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BOATS CAN COST LESS +x SEAGOING SYNTHETICS +x ICEBOATING—1949 
FROM GRASS ROOTS TO PINE CONES yx GROUNDING AND BONDING SYSTEMS 

















Series 71 


MARINE 


OUR of a kind and all aces—what a natural! Here’s 
Diesel power tailored to meet your needs afloat, what- 
ever they may be. It’s the GM Diesel in 2-, 3-, 4- and 


6-cylinder single engine units, “Twins” and “Quads.” 


GM Diesels are 2-cycle—power at every downstroke—so 
they pack plenty of smooth power in sensible size and 
weight. They give you instant starting—fast acceleration 
—freedom from fear of fire and fumes—lower operating 
costs—and long-lasting dependability. 


Series ig 
Learn how a Series 71 GM Diesel can play “a winning MA R I NE | 
hand” whether you operate a boat for business or pleasure. GE VV E R j r 

Ask your local GM Diesel distributor or write to us for OR I! WV ] Ts 


complete information. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION CM 
SINGLE ENGINES. Up fo 200 H.P. DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN MULTIPLE UNITS. Up to 800 H.P. 


GENERAL MOTORS GENERAL MOTORS 


a —_ 2s f DIESEL 
DIESEL BRAWN WITHOUT THE BULK POWER 
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Engines perform better with Texaco quality products 
and the capable services of your Texaco Waterfront Dealer 


OU'LL have a smooth, sweet-running engine—a real “honey” 
for power—when you have it serviced, lubricated and fueled 
regularly by your Texaco Waterfront Dealer. 
He’ll protect your engine with Texaco Marine Motor Oi/—the 
choice of America’s leading boat and engine builders to prevent 
wear. It’s the oil that keeps your engine clean—free of carbon and 
sludge. It prolongs engine life . . . assures top performance and 
operating economy. 

And Texaco Marine White Gasoline puts more zip in your engine 
—gives you quick, easy starts . . . silky-smooth throttle response 
... full power hour after hour. And it’s premium quality—does 
not form gum in copper tanks and fuel lines! 

Get the best out of your engine with your Texaco Waterfront 
Dealer’s superior products and services. Come alongside his dock 
anytime. The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








APPROVED BY LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 








MORE FUN AFLOAT WITH 
THESE TEXACO SERVICES 


No charge for any of them. Just 
osk any Texaco Waterfront Dealer 











TEXACO MAILPORT SERVICE 
enables you conveniently to p'ck 
up your mailand telegrams when 
on cruise. 


POCKET PELORUS, a sturdy, 
handy aid in locating your boat's 
position. 


CRUISING WITH SAFETY, a new, 
enlarged edition of this famous 
76-page yachting handbook. 
Filled with valudble boat-handling 
data. 


TEXACO CRUISING CHARTS for 
coastal waters, the Great Lakes, 
and inland waterways. 


TEXACO WATERWAYS SERVICE 
helps you plan your cruises with 
up-to-date information about 
distances, controlling depths, 
bridge clearances, tol’s, etc. 








Tune in... TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents MILTON BERLE every Wednesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturde 
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DOLPHIN... 


the down-east dory 
with Everdur fastenings 


makes good 


with junior wind-jammers 


OLPHIN, popular class boat of 1948, de- 
livers a large order in a small craft. She’s 
reported a good sailer, on the wind or off, safe 
for the novice, easy to handle, seaworthy and 
low in cost. 


Patterned after the time-honored down- 
east fisherman’s dory, Dolphin is stoutly built, 
planked with fir plywood over oak frames, 
chines, stringers and keel...and fastened 
throughout with Everdur* screws. Spars are 
of Sitka Spruce and all fittings are of brass 
or bronze. 


Whether it be “Dolphin,” the luxurious 
“Constellation,” or the U. S. 6-Metre Olympic 
entry, “Llanoria,” you'll find time-tried Ever- 
dur fastenings. And you'll be reminded that 
Everdur Metal is indeed representative of the 
best in boat construction. oReg. U. 8. Pat: Om 





: —_ 








Dolphin, designed and built by Kenneth B. Millett of the 
Island Creek Boat Shop, Oxford, Md., has been widely 
adopted in her first year as “training ship” for junior sailors. 
Fleets of these sturdy little boats this season have flown the 
colors of Larchmont Yacht Club, Cedar Creek Club, South- 
ampton Yacht Club, Edgewater Yacht Club, Annapolis Yacht 
Club and the Y.M.C.A.’s Camp Letts at Washington, D. C. 
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Anacon pA 


from mine to consumer 





COPPER-SILICON ALLOYS 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRAss LTD., 
New Toronto, Ont. 
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“Finest” is right... there isn’t a fisherman alive who wouldn’t cheer at find- 
ing an Evinrude under the tree! Best of all, this year it can be done! For the 
first Christmas in many years Evinrudes are available ...in moderate supply, 
for early bird shoppers! See your Evinrude dealer—he will gladly help you 
choose the right model. Perhaps the Sportwin pictured here... it’s packed 
with features that add to fishine fun! Five other models to choose from— 
three famed “‘fours”...and two models, Sportsman and Sportwin, with the 
revolutionary FISHERMAN DRIVE. Look for your dealer’s name under 
“Outboard Motors” in the yellow pages of your phone book. Catalog free— 
write, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5879 North 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS OF CANADA, PETERBORO, ONTARIO 


IATL ZY ly 


---FIRST IN OUTBOARDS---39* YEAR 
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“For Winning Sails°’’ When leading Sailmakers and Boat Owners stamp their 
seal of approval on a sailcloth there must be a reason! 

In the short period since its introduction, Flightex has 

become a favorite with men who know sailcloth. And no 

wonder, for here's quality sailcloth made from imported 

Egyptian cotton that gives extra speed .. . extra 


strength . .. extra mildew resistance . . . at no extra cost. 


Sold Through Sailmakers Only! Send for Sample Swatch Folder! 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


93 Worth Street New York 13, New 
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cea RICHARDSON. 


hE WY. 9" 3515 |SPORT CRUISER 
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BEAM 10°‘ 6” 
DRAFT _2'6” 








@ Here’s a brilliant companion to the recently an- 
nounced “31” Sedan, which is taking the boating 
world by storm. This 31’ Sport Cruiser utilizes the 
same round-bilge Sparkman & Stephens’- designed 
hull, whose stamina and sea-keeping qualities have 
long since been established. She is planked in 7/8” 
cedar on steam-bent, white oak framing with Ever- 
dur screw fastenings. 

Her full headroom cabin provides complete 
living accommodations for two; a well uphol- 
stered dinette on the starboard side converts to a 
comfortable double bed while on the port side there 
is a well appointed galley with plenty of stowage for 


ice and food stuffs. Forward you will find two hang- 
ing lockers and a stateroom with berths and plenty 
of stowage to accommodate two people in comfort. 
The forward stateroom and cabin are separated on 
the port side by a toilet with full headroom. 


Standard power is a Gray 93 HP or a Chrysler 92 
HP driving through a straight-line reduction gear. 
Larger power and twin screw installations are avail- 
able to provide speeds up to 25 MPH. This boat 
and the “31” Sedan will be on display at the 
National Motor Boat Show in New York City. 
Meantime, use the coupon below for full informa- 
tion on the Richardson model of your choice. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC., NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
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COPR. 1948, RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC., NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 










RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. Dept. A-12 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Please send me details on: O “31” Sport Cruiser 

O) 25’ Express Cruiser 
31’ Sedan O 25° Sedan 
34' Sedan 0 25’ Utility 


0 31° Utility-Fisherman 
0 25’ Sports Commuter 


00 


Name 
Address 
City... 























Sea-Ability x0: oni, is 


today’s Owens 42 Flagship the finest boat 
to fly the Owens Flag, but it has the 
added distinction of being the mest popu- 
lar large cruiser afloat today. Beyond 
that, the Owens 42 Flagship is truly Amer- 
ica‘s fine cruiser. Veteran yachtsmen who 
have had years of experience in handling 
small boats have praised the sea-ability— 
seaworthiness, sea-kindliness, and _per- 
formance—of the new Owens 42 Flagship. 

















OWENS 42 FLYING BRIDGE FLAGSHIP CRUISER, F.O.B. BALTIMORE $16,680 


The efficient, sea-kindly round bottom hull 
design, the strong duraform construction 
of the hull, the excellent choice of mate- 
rials plus Owens craftsmanship—all of 
these together make the Owens 42 Flag- 
ship the best ever. The new Owens 42 
outperforms all previous models. Sea- 
ability is only one of the factors that puts 
Owens in front. Owens Flagships are spa- 
ciously designed for comfortable living 
aboard. The styling and appointments on 
the Owens 42 Flagships are in good taste, 


which is the culmination of years of at- 
tention to detail. The Owens 42 Flag- 
ships provide for safety by considering in 
design the minute factors that make for 
safe cruising. In value the Owens 42 
is the leader, offering more in all the feo 
tures that add up to more comfort on the 
sea than heretofore achieved. We in- 
vite you to visit your friendly Owen: 
dealers’ showroom today and see fo: 
yourself the new Owens 42—the quali 
boat for 1949. 


OWENS YACHT COMPANY, Stansbury Rd., Baltimore 22, Maryland 
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Universal supplies them for f/ years! 


Right now at the Universal factory we could as- 
semble from new parts stock any 21-year old Uni- 
versal—so unusual is the Universal parts-replace- 
ment service. 


It is because Universal completely designs, engi- 
neers and builds every Universal 100% Marine 
Motor that this valuable parts service can be offered. 
Universal doesn’t convert engines supplied by out- 
side general motor builders—therefore you’re not 
dependent on the changing policies of other motor 


Universal Motor Co. 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER 
OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 


Universal 


Above All—Dependable 


manufacturers when you buy a Universal. 


This unique Universal parts service is just another 
bonus value you get with a 100% marine motor. 
From the start, you are rewarded with unrivaled 
motor performance and economy—and through the 
years you retain this performance, come what may, 
because replacement parts are only 24 hours away. 

Plan now to enjoy the smooth, reliable, lasting 


power of a new Universal! Mail the coupon for 
literature. 


Universal Motor Company 
312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Price List. 


DENN. ce ceccecesececes 
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Gentlemen: Send me copy of your new Handbook and 
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The Commodore tan smack into trouble... 


... but came away with a valuable tip. 


Commodore Frank M. Mason of the 
Milford Yacht Club, Milford, Conn., 
had a disturbing experience with an 
auxiliary sloop. 


He says: 

“One of our employees filled the 
tank with a brand of gasoline I won’t 
name, and after three or four weeks 
we found that the motor would not 
start. 

“Investigation showed the fuel 
pump, carburetor, gas lines and tank 
were clogged with a dark gummy 
substance due to the gasoline used. 


“That marine engine was in bad 
shape, and it took a great deal of 
time and expense to clean out the 
system. We then refilled the tank 
with Gulf Marine White Gasoline. 

“Since then we have had no further 
trouble.” 


Will not form gum 
Gulf Marine White Gasoline will 
not form gum in the tank or fuel lines. 


That’s because this truly marine 
gasoline is made by a special Gulf 
process from straight-run stocks. Also, 
it contains no lead, no dye! 








Take advantage of FREE Cruisegide Service—Gulf will 
gladly help plan a trip between Maine and the Rio Grande... 
send attractive booklets, harbor charts, and maps absolutely 
free. See your Gulf Marine Dealer, or write to Cruisegide 


Bureau, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 












This remarkable marine gasoline 
is a premium-quality gasoline that 
also gives you quicker starts... a 
new surge of power. 

Remember that safe, dependable 
Gulf Marine White Gasoline is espe- 
cially designed for marine use! 


Have you tried the world’s 
finest marine oil? 
Gulfpride-Marine is Alchlor-pro- 
cessed. This is an extra refining step. 
It makes Gulfpride-Marine extra 
pure and efficient—keeps your en- 
gine extra clean and smooth running. 


MARINE 
WHITE GASOLINE 








It’s especially designed for marine use 
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th ete ap +o 
for budget cruising, you can’t beat this new Chris-Craft 21-ft. De Luxe construction throughout and priced to please, sailors! Other Express 
Express .. . two bunks . . . big cabin . . . loads of light and air... Cruisers in 24, 26, 30, 34 and 40-ft. lengths. Also a complete line of new 
options of engines with speeds to 32 m.p.h. . . . Chris-Craft quality and cruisers, 24-ft. through 46-ft., and a majestic, new 52-ft. Motor Yacht. 


the line for 49 





for luxurious travel, choose a new 1949 Chris-Craft 33-ft. De Luxe For water sports, be on the beam in a new Chris-Craft Runabout with 

Enclosed Cruiser with twin engines and speeds to 25 m.p.h. It has speeds to 44 m.p.h. Shown is the breath-taking new 38 m.p.h., 17-ft. 

everything! Also other new 24, 26, 28, 30, 36, 40 and 46-ft. Cruisers. Special Runabout alongside a new 36-ft. twin-engined Quarterdeck 
Cruiser (a show boat, Commodore, with separate sleeping quarters for 
3 couples and speeds to 26 m.p.h.). 


ACT NOW! Call a friendly Chris-Craft Dealer. Ask him to tell you about 
all the new Chris-Craft Runabouts, Sportsmen, Express Cruisers, Cruisers 
and Motor Yachts for 1949. Remember, Chris-Craft will be more scarce 
than ever in the spring, so see your Chris-Craft Dealer today and buy NOW! 


Command a NEW 1949 


Chris 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 


ro fishing and thrill riding, it’s a new Chris-Craft 18-ft. Sportsman MOTOR BOATS « MARINE ENGINES 
with speeds to 35 m.p.h. Try it and you'll buy it! Other new 1949 eee ‘ 
Runabouts and Sportsmen in 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22 and 25-ft. lengths. WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


























CHARLES BRUNNER, owner, is enthusiastic 
about the dependable performance of the 
Radiomarine 30-watt Radiotelephone, Model 
ET-8037. 


Captain FRED F. BERGMANN, JR. likes the 
simplicity of operation of conveniently located 
Radiomarine Radio Direction Finder, Model 
AR-8702-A. 
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RADIOTELEPHONE AND 
RADIO DIRECTION FINDER 


y RADIONaRINE 


assures greater safety, more boating pleasure 


board, the Clestia, 


@ Boat owners, like Charles Brunner, enjoy matchless performance 
... dependability... simplicity of operation and low maintenance 
costs—when they have Radiomarine equipment aboard. 








With Radiomarine Radiotelephone, those aboard carry on two- 
way voice Communications with any person ashore reached by a 
land-line telephone service. They also talk directly with other 
craft equipped with radiotelephone. This makes cruising more 
popular, more enjoyable and less hazardous than ever before. 


ARadiomarine Radio Direction Finder makes navigation easy... 
provides a greater feeling of security—in any kind of weather. You 
can fix your true position when no sights can be taken or navigate 
ona radio beacon when no other method of navigation is reliable. 


Radiomarine equipment is the first choice of owners of all types 
of vessels—from luxury liners to pleasure craft. Write for com- 
plete information. 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA, 75 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. Offices and dealers in principal ports: 
Foreign Distribution and Service—RCA International Division, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 7, N. Y. 





RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Read for yourself this dramatic story of lives and 
property saved from fire—by a Kidde* system! 

With a Kidde system aboard your boat, you too 
can extinguish an engine-space fire in a matter of sec- 
onds. Fast-acting carbon dioxide (CO, ) does the job 
—without causing damage to equipment or materials. 

For the fullest degree of protection, you'll want an 
automatic system. It’s always ready for action— 
around the clock, all year round—whether boat is 
occupied or not. 
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With the Multijet Nozzle—an exclusive Kidde fea- 
ture that simplifies piping—a Kidde system is easier 
to install than ever before. And remember—when you 
install a Kidde system, you can obtain a reduction in 
insurance rates. 

We'll be glad to measure your boat and quote you 
the cost of a Kidde system—automatic or manual. 
Just tell us your boat’s name and location. Or mail 
the coupon for free descriptive literature. 


* Also known as “LUX” 


There are more Kidde systems afloat than all other makes combined 


eens | 


The words ‘'Kidde’’ and ‘LUX"’ and the Kidde seal 
are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1259 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me free literature on Kidde fire-extinguishit 
systems for yachts and motorboats. 

Name 

Addres 

Zone 


City 


State 


Ge a 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 1259 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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For half a century, Universal 
engineers have been designing marine ~ 
engines to meet the highest standards of XN 
marine operation. They know dependability NG 
at sea is a “‘must.’’ To assure utmost 
reliability, Universal engineers specify Auto- 
Lite electrical equipment. Today more than 
90% of all marine engines built for pleasure 
craft are equipped with Auto-Lite starting, 
lighting and ignition systems. 

Throughout the United States 
and the world, near every port, 
wherever you may sail, you’ll find 

,Auto-Lite has provided con- 
venient repair and replacement 
service stations. 


: . “Stout Fella” Aixiliary Creat built by Slirson a 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY Bay Boal. Works-~poWered by Avto-Lite ™ , 


equipped Universal Blue Jacket Twin Engines: 
Sarnia, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


a 


SPARK PLUGS + STARTING 
ee LIGHTING +. IGNITION 
BATTERIES » WIRE & CABLE 


TUNE IN “SUSPENSE!”. .. RADIO ADVERTURE AT ITS GREATEST... THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E.S.T. ON CBS 
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The “40” DeLuxe Sedan is dry, level-running and non-pounding at any speed. 








an you take a shower 


on your hoat? 


Fo years Matthews owners have enjoyed the luxury of a 


complete shower bath with plenty of hot and cold water. 


The shower bath and the hot water system are available at a 


slight extra cost but worth every penny of it. 


Your cruising pleasure is greatly increased because you are in- 
dependent of all shore facilities. No need to check in at a club 


or hotel every few days for that all-important bath. 


Just feature all the hot water you want for shaving or washing 
dishes. Cruising pleasure is complete when you have these com- 


forts and conveniences on a Matthews ““40”’ DeLuxe Sedan. 


Write today for our new 1949 catalog describing these comforts 


and many others. 
\WhTe 





The shower is complete and very roomy 





THE MATTHEWS CO. 
See this Matthews ''40” DeLuxe Sedan 


Ca 
with shower displayed at the National PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
Motor Boat Show, January 7 to 15 at In Miami — Matthews Cruisers, Inc. * 1825 Biscayne Boulevard 


Grand Central Palace, New York City. DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST MATTHEWS 








“Wherever y Eee eee eae ti fia €h.4. Botted v2. 
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YACHTS 


131 STATE 


607 FIFTH AVE. 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATE > 


RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO. > 





JOHN G. ALDEN 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


sT. 


DESIGN 
BROKERAGE 
INSURANCE 


CAPITOL 7-9480 
PLAZA 5-6965 
1928 PURDY AVENUE - 


MIAMI BEACH 

















FOR SALE—ALDEN No. 646. Alden cruising 
ketch built of selected materials including Hon- 
duras mahogany planking, teak decks, lead ballast, 
and bronze fastenings. 45'6"x32’x11'6"x6’. Galley 
aft. Sleeps 7 with single stateroom aft, 4 berths 
in main cabin, and double stateroom forward. 
New tile heating stove 1948. Lathrop motor. Top- 
sides now white, Inspectable near New York. 











FOR SALE—ALDEN No. 1215. A fine little 
cruising sloop built in 1940 from design by 
Rhodes. 27'1"x22’1"x8’3"x4’2”, Sleeps 2. 
Good sized galley aft. Innerspring mattresses. 
Very recently refinished inside and out. 
Owner has spared no expense in keeping this 
boat in the finest possible condition both 
mechanically and with regard to. equipment. 
Price $5500. 


FOR SALE—ALDEN No. 280. Able cruising ketch 
designed by Alden, New rig installed 1938. 53’9”x 
40’x12’5"x7'3". Interior refinished 1947. Has large 


owner’s cabin with 3 berths, 4 berths in main cabin, 
galley forward and 2 extra berths in forecastle. 
3ood sail inventory including light sails. Location 
Great Lakes. Price $17,500. 





ol - 


FOR SALE—ALDEN No. 2634. Roomy, smart 
cruising cutter built by Casey 1939. Mahogany 
planking, bronze fastenings. 36’ x 27’ x 9’9” x 5’6”. 
Three berths in main cabin and double stateroom 
forward. Large galley aft. New Gray motor and 
stainless steel rigging 1947, Has had very good 
care, Price $12,000. Owner would trade for high 
grade ketch or yawl about 45’ 0.a. with galley aft. 





FOR SALE—ALDEN No. 5476. Fast modern cruiser. 60’x12’x5’. 
Sleeps 6. Has double stateroom. Separate quarters forward for 
crew, Two Hall Scott Invader engines give speed approx. 17 
knots. Fresh water cooling. Good equipment. Inspectable near 
Boston, Asking $30,000. 





FOR SALE—ALDEN No. 308. A fast Alden cruising 
ketch in excellent shape throughout. 73'6"x51'x16’6"x9’. 
Built by Lawley, Sleeps 5 aft. Double and single state- 
rooms, Galley forward with gas range. Two guits of 
Ratsey sails. Stainless rigging. Has 110 hp, G.M. 
Diesel motor. Best of equipment throughout. Laid up 
near Boston. 





FOR SALE--ALDEN No. 522. An able and com- 
fortable cruising ketch built from our design, 35’x 
32’6"x11'3"x4'6". Sleeps five with double cabin aft, 
large main cabin, galley and extra berth forward. 


Boat and equipment in fine condition. Gray motor 
rebuilt 1948. Inspectable near New York. 











FOR SALE—ALDEN No. 4808. One of the last 
of the long line of fine yachts built by Lawley. 
63'6"x44’x14’x8’6"”. Honduras mahogany planking, 
every third frame steel, teak deck and trim. Very 
good inventory of sails including new light sails 
1947, Sleeps 6 aft and 3 forward. Has 1948 
Kermath engine, Inspectahble near New York. 





FOR SALE—ALDEN No. 2858. Nevins built 


centerboard cruising yawl. Heavy construc- 
tion copper fastened, 62°3"x42’10"x16’6"x4’8” 
with board up. New rig by Nevins 1937. New 
keel and centerboard 1946, Sleeps 6 aft and 
2 forward. Has enormous main cabin. A 
high grade boat. 70 h.p. Red Wing motor. 
Near New York. Asking $15,000. 








FOR SALE—ALDEN No. 
Alden cruising sloop built by Hinckley in 1947. 
Cedar planking, bronze fastenings, and lead ballast. 


769. Practically new 


40’8"x28’x10’x5’9”. Good double stateroom aft, 2 
berths in main cabin, galley forward with Porthole 
Pete stove. Extra berth in forecastle. Nylon work- 
ing sails, Genoa, and spinnaker. Six cyl. Gray 
motor, Laid up near Boston, 
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1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 








Telephone 
PENNYPACKER 5-3111 





#767—FOR SALE or CHARTER: Trumpy house yacht, new 1946. 


Now in finest condition in every particular. Two double staterooms aft 
Must be seen to be appreciated. 


and accommodations for two in crew. 





#302iI—FOR SALE: 46’ Annapolis built cruiser, delivered 1946. Powered 
with two Chrysler Royals, fresh water cooled, Excellent accommodations for 


Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadel- five or six people. Perfect condition throughout. Consult YACHT SALES 
& SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


phia 2, Pa. 





#1510—FOR SALE: 36’ flush decked 
auxiliary cutter. One of the most out- 
standing offerings of this type on the 
market, Fast under gail and in finest 
of condition, New Ratsey sails, stain- 
less rigging with Tru-loe fittings, etc. 
Consult YACHT SALES & SERV- 
ICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 





#1973—FOR SALE: 46'x35’x12’x7’-6” 
diesel-powered, double planked auxil- 
lary cutter. One of very few of this 
type presently available, Fast under 
sail and in excellent condition, Ac- 
commodationg for eight. Consult 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


SOUTHERN CHARTERS: 


#5030—FOR SALE: 84’x80’x17’x4’-9” twin screw diesel cruiser de- 
signed by Geiger and built by Morton Johnson 1946. One of the hand- 
somest yachts of her type afloat. Built to highest specifications, includ- 
ing Mahogany planking, Everdur fastenings and teak decks. Two double 
and two single staterooms with three baths, each with shower. Comfort- 
able crew’s quarters for four in addition to Captain’s stateroom. General 
Motors diesels, giving a cruising speed of 13 m.p.h. and a maximum 
of 15% m.p.h, 110-volt electrical system, 75-watt ship-to-shore, RCA 
direction finder, two Dyer dinghies and many other items for comfort 
and convenience, Available only because we are now designing a larger 
yacht of same type for the owner. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





#1742—FOR SALE OR CHARTER: One of the 77’ 
diesel-powered Rhodes designed steel ketches, delivered 
1947, 77’x55’x19’x6’-6” (with board up). Oi! fired heat 
ing, electric refrigeration, deep freeze, fathometer, teak 
decks, stainless rigging and Ratsey canvas, including 
light sails, Accommodations for eight in the owner’s 
party and five in the crew. Perfect condition throughout 
Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


#4161—FOR SALE: Probably best 
equipped and maintained Oxford 
“400” ever built, 28’-11"x22’-6"x8’-4"x 
4’-6”. Nine firsts, seven seconds, racing 
season Chesapeake Bay 1[948. Excep- 
tional opportunity. Consult YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, ine., 1528 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








#4162—FOR SALE: 34’x23’x9’-6"x 
3’-10" Geiger designed auxiliary shoal 
draft sloop. Built 1947. Exceptionally 
roomy with fine accommodations for 
four. Beautifully built of the finest 
materials. Lead keel, bronze fasten 
ings, light sails. Consult YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., (528 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


We now have a desirable selection of auxiliaries, house yachts 


and power cruisers available for charter in Florida. Your inquiry will be given prompt 


attention. 
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YACHTING 












FRANCIS DEARS Beare Yacht Broker 


1200 East Las Olas Blvd. Tel. 2079 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


SALE 
AND 
CHARTER 





IN 


POWER 
AND 
SAIL 





FOR SALE. #8-6001. 60’ Grebe 1939. Twin 165 General Motors 

Diesels. Diesel generator. Teak decks. 3 double staterooms, tub a 
and shower. Gas range, elec. refrig. Direction finder. Fairly 

priced. Inspection by appointment. 





a 
OTHER INTERESTING LISTINGS WE HAVE CLIENTS ~a8 
100’ Housebcat. Twin Diesels. INTERESTED IN: R —_— “ ; 
Se O00 Demet Each. Recent. FOR SALE or CHARTER. #S-T-7201. 
sod Fly. Br. Eleo 1938. ro Wheeler Sport Fisherman, diesel. 72’x16'x8’ Herreshoff Ketch built by Adams 
50’ Fly. Br. Matthews 1940. 40’-50’ Diesel Fly. Br. Cruiser. 088 Sadat -consktuction- ‘aud watetials. 
48’ Fly. Br. Chris Craft 1948. 36’-38’ Sport Fisherman, twin screw. Spars and rigging 1947. 2 doubles, total ac- 
34° Sport Fisherman 1948. commodations 9. Tub and shower. 4 Crew. 
53’ Nevins Yaw! 1934. PLEASE enclose PICTURE with Gas range and water heater. Frigidaire, 
87’ Atkin Ketch 1943. your listing. Ship-to-shore, direction finder. Inspectable 


FLORIDA. 
ONLY THE FINEST IN YACHTS 























FREDERICK S. FORD JR. & CO. 


YACHT BROKERS 
NEW YORK OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
441 LEXINGTON AVENUE ee 1622 FORD BUILDING 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ‘ ‘ DETROIT 26, MICH. 


MURRAY HILL 7-5127 WOODWARD 2-7622 





No. 668 60’x15’x3’9” T. S. Diesel Cruiser. No. 653 40’9"x28’x5’9” Aux. sloop Alden No. 580 44’x12’6”’x3’6” T.S. Wheeler. 
Grebe designed and built 1939. 3 dble design, Hinckley built 1947. Monel tanks. Built 1940. 2 New Chryslers. New 1947, 
staterooms. Gray 165 HP ea. well equipped, Coal stove. Gray 60 HP. One dble state- 146 HP ea. 2 dble staterooms. For sale 
well cared for. room. Well equipped, well cared for. or winter charter. 


No. 676 37’ No. 506 43’x/ 
Aux. Cutter, WW x 6’ Aux. 

Rhodes design. Yawl. Sleeps 5. 

Sleeps 4, Gray Much new 

22 HP. Mahog- equipment. Built 

any planked 





Everd f :, by Casey 1933. 
ncacnng ht oa No. 674 44'5’x11'9"x2'11” T. S. Elco Extensive inven- 
condition. cruiser. Show boat N. Y. Boat Show 1940. —‘°" 

New Chrysler Royals in 1947. Sleeps five. 
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Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Design Consultant 






GORDON RAYMOND 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Telephone—ORegon 9-2262 


Yacht Management 








Listings and Inquiries Invited 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER in Florida—Two fine auxil- 
iaries; each the best of their type and size, and both 
boats in splendid condition all respects. No. 139 
above, a diesel centreboard Yaw] 84’x19’x6’ accom- 
modates six persons. No. 102. left, a famous ocean 
racing ketch 72'x16’x8’ accommodates eight persons. 
















OR SALE—No. 1799 Sport Fisherman, Alden design, 48’ long, 
custom built in 1939. Twin Chrysler engines new 1946. This boat 
bronze fastened, mahogany planked. Has been kept in perfect 


condition, completely equipped. Speed up to 18 miles. Located 
Florida. 


FOR SALE—No. 1744 twin diesel cruiser 46’ long, built in 1939. 
Flying bridge, also dual control. Two double staterooms, shower, 
electric heating, electric stove, refrigeration, and deep freeze. 


Telephone and complete equipment. Near New York, reasonably 
priced. 











FOR SALE or CHARTER—No. 1125. Twin screw, 70’x16’x4’, mod- 


fo 


FOR SALE or CHARTER—No. 2020. The best buy in diesel Motor 





ern diesel Houseboat Cruiser. Three double staterooms, large 
saloon, hot water heat and showers. This yacht in first class 
condition, built in 1940 by Trumpy, and will cruise at 10 knots. 


Sailers available and considered one of Bill Hand's finest 
models. Cruising radius 2500 miles, water capacity 700 gallons. 
A fast sailer, ten knots under power, and accommodates six. 


Fully e uipped in all respects, provides the maximum in com- 
fort, and is smart in appearance. Located Florida. 





Exceptionally able boat, in splendid condition, located in 
Florida. Complete information on recuest. 














FOR SALE—No. 1782. Custom built twin screw diesel cruiser in 
exceptionally fine condition. Double planked, bronze fastened, 
teak decks, finished in Walnut, Mahogany, and Curly Maple. 
Completely equipped and luxuriously furnished all respects. 
Dimensions 78’x15’x5’. In commission ready to go. Must be seen 


to be appreciated and available at half her reproduction cost. 
Outstanding. 





FOR SALE—No. 1072. Custom built twin screw diesel cruiser 
with new General Motors engines 1948. Accommodations two 
double, one single staterooms, good deck saloon, flying bridge 
and cockpit. Modern in appearance and built of best materials, 
completely equipped and in good condition. Dimensions 58’x14’x 
4’. In Florida. 



















FOR SALE or CHARTER—No. 1154. Twin screw diesel- 
powered Mathis Houseboat, 97° long, 18’ beam, 4’ draft. 
The finest of her size and type available and in perfect 
condition. Engines, generators, refrigeration new 1947. Four 
staterooms, three baths. Large saloon and pantry on main 
deck, beautifully furnished. Entire deck and superstructure 
of finest teak. This vessel must be seen to be appreciated, 
in commission and reasonably priced. For details and plan 
consult Gordon Raymond on this and other houschoats of 
any size or type. 





ry 
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FOR SALE or CHARTER—No. 1815. The most completely 
and perfectly equipped ocean-going Yacht available. Twin 
screw, heavy duty engines, four generators, exceptionally 
large refrigeration, six ton deep freeze, evaporators, com- 
pletely modern electrical equipment, forced ventilation and 
four boats. Accommodations: 10 persons in five staterooms, 
four baths. Dimensions, 138’ long, 23° beam, 12’ draft. Cruis- 
ing radius 6000 miles at 12 knots, and an outstandingly able 
seaboat. For complete information consult Gordon Raymond. 
































Evenings and Holidays 
New Rochelle 2-5489 
Englewood 3-9461-J 
Larchmont 2-2548 
Darien 5-1506 

Plaza 3-5022 











NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
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SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 


YACHT BROKERS 






11 East 44th St. 
New York 17 
MU 2-3557 
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44th Street, New York 17. 











No. Y-6302—FOR SALE—Blue water schooner 
74'10''x60'6"'x16'9""x9’9"". Built by Hodgdon from 
designs by Hand. Roomy layout with engine room 
under deckhouse, double stateroom aft, two berths 
in passageway and unusually livable main cabin 
with four berths. For further information consult 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 
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No. Y-70301—FOR SALE—One of the popular Ox- 
ford 400’s, designed by Robert G. Henry, formerly 
of S & S, and built under his experienced super- 
vision. An extremely interesting boat with sleep- 
ing) accommodations for three. Full headroom in 
deckhouse and a large roomy cockpit. For further 
information consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 


No. Y-3387—Seagoing Diese! yacht 85’x81‘x17’x6’ with the accommo- 
dations of a houseboat. Smoking room and living room in deckhouse, 
dining salon below. Owner’s stateroom full width of yacht with 
connecting bath, in addition to which are double and single staterooms 
and lavatory. Teak hull. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 


sil 





No. Y-9703—FOR SALE—Richardson sport fisherman 26’x8‘6’x22". A 
smart, well equipped family boat for day use and fishing, with over- 
night accommodations for two. 1946 Chrysler motor. For further 
information, price and location consult Geo. Woodriff or James D. 
Sparkman at SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 


New York 17. Telephone Mu 2-3557. 





No. Y-3648—FOR SALE—Sport fisherman 47'6’’x 
12'8'x3’6", built to best specifications by 
Quincy Adams. Three berths in main cabin and 
berth in deckhouse sleep four, in addition to crews’ 
space forward. Double planked hull, teak deck. 
Maintained without regard to expense. SPARKMAN 
. STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 





No. Y-8575—FOR SALE—Auxiliary yaw! 43'11’’x 
30’2"x10'3"’x6'1"", built by Casey from designs by 
Alden. Three berths in main cabin and double 
stateroom. A ‘cruising yaw! with a good turn of 
speed that is Everdur fastened, has teak decks and 
a lead keel. For further information consult 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 





No. Y-9699—FOR SALE—Sailing motor sailer 42‘x 
32‘x11’5x5'11". Probably the roomiest her size 
below we ever designed, plus deckhouse with a 
dinette and galley. Accommodations include double 
stateroom and main cabin with upper and lower 
berths. Wide flush decks and a very roomy 
cockpit. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 





No. Y-70457—FOR SALE—Cape Cod Catboat 23’x 
9’x2'412". Two berths in main cabin, four cyl- 
inder Palmer motor. New sail 1948. One of the 
few Catboats available in the New York Metropoli- 
tan area. For further information, price and loca- 
tion consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 
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FOR SALE OR CHARTER 





No. 2004—The ablest sea going and largest twinscrew 
diesel Motor Sailer available. Dimensions 100’ O.A. 21°6” 
beam 9’ draft. Designed by Eldridge McInnis and staunchly 
built of heavy construction throughout like a fisherman 
trawler. General Motors engines, diesel generators, diesel 
oil stove, no gas on board. Exceptional cruising radius 
over 4000 miles, 1500 gallons water, hot and cold fresh and 
salt water pressure, tubs and showers, four staterooms, ac- 
commodations 8 to 12 persons, large forecastle for six men 
in crew. Enclosed pilot house controls, two large Loats on 
overhead skids, two additional small boat davits. A fine 
clear full length flush deck, steel bulwarks. 


This outstanding sea going vessel ideal for expeditions or 
world cruising in safety and with 10 knots cruising speed. 
For complete information and history consult: 


GORDON RAYMOND 


Exclusive Agent 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone—ORegon 9-2262 

















. Christmas 
Seals 
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FOR CHARTER—A fine 96’-»>~ 





HEARD HALE INC. 


114 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6. N. Y 


Digby 9-1333 


Member—Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 


yacht with five staterooms ac- 
commodating eight in owner’s 
quarters. Beautifully furnished. 
Air conditioned in all staterooms. 


Equipped with deep freeze, 
ete. 


crew in Florida waters 


A FEW SELECTED LISTINGS 
Write us for details of these and other yachts 


and fastest on the Atlantic Seaboard, 


=, YAGHTS . 


~<€—FOR SALE—This beautiful yawl, largest 


now 


available. 102’ overall, 74’ waterline. Built 
of bronze with steel frames. 17 cruising 
and racing sails by Ratsey. Teak decks, 
Practically new General Motors diesel, A 
very handsome yacht that has had fine care. 
Offered at way under the cost to reproduce 





Powered with 1947 General Motors diesels. 





SAIL 


30’ Islander Class Sloop 1939 


o 


38’ Bounty Class Sloop 1940 
35’ Single Hander Yawl 1940 
45’ Rhodes designed Ketch 1936 
46’ Alden designed Ketch 1946 
77’ Rhodes steel ketch 1947 
134’ Steel diese! Schooner 1930 
55’ Meinnis Motor Sailer 1932 
69’ Stephens Motor Sailer 1936 


36’ Coastwise Cruiser Class 1940 


POWER 


33’ Eleo Sedan Cruiser 1936 


8’ Matthews Sedan Cruiser 1937 


radio telephone, direction finder, automatic pilot 
An ideal ship for a Bahamas or West Indies cruise, Available with 


full 


3 

40’ Consolidated T.S. Cruiser 1939 
40’ Chris-Craft T.S. Cruiser 1941 
46’ Annapolis Cruiser 1946 

46’ Matthews T.S. Cruiser 1937 
65’ Chris-Craft Cruiser 1944 

85’ Wells designed Yacht 1925 
93’ Twin Diesel Yacht 1930 

112° Mathis Diesel Yacht 1930 





Miami Office 
ROBERT HEARD HALE, INC. 


CAUSEWAY TERMINAL YACHT BASIN 
MacARTHUR CAUSEWAY, MIAMI BEACH 39, FLA. 


Make our office your Miami Mail Port; Fred J. Driver, Jr., Manager 

















WARNER CUTTER 
custom built °35. Mahogany 


nronw 
oo, 





28’x25’x9'9"x 


planked, teak deck, stainless rigging, 


new sails, Kermath motor, accom- 


modates 4 Fine condition, Price 


$5500. No. 68-A. 


MATTHEWS 38—’'46 model. Accommodates 6 (Plan B), Twin Kermath 155’ 


Now located Florida Price $16,500. 


MARBLEHEAD SEDAN CRUISER 


dates 5 Two Gray 6-91’s Speed 16 


use. Price $6550. No. 4540. 


WARNER MOTOR SAILER 
27'2”x10'3"x4’3", built ‘47 of selected 
quality materials. Accommodates 4 
aft and crew 1. Gray 6-244 motor. 
Has cruised to Florida and Nassau. 
Well equipped and in A-1 condition 





30’x 


Now in Chesapeake will deliver 
South, Further details on request 
No. 4534 
s 
No, 4290. 
34’x10’2"x2’11”, °39 model. Accomme 
mph, Well equipped; only moderate 


CASEY CUTTER—(Gaff rig) 30’x25’6”"x10'6”x4’. Accommodates 4. New Gray 
motor. Located Florida. Price $6500. No. 2430. 


20’6” DATER SLOOP, mahogany planked, 
Johnson outboard motor, 


23’ CAPE COD CAT, 


3ail and cover. Asking $2000. No 


Palmer motor 


price $2100. No 


“49 
42 


20’ WARNER KEEL SLOOP, sleeps 2, 


built mostly of mahogany. 


114 College St., Middletown, Conn. 


Price $2800. No. 100D. 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, Marine Insurance 


Southern Representative—D. W. GROVER 


2510 S.W. 27th Lane, Miami, Florida 


sleeps 2, toilet, ice box, stove, new 

4541 
sleeps 2, toilet and shipmate stove. New 
toilet, ice box and stove, Gray motor 
Tel. 344 
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possession. $13,500. 73 Greenwich Ave. 


a Greenwich, Conn. 
36° AUX. KETCH, Crocker des. 
& bit. Sleeps 6. New sails. Ex- 
ceptionally fully found. Offer 
$7,000. In commission South. 


Telephone 
Greenwich 8-2051 








Paul Liskey, Mer. ae Eh tale oes 
Miami, Fla. Office MAKE OFFER. 
2332 Biscayne Blvd. —_ 

Tel. Miami 3-1555 60’, 1941 MATHIS CRUISING 


Exceptionally comfortable & in 





38 T.S. MOTOR SAILER, Bel- 
knap & Paine des., 1935. Com- 
fortable accomm. 4. Walk-around 
decks. New Chrysler Crowns. 
Old Towne dinghy. Asking 
$10,000. 


41’ ATKINS MOTOR SAILER, 
1941. Welded steel construction. 
New G. M. Diesel. Bird’s Eye 
maple & mahogany interior. Tile 
shower. Hot water. Automatic 
steering. Hydraulic controls. D. 
F. Every luxury. Asking $21,500. 


39’, 1946 CONSOLIDATED. Twin 


53’ TWIN DIESEL 1942. Wo 






ue 


uld make exceptional sport fisherman. 
Fine sea boat, powered latest model 1948 Gray Diesels, $19,000. 


HOUSEBOAT. Superior Diesels. 
Eve. 88-4995 


top condition. Available at a 
SAVING. 


65’ FLY BRIDGE CONSOLI- 
DATED. Unusually generous ac- 
commodations. New Royals. Ask- 
ing $25,000. TRY OFFER. 


70’ TRUMPY HOUSEBOAT. 
Gray Diesels. 4 staterooms. Tub. 
Shower. Fine condition. SACRI- 
FICE PRICE. 





Crowns. 2 staterooms. S. to S. 
Tuna fighting chair. Asking 
$18,000. 





82’ DENSMORE CRUISER. 
Twin Diesels. Exceptionally 
heavily built seagoing yacht. Be- 
lieve $17,000 offer considered. 





YACHTING 
= WSS SSS SO SS Sa aS ee Se a ee ee ae a Se y 
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) Marine Insurance He er b ert H d $ Yacht Management } 
28’, 1947 BALTZER, equipped ye 55’ TRUMPY HOUSEBOAT. | 
) for fishing. S. to S. Chrysler Latest type. 1 for season charter 
¥}\ powered. Many extras. Asking and 1 for sale. 
$7,500. h S l 
; Yacht ales 
y 35’, 1947 ELCO. Twin Chryslers. 59’, 1942 C. B. SCHOONER. /, 
j Perfect condition. Immediate Twin Chryslers. Fireplace. Show- \/ 


<— 











40’ & 46 CHRIS-CRAFTS, 1946, nae / 
7. 8 BELOW LIST. A 

— 85’ CRUISING HOUSEBOAT. A 

) 46’, 1947 SPORT FISHERMAN, fine ocean yacht with proven 

| Hubert Johnson. Accomm. 4 ability. Diesels. Perfect condi- 

/;) owners, plus crew. Shower. Dir. tion. FOR SALE OR CHARTER. 

A F. Special outriggers, heavy-duty 

) fishing chair. Twin Hall-Scotts. —a 

/) Available at a WORTHWHILE 

eyed ages 54’ FLY BRIDGE ANNAPOLIS, 1939. Gray Diesels, 1947. Double 140° STEEL MOTOR | SHIP. 

s lanked mahogany, blonde mahogany interior. Accomm. 6 owners. iesels. 6 owners’ staterooms. 

) 51’ TWIN DIESEL CONSOLI- 8. to S. & many other costly extras. FAIRLY PRICED. baths. Luxuriously appointed. 
DATED, 1938. Refinished inside HERN CHARTERS M ti Equipped with 5 auxiliary boats // 
& out. Accomm. 6. Well equipped. SOUT : : 0M ghinor Planck and a seaplane. West Coast. UN- 
Consider $22,000. OFFER. yachts available—in both sail and power USUAL. 

eS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS! 




















FOR CHARTER — FLORIDA 


This seaworthy 57’ twin screw Diesel yacht built by 
Annapolis is in excellent condition. She has com- 
fortable accommodations for four. The owners head 
has a tub and the guest head a shower. She has an 
unusual amount of hanging locker space for clothes. 
The well appointed galley has electric refrigeration 
and a large deep freeze. The engine room is equipped 
with Diesel generator and CO. system. Her equip- 
ment includes radiotelephone and radio direction 
finder. She has a crew of two men—Captain and 
Steward. This boat is now located in Miami and is 
available for charter at a very reasonable rate. 


RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO. 


1928 Purdy Avenue, Miami Beach Phone 50622 
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WARREN, RHODE ISLAND 











21’—Crocker auxiliary sloop. Built 1944. Head, airfoam mattresses 
Universal Twin. 

26’—Warner auxiliary sloop. A handy, saie single hander. Ful 
headroom. Splendid condition. 

32’—Open racing sloop built by Herreshoff 1939. Very complete 
sail inventory. A lovely boat. 

42’—-Stairs schooner. New this year. Chrysler Ace. Very complete 
and reasonably priced. 

20’—Day cruiser, new 1947. Lathropengine. Ideal for fishing. 

27’—Chris-Craft sedan cruiser. Built 1947. Chrysler Crown engine. 

32’—Dyercratt sportfisherman. 1947 demonstrator with Chryster 
Crown engine and al! the extras. 

35’—Elco sedan cruiser delivered 1947. New engines being installed 
for next owner. Boat like new and complete with ship-to-shore. 
Reasonable. 


40’—Hand sportfisherman. Will do 30 m. p. h. with Hall-Scott 
Invader. 


DINGHY SPECIALISTS @ 


YACHT BROKERS 














SW. 3LIVEN & CO 


YACHT BROKERS 


MARINE /NSURAN 


ding. 271 North Ave.. New Rochelle 


Evenings, Sundays and Holidays, 
Telephone: Pelham 8-0687 


40’ Matthews, twin Kermaths, Plan B, 1947. Two season’s use. Excep- 
tional equipment. Beautiful condition. In Florida ready to go. 

40‘ 1947 Chris-Craft twin screw double cabin 

45’ 1942 Chris-Craft fly bridge new Royals 

53’ 1938 ELCO fly bridge twin Royals 

55‘ 1946 Trumpy Twin Diesel Houseboat 

58’ 1937 Peterson fly bridge new twin diesels 

60’ 1948 Trumpy twin diesel houseboat 

65‘ 1947 Grebe twin diesel motor yacht 

71‘ 1940 Trumpy twin diesel houseboat 


FLORIDA ASSOCIATE: DONALD H. BLISS 
1951 EVERGLADES CONCOURSE, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CHRIS-CRAFT 
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HOWARD McMICHAEL 


YACHT BROKERAGE hia: OY SMALL BOATS 
700 Rushmore Avenue eo, 


¢752—24’ Richardson sleeps 4—$1,975 


Phone Mamk. 93-0169 


2381—26’ aux. sloop, full headroom— 
$3,000 
£622—S class sloop $2600—#558—Lightning 
$800 
£602—Owens 28’ cruiser sleeps 4—$2,200 


Rhodes 18’ sloops, new & used from $800 up 


Especially large listings of RACING boats 
all classes 





210 class popular racing sloop. Two +389—36" Stadel aux. schooner $4,500 


used 210’s from $2,150 650 Sail & Power boats from $200 up 


DEALER—New Thistle class sloops & Cape Cod Knockabouts—New models on display 








BOSTON NEW YORK 
ALBERG & BRENGLE HENRY a 
131 State Street ant Mad 
Tel.: Capitol 7-2071 fy Toney Hitl re 3627 
PROVIDENCE 
EARLE NYE INGRAHAM CHICAGO 


1022 Hospital Trust Bite KENNICOTT & SOUTHERLAND 


Tel: Dex: 717 West Sheridan Road 
st. acaba Tel. GRaceland 2-7833 
GORDON EAGER 


Pier 85 Central Yacht Basin 
Tel. St. Petersburg 7-1317 


MIAMI 
Howard C. Batin 





Member Yacht Architects & Brokers Assn. 
London, Arthur C. Robb, 39 Vandon Court, Petty, France 





START THINKING ABOUT BIMINI NOW! Two 1946 
Chrysler Royals give 18 knots to this top-grade 1946 Hubert 
Johnson 45’ Sport Fisherman. Dual controls, Complete fish 
ing installations and every modern electrical device for con 
venience and comfort. Accommodates 4 in owners party plus 
quarters and facilities for a paid hand, Our No, 4-45-122 











RS—Go ; h i 
ONLY 5’2” DRAFT! This ketch is really Tee Wome i vou Borg ght 


; os this yacht deprived of nothing by way of com- 
unique. She is way above average high-grade fort. Sleeps 6 aft, 2 forward. Large owner’s 
specifications of construction and finish. All ONE OF THE BEST Elco 44s we have ever offered. Built stateroom. Brand new Universal engine. Sails, 
outside trim is teak. Excellent sails, Fairbanks 1940. Exterior is like new, Interior completely refurbished rigging and other equipment are complete and 
Morse diesel motor, Sleeps 5 aft, 2 forward. Mechanically perfect. Owner will never use her again. She sound, 56’6"x43’x14’3"x7’. Again we offer one 
11’ sailing dinghy. Offered with regret at a sleeps 6 aft, has gas stove and everything else you need or of the best of the heavier schooners, You can’t 
fair but firm price, 52’x40’x13’8"x5’2”, Our want, Powered by two Chrysler Royal engines. Don’t hesi beat this rig for cruising, Inquire our No. 
No, 2-40-10 tate on this one. Refer to our No, 4-44-1284, 3-43-1280. . 

YACHT BROKERAGE a 


MARINE INSURANCE 











B. S$. CURRY 
so Yoott Designer and Broker T AM ty, 


Essex, Conn. Phone 7-1057 INCORPORATED 
25’ Cat, rebuilt 48, Crosby, 25 HP, clean, $2350. 
24’ Sloop, C.B., sleep 2, Universal Twin, $3000. 
26’ Sloop, C.B., 1944, sleep 2, Onan 10 HP, $2500. 250 PARK AVEN U g. NEW YO RK 
27’ Sloop, Winslow, 1926, sleep 2, 42 Univ., $3500. 
81’ Sloop, rebuilt 48 Herreshoff, sleep 5, $3000. 
85’ Sloop, Davies, 1933, sleep 4, Palmer 25 HP, $5500. ELDORADO 5-6850 
40’ Sloop, Swedish 30 Sq., sleep 2, Nylons, $3900. 
30’ Yawl, gaff, rebuilt 46, sleep 3, complete, $5000. 
32’ Yawl, gaff, Crocker, 1926, sleeps 3, hdrm, $6000. 
35’ Yawl, Winslow, 1929, sleep 6, '41 Gray, $7000. 





: Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 
41’ Ketch, Casey, 1930, sleep 5, Gray 51 HP, $11000. 

36’ Motor Saiver, 1938, sleep 6, new rig & eng. $7500. & . 

57’ Motor Sailer, Cox & Stevens, 6 & 2 crew, $22,500. Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 


INQUIRE AROUT WELDED BRONZE BOTTOM DESIGNS. 
We Specialize in Shoal Draft 





































































































FOR SALE—No. 4165 


The best Trumpy cruiser of this size built since the war. Her 
dimensions are 60’ length, 16’ beam, 4’3” draft. Built 1947. 
Powered with two 6 cyl. G.M. Diesels, 200 H.P. each. Speed 
12 m.p.h. Fuel tanks hold 600 gals., water tanks 500 gals. 
Construction of the very finest materials obtainable, with 
bronze fastenings and teak decks. There are three double 
staterooms for the owner's party, with two bathrooms and 
showers. Equipment includes large refrigerating system, deep 
freeze, diesel generator, ship-to-shore phone, etc. Everything 
in condition like new. This is a good sea boat, suitable for 
either northern or southern cruising. Now en route to Florida, 
where delivery can be obtained on arrival. See: 


LINTON RIGG & CO. 


YACHT BROKERS 
Carvel Hall ANNAPOLIS, MD. 







YACHTING 






POWER VESSELS 











Yacht Brokers 


Charter Specialists 
202 Maxwell Arcade (Andrews Ave. at New River) 


Phone 1846 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 
Member Southern Yacht Brokers Association 
xk 
Complete listings of power vessels from 25’ to 150’ to meet your 


exact requirements. Give size, type, use, sleeping accommoda- 
tions, shower bath essential and other details. 


xk 
Listings are desired if they are in good condition. ( Pictures please) 
xk 
Yachtsmen’s mailport—in one of the largest yacht markets in 
the world. 


























HINCKLEY SOU’WESTER 


Custom built in spring 1948 and 
probably the most complete boat of 
this class to be found, Teak decks, 
stainless rigging, cockpit cushions, 
roller reefing, reel winches, nylon 
working sails, genoa and _ spin- 
naker, awning, 12 volt system, 
monel galley, electric running, 
spreader, and masthead lights, 
Stainless life rail, monel stem- 
head rail, Kenyon, large spherical 
compass, Harvey-Wells Radio-tele- 
phone with broadcast band, Dyer 
Dhow midget sailing dinghy, clock 
and barometer set and many other | 
special items. This new boat is | 
offered for considerably less than | 
cost because owner has purchased | 
larger boat. In commission Miami | 

| 

| 








Inquire your own broker or: 


RICHARD H. BERTRAM CO. 


1928 PURDY AVE., MIAMI BEACH _ Phone 60622 























ROGER M. ROWE 
Yaeht Broker 
SAIL 


ER, Alden 1941 GM Diesel 165 hp., very complete. 
85’ SCHOONER, Steel Hull Alden Designed, Deckhouse. Cal. 

NER, Alden 1931, Staysail rigged, well equipped. 
64’ SCHOONER, Lawley, rebuilt 1944, = equipped, submit bid. 
62’x45’x14" fp & 2 Steel Cutter, 1946, 58 hp. Diesel. 
63’ SCHOONER, 3 Masted, 1937 venovated recently. 
56” yaw , hE, 1904, Gray 1937, sails 1946, submit bid. 
56’ KETCH, Centerboard Marconi 141 Chrysler 1943, livable. FLA. 
55’ KETCH, eee Alden designed, Gray 4-52 1946, Sleeps eight. 
52’ SCHOONER, Alden, 1925, Scripps 40 hp. 1937, well equipped. 
60-48’ KETCH— MOTORSAILERS—some DIESELS. 
45-43’ CUTTERS, late models, excellent Race Record. 
42’ KETCH, Gaff, Morse 1939, 4-52 Gray 1946, for world cruise. FLA. 

GS YAWL, Alden-Casey 1938, 30 Gray rebuilt 1948. 


METRE 

38’10" N WEEKENDER SLOOP, Rhodes 1940, 25 hp. Universal $8,000. 

36’ COASTWISE CRUISER SLOOP, Alden 1939, 25 hp. Gray. 

35’ WEEKENDER, Sparkman & Stephens- Lawley 1935, 22 Gray. Never raced. 

34’ HINCKLEY SOU’WESTER, 1948, FLA., also 1946 very complete. 

= wate SINGLE HANDER, 1940, 22 Gray, excellent inventory $7000. 
AWL, Winslow 1941, Gray 4-22. Well kept up. 

30’ ISLANDER CLASS SLOOP, Sparkman & Stephens 1939; 22 Gray 1948. 

H-28 KETCH, 1945, Gray 4-22, ag four; excellent construction. 

28’ KETCH, Thomas Langan, 1941, 5 hp. Red Wing, sleeps two. 

28’ HINCKLEY 21, 1946, 22 Gray, well equipped. 

27’ MYSTIC ISLANDER SLOOP, Post 1946, 25 Universal, sleeps three, $5500. 

236” STONEHORSE Jr. CROCKER, 1935, 22 Gray 1946, sleeps two, $2200. 

SAYBROOK SAILERETTE—STOUT FELLA—LUDERS 16—WOOD PUSSY. 


POWER 
138’x22’ x12’ TWIN DIESEL MOTOR Af bit. 1938, 6000 mi. er. reg. 
* STEEL HULL DIESEL VESSEL, used Banana and Cargo trade. 
—GM Diesels also 110’ SUBCHASERS and 85’ & 63’ ASR’s. 
ESEL, Densmore 1930, 2-150 hp. Wintons. 


75’ GREBE, 2-225 hp. Diesels (GM) 1947, very complete. FLA. 

70’ TRIPLE DIESEL FLYING BRIDGE SPORT FISHERMAN, Luders 1946. 

70’ TRUMPY DIESEL MODERN MOTOR YACHT. FLA. 

70’ TWIN DIESEL, Wells-Peterson 1946, 2-200 GM Diesels. 

65’ TWIN — GEIGER MOTOR YACHT, 1941 2-200 hp. GM’s. 

57’ ELCO, 1930, 2 GM vant 1927, refurnished and refinished. 

55’ TWIN SCREW FLYING BRIDGE Sparkman & Stephens 1937, new Engs. 

53’xi6° DIESEL SPORT CRUISER, Milo-Bailey Design, 1942; 6-72 GM 1947. 
’ MATTHE LYING BRIDGE 1940, 2-141 hp. Chryslers 1947. 

46’ MATTHEWS FLYING BRIDGE SEDAN, Chrvalers 2-41 ea., 1947. FLA. 

44’ ELCO FLYING BRIDGE DBLE CABIN, 2-141 Chryslers, shower. 

44’ ELCO, TWIN SCREW CUSTOM MODEL PLAN, Sedan 1941, 2-141. 

40’ TWIN DIESEL FLYING BRIDGE DBLE CABIN, Luders, 1947. Shower 


40’ MATTHEWS, 1947, Flying Bridge, 141 hp. Chryslers. Shower. 

38’ ppb hy db Twin Screw Dble Cabin 1939, 2-120 Kermaths 1948. 
38’ MATTHEWS, Twin Cabin 1932, 180 hp. Sterlings, rebuilt 1947. 

38’ CHRIS: CRAFT Twin Screw Deluxe Sedan 1941, 2-130 hp. 

35’ CHRIS-CRAFT, Double Cabin 1942, Twin Screw just refinished. 

34’ AGF. Sedan, 1939, 130 C. C. 1947. Very complete. 

34° HUCKINS, 1940, 2-115 hp. tor 1947; also 34’ HIGGINS, 1947. 
33’ RICHARDSON SEDAN, 19 121 Gray. 

32’ epee EAD, 1937, 2- T Gray" s $5,000. Also 30’ SEDA 

27’ ELCO 1947 EXPRESS CRUISER—23’ CHRIS-CR4FT EXP. 1947 
26’ STEEL CRAFT 1948 SEDAN, also 1947 DAY CRUISER—1947 SEDAN. 


If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT Tel. Darien 5-0990 











a WEN BER 1 YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION am 


ROGER L. BIGELOW 
YACHT BROKER 


Listings and Inquiries Solicited. 


MARINE INSURANCE 
SURVEYS e APPRAISALS 


271 NORTH AVENUE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Phone N.R. 2-4300 Nights Larch 2-1977 




















AUXILIARY 
SCHOONER 


59’-3” x 41’-4" x 13’-8” x 
7’-6".° Designed by Alden 
and built in 1930, Sleéps 8 
in owner’s party, with 2 
erew forward. New Chrysler 
Ace, 1948. Ship-to-shore 
telephone. Sails new 1946. 
Stainless steel rigging new 
1948. Excellent condition 
throughout, having been 
completely overhauled in 
1948. Unusually well found. 
Located near Boston. Ask- 
ing price, $18,000. Try rea- 
sonable offer, No, 3-41-170. 





HENRY T. MENEELY & COMPANY 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
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M.ROSENBLATT & SON 


== a NAVAL ARCHITECTS «.YACHT BROKERS «© YACHT INSURANCE 


Se ||| BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. TEL, BEEKMAN 3-7430 


Brokerage Department: Miss Linda Wesik; Mr. Arthur A. Barstow 
YACHT INSURANCE * SURVEY * YACHT MANAGEMENT 
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FOR SALE. 46’ Deluxe Chris Craft Flying Bridge Twin Serew Cruiser. 


i FOR SALE. Luxurious 65’x!6’x4’ diesel cruiser, designed by Geiger and 
Not a stock boat but a special job with numerous extras esa | Ship to built by Mathis in 1941. Two 1946 G.M. Diesels, An unusually comfortable 
Shore phone, hot and cold water under pressure, special lighting throughout, sea boat with a cruising radius of 1000 miles. Fresh water capacity 1000 


built-in bar, Fluid Heat, ete. Beautifully maintained by a professional crew. Gals. Sleeps 7 and 3 in crew. Well equipped. 































—_ 
SAIL LISTINGS POWER LISTINGS 
26’ Warner Auxiliary sloop, new 1940 27’ 1948 Elco Sport Cruiser 
30’ Sparkman Stevens Islander, 1939 30’ 1939 Eleo Sgort Cabin Cruiser 
32’ Marconi Keel Winslow 194! Yawl 33’ 1942 Baltzer Jonesport Sedan 
34’ Hinekley 1947 Southwester Sloop 33’ 1948 Owens Sedan Cruiser 
34’ Huskey keel cruising cutter, 1937 39’ 1947 Matthews Sedan Cruiser 
26’ 1938 Alden Coastwise Cruiser 39’ 1947 Consolidated T.S. Sedan 
41’ Offsoundings Class 1938 yawl 40’ 1947 Chris Craft Enclosed Bridge 
41’ Casey Marconi 1930 ketch 40’ 1941 Chris Craft Express Cruiser 
42’ Atkins double ended 1939 ketch 44’ 1939 Eleo Sedan Cruiser 
44’ Fisher’s Island One Design Sloop 48’ 1937 Elco Encl. Bridge Diesel Cruiser 
45’ Aux. Mareoni Rhodes 1927 Yawi 49’ 1947 Wells Designed Diesel Cruiser 
46’ Marconi keel cutter, ieee 50’ 1929 Dawn Flying Bridge Cruiser 
47’ Alden shoal draft 1946 k 50” 1939 Consolidated Flying Bridge Type 
48’ 1941 Alden diesel ketch MutorSailer 52’ oo Cruising Houseboat 
57’ Marconi Alden Keel Schooner, a Deluxe 56’ T.S. Consolidated Diesel Cruiser 
boat completely — 1948 58’ T.S. Wells designed diese! cruiser 
58’ 10-Metre Class cutter 60’ T.S. Trumpy diesel 1947 Houseboat 
60’ aes | = >. T. -aeaad 1% ores Pd 1946 Cruiser a “ " 
72’ Herresho arconi ketch ’ T.S. Diese athis Cruising Houseboat 
FOR SALE. New 1948 Mack- 77° Rhodes Steel ¢.b. Marconi 1947 ketch 104’ T.S. Diesel Yacht; A-1 condition. FOR SALE — Lowy diesel 
inac class sloop, 40’x27 = 6"x nine gol ff — = ‘-y - de- 
5’11”, designed by Sparkman . ~~ signed an wilt for a famous 
& —-, ee ours 2 OU ALITY LISTIN da® SOLIC ITED a bs be oust of ones 
ce oat, fas iNeations. ompiete recondi- 
ae aa _ MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS & BROKERS ASSOCIATION tiened 1947. re cauaition. 


















DESIGNERS OF DISTINCTIVE POWER & SAILING YACHTS FOR THE PAST 40 YEARS 


FOR SALE on CHARTER 
112’ DIESEL YACHT 


SHOWN in process of conversion, this Fairmile Patrol Hull has been completed as a yacht to designs by 
Eldredge-Mclnnis Inc. Reconstruction to highest yacht standards includes: New interior, new deckhouse, 
new furnishings and new mechanical equipment of most modern type. Twin G.M. 165 HP Diesels. 1200 
mile cruising range. 3 double and 1 single stateroom plus extra berths. 


ELDRIDGE-MCINNIS, INC. 


YACHT BROKERS NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
131 STATE ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. Tel. HUBBARD 2-2910 


























|| MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








44! Elco Cruiser 


Boat has been completely reconditioned. Powered with two 
Chrysler-Royal 8-cylinder motors, completely rebuilt. New 
furniture installed. Has phone set, radio compass, spherical 
compass, Zenith radio, Pram type dinghy and many other 
extras, Boat built of pre-war lumber, marine hardware and 


; : FOR SALE—D-1406—55'x15/4' TWIN SCREW DIESEL house YACHT, 
equipment. Must be seen to be appreciated. | Site ali, Tye eoeee pees 


| NAV KERS 
FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, Inc. NAVAL ARCHITECTS |» YACHT BROKERS 
1 Washington Street, Mystic, Connecticut Send Us Your Requirements 


MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION coset 


















































YACHTING 





RICHARD H. 


1928 PURDY AVENUE 
YACHT BROKERS . 





$7500. 


Two of the popular Trumpy fifty-five foot- 
ers are listed with us for sale, one Diesel 
and one gasoline powered. A third, Diesel 
powered, is available for charter. These 
post war Trumpy cruisers are the last 
word in comfort and luxury afloat and will 
not stay on the market long. 


BERTRAM & CO. 


TELEPHONE 5-0622 or 5-5387 
YACHT INSURANCE « 


35’ 1946 ELCO. Twin Crowns. Believe she 70’ TWIN DIESEL HOUSEBOAT. Two 
can be purchased for $12,500. 


36’ 1941 WHEELER. Shower. Accommoda- 
tions for 6 in 8 cabins. Twin Crowns. 


40’ 1946 ELCO. Chrysler Royals. Radiotele- 
phone, fishing chairs. Asking $21,500. 


40’ 1948 CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS. Used 
less than 40 hours. Owner has purchased 60’ 1939 TWIN DIESEL GREBE. Three 
larger ‘boat and wants offer. 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
YACHT MANAGEMENT 


double and two single staterooms. Well 
equipped and offered at a low figure. 


54’ 1939 TWIN DIESEL ANNAPOLIS. Ex- 
cellent condition. 


1946 MATTHEWS “38”. Layout plan B 
with shower. $18,000. 


double staterooms. 














We are proud to offer for charter this 103’ Mathis 
Houseboat now located in Miami, in full commis- 
sion and completely staffed with competent crew. 


This vessel has been used as the only home of her 
owner and has regularly migrated between Flor- 
ida and Maine. She is in absolutely perfect 

. “Yacht” condition and is not to be confused with 
the usual “Charter” vessel. She has never before 
been chartered. The owner of this ship recently 
died and the executors of the estate wish to char- 
ter her this winter pending use by the family next 
year. 


The charter terms asked are $9,000.00 per month 
with a possible reduction for a longer term 
charter. é 


For further information inquire of: 


THE PHILADELPHIA YACHT & AIRCRAFT AGENCY 
1316 Locust Street 
Telephone Pennypacker 9-5600 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








ERDMAN AGENCY 
Boats and Aircraft 
Est. 1946 1 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. Phone 2-6942 


BOATS: Elco 44'/2’ built 1940; twin Chrysler Royals 1946, over- 
hauled 1948; fish chairs, fish well; synchromaster; new Onan 
auxiliary; boat wired for 110 volt; Connecticut; $19,500. 
AIRCRAFT: Beechcraft C17B; Bellancas; SeaBees; Stinsons; also 
others. 

Wanted: Late model twin screw 46’ Huckins. Also, listings of 
good auxiliaries. 


Hartford: Saybrook 977-J1 
Albert W. Erdman, Jr. Baldwin Bridge Yacht Basin, Inc. 
William F. Slaymaker 


Thomas C. Beach Florida: 
Fairfield: 9-2262 Manchester: 2-2287 Charles N. Hammond 
William H. Gref A. Wells Case Schooner VIRGINIA 





npeemneseneenasnemeenenssnsse " so—_—- —— 











ROBERT G. WILSON, JR. 


Yacht Broker 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Telephone—Republic 1484 
804 17th STREET, N. W. 


1947 — 40" TWIN SCREW ELCO EXPRESS CRUISER, 
sedan cabin, raised deck, PT type hull, two Chrysler Royals. 
Boat used less than 100 hours. Many extras including 30 watt 
radio-telephone, life raft, dinghy, extra batteries (8), Lux system, 
two 40 gallon auxiliary fuel tanks, electric anchor winch. Cost— 
$32,000.00, Price — $20,000.00. 























46’ T.S. Vinyard Diesel Cruiser 
47’ T.S. Sport Fisherman 


53’ T.S. Elco with Flying Bridge 
54’ T.S. ACF Cruiser 
55’ T.S. Diesel Chris-Craft, Flying Bridge 





We are offering an unusually attractive group of boats for beth sale and charter, including cruisers, houseboats, auxiliaries, motor sailers, Class and Metre boats of every size 
and description. A few are listed below. If these are not of interest, let us have your requirements. We will gladly forward you descriptions and photographs of suitable craft. 


POWER POWER MR. HERMAN JAGLE 
38’ T.S. Twin Cabin Matthews Cruiser 57’ T.S. Elco, Diesel, Flying Bridge Brokerage Department 
40° T.S. Chris-Craft Express Cruiser 58’ T.S. Diesel Yacht with Flying Bridge SAIL 
45‘ T.S. Wheeler with Flying Bridge 60° T.S. Grebe Diesel Yacht, Flying Bridge 33’ Marconi Auxiliary Ketch 


61’ T.S. Trumpy Diesel Houseboat 

68’ T.S. ACF Power Yacht 

77’ T.S. N.Y.Y.L. & E. Co. Di 

52’ T.S. Dawn with Flying Bridge 85’ T.S. Diesel Yacht " «pa espae 
NUMEROUS OTHER YACHTS AND HOUSE- 
BOATS OF VARIOUS SIZES UP TO 250-FT. IN 
LENGTH. 84’ Diesel Powered Schooner 








34’ Marconi Auxiliary Sloop 
35’ Marconi Auxiliary Yaw! 
36’ Marconi Auxiliary Cutter 
37’ Auxiliary Schooner 

39’ Marconi Auxiliary Yaw! 
48’ Diesel Motor Sailer 

75’ Auxiliary Schooner 

77’ Diesel Powered Steel Ketch 
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THE PHILADELPHIA YACHT & AIRCRAFT AGENCY 


1316 LOCUST STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Agents for 
COLONIAL cruisers 
HINCKLEY auxiliaries 








One of the few ketch rigged motor sailers 
of moderate size—40’ LOA—13’ beam, 
5’2” draft—built 1937 by Chance of 
Annapolis and powered with 100 H.P. 
Buda. Sleeps four and one crew. Has 
cabin fireplace—two awnings—radio— 
slipcovers—brand new sails—complete in- 
ventory. 5-40-11 





37’ Sport fishing cruiser designed and 
built by Hubert Johnson in 1942. Cedar 
lapstreak construction—teak decks—twin 
Chrysler power—has fish well—out riggers 
—ship to shore phone—accommodations 
for five and one crew. 4-37-72 





This 107 foot twin screw ship is in every 
sense of the word a major yacht. She is 
completely equipped for extended cruis- 
ing, has every convenience, is beautifully 
furnished and offers luxurious accommo- 
dations for six in the owner's party. Built 
by Luders, she represents the finest of 
yacht design and construction. 4-107-4 


Phone 
PEnnypacker 


5-9600 





Hinckley custom “Sou’ Wester” — 34’ 
sloop built 1947—used as a demonstrator 
and kept in new boat condition by the 
builder’s yard. Boat sleeps four, has pri- 
vate stateroom, fine galley and is fully 
equipped including many extras. Can be 
delivered anywhere. 1-24-21 
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50° HAND MOTOR SAILER. A very 
beautiful, roomy, seaworthy, comfortable 
home afloat. Teak wood trim outside, 
black walnut inside. Sleeps 8. All ex- 
terior brightwork and outside paint re- 
moved and boat refinished. New mast, 
boat completely rerigged with new spar. 





FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


Builders of “Seagoin” Boats * MARINE AGENCY 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 


No. 6590 — 44° — 1941 Elco deckhouse 
cruiser. Two new Chrysler-Royals. 

No. 2005—25’ Post-Designed and built 
sport fishing launch. Chrysler Royal mo- 
tor. Slightly used, 

No. 4105—Used “‘MYSTIC’’ Islander. 
Sleeps 4. Many extras. 

No. 1118—23%’ Chris-Craft sport fishing 
boat. 125 h.p. Lathrop. 

No. 2531—-38’ TWIN-CABIN deckhouse 
fisherman cruiser. Chrysler-Royal. 

No. 3106—75’ Consolidated twin-motor 
cruiser. Excellent condition. 

No, 1832—26’ Fully enclosed HIGGINS 
cruiser, Slightly used as demonstrator. 
Like new. Bargain for quick sale, 

No. 2022—19’ Higgins runabout. Gray 
Fire-Ball. 

No. 6220—35’ Post Built Block Island 
Commercial Fish Boat. 

No. 1218—50’ Schooner-yacht, powered 
with Palmer motor: Price $2800. 

No. titt—28’ Cruising and sport fishing 
boat. Fisherman type hull. Wet lobster 
or fish well. Heavy duty Lathrop motor. 
Make excellent small party boat. 








CHARLES PETZOLD & CO. 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS . YACHT BROKERS / 
¢. _— MARINE INSURANCE * MARINE ENGINEERS «< 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-6492-3 








No. 5007—54” Twin Screw A.C.F. Chrysler Royal Engines new 
1947. Sleeps 8. Electric toilets, tub and shower. Double and single 
staterooms. Large deckhouse. All new furnishings. New canvas. 
Electric Refrigeration. New Generator. New Stove. Electric bilge 
pump and other extras. Completely refinished throughout. Never 
in Government service. For sale—reasonable. 














MIAMI 3-5431 





CASCansen 


YACHT INSURANCE 


Miami 52 Ylrida 


REMEMBER, JUST YACHT INSURANCE 


62 Welliam Shree 
New Vrh § NY, 


WHITEHALL 3-7797 
JOHN E. RODSTROM, ASSOCIATE 











































































YACHTING 


131 STATE STREET 
ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
YACHT BROKERS : Tel. HUbbard 2-2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


Left—2553—This 42’3” 0.0. aux. marconi 
schooner can be bought at a reasonable 
price as owner has acquired a different 
boat. New sails 1947. Accommodations for 
5 include a double stateroom. 


Right — 21535— An immaculate Elco 53 
footer available with exceptionally compe- 
tent captain, for charter in Florida. Will 
accommodate up to 6. 








Many excellent listings in both Sail and Power for Southern charter 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATE: Wm. R. Potts, Halesite Yacht Service Inc., L. I., Tel. Huntington 273 

















39°11" O.A.—29' W.L. | : 
10° 10" Beam 3' 9" Draft aod 


Designed by Wirth Monroe with the | 
Cruising Club rule in mind, this center- 
board ketch rates favorably and has a 
good turn of speed. Spanish cedar im- 
ported specially for the purpose is used 
for her planking and she is fastened 
with monel. Decks are teak. Her gen- } 
erous beam provides comfortable agccom- } 
modations for four. Layout is conven- 
tional and galley is aft. Completed late | 





FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


this fell. b . “ay : (Dec.-March) 56’ Dawn, built 1941. Two double berths aft, 
ts , her owner is unabie to use her . . . . 

due to ill health ond is offering her for | one single cabin with double berth, one berth in deckhouse, 2 
substantially less than cost. In com- in crews’ quarters. Pressure hotwater throughout, ship-to-shore 
mission Miami. Inquire your own broker radio, automatic steering, complete equipment, electric toilets 


RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO and shower. Location Palm Beach. 
: Reply BOX 1200, c/o YACHTING 



































192 a 
$28 Purdy Ave. Meet Geek Phone $0622 205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
a $45 
pg cs FOR SALE 
FOR | This handy SPORT FISH- 
ERMAN, Length 0.A. 


36’-0"; L.W.L.  35’-07; 
Beam 10’-6”; Draft 3’- -0”. 
Substantially’ built with 
cedar planking over close- 
ly spaced white oak 
frames. 8 cyl. Chrysler 


SALE 
65’ 











{ twin-screw engine new last year. 
‘ diesel | Speed 10% miles. Engine 
\ . | shielded. Hull completely 
{ cruiser } bonded against electroly- 


sis. 25 watt R.C.A, ship 





















































* fh telephone, K 
Cruise SOUTHERN waters this WINTER — radio. direction sider, "2 
* . 7] “ sleetrie horn,’ bilge blow: 
on this luxurious yacht “CHANTICLEER. er electric bilge. pum. 
‘ine accommodations for 
° 0. Toil d gal- 
Hey ser m4 beautifully furnished, she’ll make you proud to sail large tee bor. Aledo 
es 
M oe " ‘aie waar take, 
ake her your private hotel in Southern harbors. Sleeps seven. 16’ total capacity 78 gals. 
wide ane ae fare ont ot aft. “aun radius 1,000 miles. Carries ee oe, ees. 
water. Now located in Miami, Fla. 95 | gals. . shea 
B. . & DOBSON Neval Architect CO2 system. Steadying 
A REAL BUY! Write for full particulars to Box 1203 YACHTING, 205 etait Bee” derther 
E. 42 St., N.Y.C., or to your own broker. Tel. New Bedford 5-7162 — 
P.O. BOX 407 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
WIRES AAR SMALL BOATS and LONG VOYAGES 
yy 
/ SLOOP — 28°6" 0.A or Sailing All Seas in Idle Hour 
| j serine y A Dwight Long. From Seattle to Long Island in a 32-foot ketch, 
: Built by Goudy & Ste- i the South Seas and the Mediterranean. $4.00 
| a 4 eee WIND ALOFT, WIND ALOW 
sal Bluejacket, overhauled /// By gentoo account of two single-handed Atlantic 
V/) 1948. New upholstery. ) sages, once under sail and once under power. $3.50 
ow irfoam cockpit BLUE WATER VAGABOND 
cushions. McKean pram, y By Dennis Puleston. Six years of adventurous sailing in the South 
4 new 1947. Working sails // and China Seas. ° $3.50 
) fair. Big Genoa and Spin- ) ISABEL AND THE SE : 
naker perfect. An excep- A 
y tionally well-built boat Y) By George Millar. A post-war voyage in the 46-foot auxiliary ketch 
that has had extremely // Truant from England via the canals and rivers of France, down the 
good care. May be seen // Coast of Italy and across to Greece. $3.50 
y in the vicinity of Green- 
with. Ah uneseal buy at 1/1 THE CRUISE OF THE SNARK 
Yj , s| 4,800. ) By Jack London. Illustrated. $3.00 
} 
yj ee i fERBERT HAYES YACHT SALES , YACHTING e BOOK DEPARTMENT 
reenwic ve el.: Greenwich 8-2051, Greenwich, Conn. 
SSS 205 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 
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ee AOE eh ND IS 5 oo Ac Soe ok vicdidie Fohvicecleeese’s $ 9,500 
Ventnor Hydroplane “Inferno”, former “Okie Doak III’, 
ON IE eich coca bes as bbaad bocwerecece’s 500 
AO Same eee Sie We LOE 6 oon ci cnc peice ccc ccccecaces 16,500 
ee es las guts. we.u-e G abos eo 4,200 
27 foot 1-Cabin Owens, new May, 1948................... 4,000 
ee ee act vekcbsevescewovene 1,250 
26 foot Cramer, mew Crown Motor... 6... eee tee 2,500 
el Me ae ce en kc 5 edad bad sabe ceedes 1,500 
Ce ee I, UE oe ela cw ck saat nevecvecveaws 5,500 
I RS I os oo as y'g Ais wie he's vis. a5p-e sama 6,500 
4—20 x 17 new Equipoise propellers................... 25.00 ea. 
Pes Se t,o ak eiekwaaas sneececdwas' 750 
26 foot Sea Bird Yawl, New °47 with Gray 4-64........ 5,300 
28 foot Richardson, Built 1929, New 90 HP. Motor...... 1,300 
38 foot Matthews, Built 1929, New Chrysler Royal 1944.... 4,000 
FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 
FAIR HAVEN, N. J. Phone Red Bank 6-3010 























Pe 
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J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. § 
Yacht Broker ! 


POWER e AUXILIARY « SAIL 





18 East Lexington Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Telephone: Le-1070 

















* OWENS FLAGSHIP DEALERS’ 
NATION-WIDE USED BOAT MART 


|. 






—™s 





SASHAY 


40’ Cutter—one of the Owens’ 
boats of fame—built 1946, ex- 
cellent racing record, well ay 
equipped, good sail inventory, excellent condition, 
unusual buy for the yachtsman interested in an ex- 
tremely fast comfortable cruiser that will win 
races, Gray 191 Auxiliary. 


Inquire about this model and receive additional 
listing of good used boats. 


See Your Nearest Dealer, 
or address: 


OWENS DEALERS’ 
Used Boat Mart 


Patan YACHT CO., Stansbury Rd., Baltimore 22, meet 





C. P. AMORY, Distributor, Inc. | 
AMORY BUILDING, 108 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance 


& 





A lovely 46’ Twin-Screw Matthews, a wonderful 
cruiser. Equipped with fishing chairs and loads of 
other desirable equipment, powered with Chrysler 
Royals. Both motors and yacht in splendid condition. 


1930 Twin-screw Deck House, completely overhauled 
38’ Matthews. 


1937 Twin cabin, twin-screw 38’ Matthews. 

1938 Twin cabin, Twin-screw 40’ Sport Fisherman. 
1937 Double cabin, Single-screw 46’ Matthews. 

1934 Double cabin, Single-screw Matthews. 

1930 Hand Motor Sailer Ketch rig, 50-footer. 

1934 63’ Ketch rig Hand Motor Sailer. 

36’ Auxiliary Ketch. 

25’ Matthews Sailer. 

24 Auxiliary Cat Boat. 














“WEEK-ENDER" 


L.O.A. 35°6" BEAM: 9°5" 
DRAFT: 5° 6" 





\ Built by Lawley. Completely re- 
conditioned 1948. Has large in- 
ventory of working sails and 
light sails. Dinghy, rubber mat- 
tresses. 


Boat Must Be Seen To Be 





SS Appreciated. For Information 
FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 
MYSTIC CONN. 














| FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


This luxurious Wells designed yacht, 
which has been reconditioned throughout 
including installation of new engines and 
refurnished like new, available in Miami, 
Florida, about December Ist, is for sale or 
charter—immediate delivery. Accommoda- 
tions provide for four comfortable double 
staterooms, each with tile bath, large 
living salon, lounge, dining salon, etc. 
Without question, is the best yacht of her 
size and type afloat. 


Complete particulars and purchase price 
furnished upon request. Apply: 


CLIFFORD MOOERS, Owner 
P. O. Box 248 Boerne, Texas 


Or Your Broker 
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YACHTING 








CHARTERS 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


CHARLES W. BLIVEN & CO., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





CRUISERS 
AUXILIARIES e HOUSE YACHTS 


1951 EVERGLADES CONCOURSE e NORMANDY ISLE 


Associated with 


SALES 


PHONES 6-4521—5-4220 





GEERD N. HENDEL 
Naval Architect 
YACHTS AND COMMERCIAL VESSELS 
Specializing in Aluminum Alloy Yacht Construction 
CAMDEN, MAINE, Tel. 3097 











DAIR N. LONG and ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
35 North Raymond Avenue 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 

« _ Telephone: Sycamore 6-7423 

















Now Js Che Cime 


to think of Next Year’s Boat. Consult US. 
Ask for up-to-date list of “Yachts for Sale,’ 
. Will Trade, Ex- 


Why be without?? . . 
change and Finance Purchases. 


< FOR SALE: 


35’x29’x11’x5’ Alden Ketch. Top condi- 
tion. Very roomy. Fully found. Sleeps 


4. Sep. Stateroom. 


Price . . . Inquire 


OTHERS — POWER & SAIL 


rIENRY BAAT. INC. 


Marblehead, Mass., 1005-W 











THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 


Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


Philadelphia 6. Pennsylvania 


Lombard 3-0658 and 3-0659 


Cable BOMO 








“KNOW TILE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 


Phone: City Island 8-1325 Marine Underwriters Surveyor 








A. M. DEERING 


Naval Architect 


Specializing in Sail and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure 
228 N. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. Cable: AMDEER 


Yacht Broker 


Marine Insurance 


State 8932 














J. MURRAY WATTS & CO. 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
ALL TYPES OF DIESEL AND SAILING YACHTS 


301 Rex Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
Tel.: Chestnut Hill 7-1469 Cable Address: “Murwat” 

















RAISED DECK 


CRUISER 
Custom built 1946. Designed by 
FOR SALE Eldridge McInnis. Built by 
Palmer Scott. 38’x10’x3’. Beau- 
Built in 1935 46’ double-ended } tifully appointed. Plastic cov- 
aff-rigged ketch. 15 foot ered airfoam cushions and 


eam gives roominess and com- | 

fort with headroom to spare | 
throughout. A stiff dry boat of 
proven ocean cruising ability. | 
Sleeps 7-8. Write for details. 
First reasonable offer takes her. 
Now in San Francisco. 


MRS. LUCY M. MERRILL 
39 Fernwood Dr. S.F. 16, Calif. 


bunks. Toilet, galley, sleeps 
two. Grand fisherman teak 
deck. Aux. generator. Auto- 
matic bilge pump. 250 hp. Hall 
Scott Invader. Most unusual 
boat. Location New York. 


J. W. COCHRAN 
DIXON, ILLINOIS 


























OWNER “ a beautiful water- FOR SALE 
front estate is forming 1. 
a small community of congenial, re- Used 6-metre Genoas and 


mainsails, Nylon and cotton. 
Also International Class jibs 
and mains. Write for list and 
prices. LUDERS MARINE 
CONSTRUCTION CO., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


fined lovers of salt water and will 
dispose of a small number of water- | 
front homesites. They are reasonably | 
restricted as the owner wants to | 
safeguard his own estate. The land 
is high and rolling; with tall oaks, 
hickories, maples, pines and holly 
trees. Hurricane harbor and deep, 
wide water. Two Yacht Clubs near. 
Send for photographs. 


“BERKELEY HALL” 


Weems, Virginia 











1947 Eleco 40 foot express cruiser. 
Run less than 100 hours and in ex- 
cellent condition. Twin opposite ro- 





tation Chrysler Royals give 26 mile 
Speed. Many extras including hot 





water pressure system, shower, etc. 
Boat in storage at Cincinnati. Bro- 
kers protected. J. G. Schmidiapp, 
3804 Montgomery Road, | 


BOATS IN FLORIDA 


35’ Tw. Se. 1937 Chris-Craft 
40’ Tw. Sc. 1947 Matthews | 
40’ Tw. Se. 1947 Chris-Craft 
65’ Tw. Se. New York Yacht 


GREGORY BOAT COMPANY 
1327 E. Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit 7, Mich. 





12, Ohio. 














| FOR SALE 
| FLORIDA BOAT YARD 








HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


Naval Architect 


88 CITY ISLAND AVENUE, CITY ISLAND 


NEW YORK 64, N. Y. 


Construction 


Conversions 


Alterations 











Located on Bast Coast Waterway in 








protected harbor between Indian 
River and U. S. Route 1. One block 
from center of fast growing city. 
Marine railway, machine and mill 
shops, offices, warehouse and Gulf 
gas dock. Complete facilities for re- 
pair and building. Valuable boat 
and engine franchises. For details 
write to owner, Box No. !20!1, ¢/o 
YACHTING, 205 +E. 42nd St., 
N.Y.C. 17, N. Y¥ 


Designer of Stormy Petre! sloops 
desires partner with modest capi- 
tal to handle promotion and sales 
of this and other interesting 
small sail craft from Maine yards. 
Address 
JOHN T. ROWLAND 
Newcastle, Maine | 
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YACHTSMEN‘S 


SWAP CHEST 


Exclusively for Yachtsmen: The 
policy of the “Swap Chest” is not 
to accept advertising from business 
firms, dealers, manufacturers or 
other commercial vendors. 


Copy Rules: Advertisements from 
individuals of used boats, used en- 
gines or other used equipment, etc., 
for swap, resale, wanted or charter. 
All advertisements accepted at pub- 
lisher’s option and must be signed 
with name and address. No YACHT- 
ING Box Numbers in “Swap Chest” 
columns. 


Closing Date: Advertisements are 
not acknowledged. They are printed 
in the first issue to go to press after 
their receipt. However, if received 
after the third of any month they 
may be printed in the second follow- 
ing issue. 


Rates and Terms: “‘Swap Chest” ad- 
vertisements are published at 20 
cents per word including name and 
address, with a minimum charge of 
$4.00. Check or money order in cor- 
rect amount must accompany the 
advertisement. 


Send your advertisement with your 
remittance to SWAP CHEST, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Wanted: Marine Radio 75 or 100 
watts, R.C.A. preferred. Send de- 
tails. Also 110 volt D.C. Marine gen- 
erator. Avery B. Chereton, 4801 
W codward Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 





Y oung ‘nial seeks suaeion: Maritime 
Academy graduate, Naval Reserve 
officer, Third Mate’s license, excellent 
Spanish. Wife is experienced English- 
Spanish stenographer. Alex Fernandez, 
34-10 84th St., Apt. 2H, Jackson 
Heights, N.. ¥. 





Wanted: Partner with meer back- 
ing for summer coastal schooner cruise 
for boys; excellent clientele. Write: 
Herbert Cochrane, Avon Old Farms, 
Avon, Conn. 








For Sale: Two Old Sone Dinghys, 
one 8 ft. and one 10 ft., both in good 
condition. Price $50. 00 and $70.00 
respectively. Carl Baquie, 126 oe 
Garden Rd., Larchmont, 





Man wants ae on power boat or 
sailing craft going to Florida. Will 
share food expenses. Frank Campa- 
nella, P. O. Box 175, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


63’ AVR otiatenk 2"x17"9" Monel 
shafts, 2” Akerite bearings, bronze 
rudders, 23%” propellers, 24 volt 
autopulses, parts for Hall Scott De- 
— A. Goranson, — 24, Vinoy 
Basin, St. Petersburg, Fila. 


Sale: Fifteen foot Portis: Gaal 2 rac- 
ing record. Mahogany spars. Three 
sails including Ratsey. $225.00. At 
Spray Beach, N. J. Paul Craig, 232 
North 5th St., Reading, Pa. 











For Sale: Sound Interclub 28 9” x 
7'6” x 4'9”. Two mainsails, jib, spin- 
naker, all equipment. Stainless steel 
rigging. $2700. E. Hansen, 109 Lor- 
raine Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





Edgartown ROVER for sale, very 
sturdy centerboard sloop, top condi- 
tion, designed by Rhodes, with two 
mainsails, jib, genoa, spinnaker, stain- 
less steel rigging. Joseph W. Welsh, 
1170 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. Business 
Phone: MU 6-8536. 


Sea Skiff: Hubert Johnson built: 30 
ft. Twin Screw Chrysler Aces: 22 
mile speed. Head forward. Helms- 
man’s position forward under shelter. 
Huge cockpit. Fish box. Hull taken 
down to wood this year. Can stand 
any inspection. Price a fg Dr. H. 
Cherry, Westwood R.F.D 2, New 
Jersey. 





Captain, 20 
few winters South, best of references 
but no Southern contacts so this ad- 
vertisement. Prefer one man boat, 
willing to assist around home, desire 
good people and living conditions, 
rather than top salary. Wilmot Mar- 
chant, Hyannis Port, Mass. 





ears experience North, 





For Sale: Handy C. B. kinockiahout 
21'2” overall, 6'3” beam, about 2’ 
draft with board up. Buoyancy tanks, 
decked over. Fenwick Indian Class 
Alden design, built 1938, now at 


Sakonnet, Rhode Island. Price includ- 


ing storage $700. Bargain. Owner: 
John G. Alden, 131 State St., Boston 
9, Mass. } 


For Sale: Class X dinghy completely | 
refinished. Nine foot mahogany 
moulded plywood dinghy designed for | 
sailing rig. Primus stove. M. Ladd, 
Essex, Conn. 





For Sale: Fifteen watt Marine radio 
telephone. Four channels plus stand- 
ard broadcast band. Less than % 
price. Never used. J. W. Scott, 6283 
Del Valle Drive, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Seagoing, double- ended, auxiliary 
cutter, “Southern Cross’, 1935, 26’ 
waterline, accommodates four. Teak 
decks, lead keel, headroom. Finest ma- 
terial and workmanship. $6500. Alex. 
Bauer, 1524 Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





29’ Triangle aa EY two. New 
Johnson 5 hp. Two sets of sails (Rat- 
sey, Cousens & Pratt), spinnaker and | 
balloon. Excellent condition. Robert 
Keedick, Route #1, Westport, Conn. | 
Ship-shore radio by Jefferson-Travis. 
used only three months and in perfect 
condition. Two channels ship to ship 
and New York Marine operator. Crys- 
tals included. Real bargain at $50. 
Write E. F. Lethen, 70 Mendota, 
Rye, N. Y. or Phone LE 2-9050. 


Wanted: Sailing b berth South. Around 
Dec. 15th-20th. College junior, Great 
Lakes and ocean; schooner, cutter, 
ketch, experience. Referencs. D. Bruce 
Connolly, Box 116, Olivet, Seruniscrsstt 





Do you want to sail south? Small 
ketch leaving December. Contact im- 
mediately by letter. W. G. Dellen- 
baugh, 715 Pequot Rd., Southport, 
Conn. 





57’ Goast Guard Patrol pry con- 
verted as yacht. Twin Diesel. Shower, 
hot and cold water. Direction finder. 
Ship to shore radio. Sleeps six. Com- 
fort below. Price $19,500. Owner, 290 
De Leon Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. | 
Phone 881080. 


Two Thistle class Pasay for aes Cee 
new, one used three months last sum- 
mer. Completely equipped. Details on | 
request. Stacy G. Carkhuff, Jr., 2760 
Burlingame Road, Topeka, Kansas. 








REBUILT ENGINES 


Used and rebuilt marine engines and | 
lighting plants now available in 
many different sizes and _ types. 
Write for our bargain list. Universal 
Motor Company, 312-A Universal 
Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 








English skipper and wife traversed | 
Atlantic in yachts four times, so t 
thoroughly experienced, willing | to 
take another yacht and arrange for 
additional crew from America or 
Canada to Burope next January at 
reasonable cost. Write STANILAND, 
HOTEL CARLTON HOUSE, NAS- 
SAU, BAHAMAS. 











YACHT YARDS ae | 
FOR SALE 


East Coast both North and 
South Listings Solicited } 


Reply Box 1201, c/o YACHTING, | 
205 E. 42 St., N. Y¥. 17, N. Y. | | 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


IN 
Yachting 
All classified advertising is payable in advance. 


Advertisements are not acknowledged. They are 
printed in the first issue to go to press after their 
receipt. However, if received after the third of any 
month they may be printed in the second following 


SWAP CHEST RATES 


Advertisements placed by individuals of used boats, 

used engines, or other used equipment, for swap, 

resale, or wanted. No commercial advertisements. 
See “Swap Chest” column heading. 





“Swap Chest” advertisements are set in uniform 
classified style without illustrations. They must be 
signed with name and full address-NO YACHTING 
Box Numbers in these columns. 


RATE: 20 cents a word including name 
and address. $4.00 minimum charge. 


GENERAL CLASSIFIED RATES 


Advertisements of used boats, used engines, or other 
used equipment, for resale, charter or wanted. 


Simply select the space you wish to use, send us 
the text, a photograph (glossy print preferred), and 
your check to cover the cost. If you request it a 
YACHTING Box Number will be assigned and replies 
will be forwarded to you but your replies will reach 
you faster if you use your name and address. 


Space Text Text and 

Size Only Ilustration 
1 column (156”) x 1” $ 14.00 — 
1 column x 1%” 21.00 _ 
1 column x 2”...... 28.00 $ 36.00 
1 column x 2” 35.00 43.00 
1 column x 3” 42.00 50.00 
1 column x 4” Pern 56.00 64.00 
2 columns (3%”) x 1" 42.00 50.00 
2 columns x 2” 56.00 64.00 
Ye page—3%" x 242” 70.00 80.00 
Ye page—15”" x 5%” 70.00 80.00 
Y% page—3%" x 5%” 115.00 125.00 
% page—7” x 242" 115.00 125.00 
% page—3%” x 102” 195.00 210.00 
Y% page—7” x 5%” 195.00 210.00 
Full page—7” x 10%” ............ 335.00 355.00 


REMEMBER 


All classified advertising is payable on_ insertion. 
Please forward your remittance with your adver- 
tisement. No new product advertising in Classified 
sections. No agency commission. Display rates on 
application. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP 


205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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YACHTING 


Too Good Fo iyuin / 


YOUR LAST OPPORTUNITY 
TO SECURE ONE OF THESE 
MAGNIFICENT NEW ELCO CRUISERS 


SS 






















ELCO 40 EXPRESS CRUISER 
...Speed 25-27 m.p.h. Sleeps 
6. Literature upon request. 





yA 


fl 
i 


A. announced before, the construction of Elco pleasure craft 


\N 
rf 
S 
NS 
S 
Ss has been suspended indefinitely, due to rising costs of labor and 
\ materials. There are only a few new Elco 35 Cruisettes and Elco 40 
S 
NS 
N 
\N 
N 


Express Cruisers still on hand. The number is decreasing fast as 
value-conscious yachtsmen are taking advantage of this final oppor- 


S 
SN tunity to own one of these great boats. 





N 
N Because of the fine craftsmanship and choice materials that go N 
\ into every Elco, the cruisers now available cannot be duplicated \ 
\ under current conditions for less than one-third again their present \ 
\ prices. Today, more than ever before, they are boating’s best buy \ 
) \ —exceptional values that you should investigate at once, before S 
N iti SN 
XN it is too late. SN 
SX Our Elco guarantee and parts service will be maintained for S 
X ; pe SN 
X the benefit of all Eleo owners. Plant operations are continuing on 


\ other Elco products. 


Don’t miss your last chance to acquire a superb new Elco! The 
few remaining boats are subject to prior sale. So act promptly. 
rite or phone today for full information. 


My 
My 
YY 
May 


ci cen a ¢ ‘ . 

ELCO 35 CRUISETTE... S 
Speed 23-25 m.p.h. Sleeps 6. SS 
Write for literature today. 
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A LOOK AHEAD \ CONTENTS 
—- we are a strictly non-political magazine, we COVER, Down the Inland Waterway 
§ can oo r _ as — =o next editorial board. Painting by Lois M. Darling 

aving observed what a shambles the public made of al idea 

Messrs. Gallup, Roper, et al., it is not our intention to stick WINTER CIRCUIT se 
out our collective necks on predictions—yachting or other- By Carleton Mitchell..............1.sseesseeseeoe 35 
wise. But, giving a glance astern at the season now con- ICEBOATING—1949 
cluded, perhaps. a few discreet observations on the future i Miia i 38 
may be made. The following seem significant: ics Bd gt 

We venture to state (oops, there we go) that during the OLD GENTLEMEN'S WAR 
postwar period few sports have grown, and continue to By Weston Martyr 42 
grow, in as healthy a fashion as has yachting. Today, it is SALTON SEA AND LAKE MEAD REGATTAS 
truly a national pastime. Each tabulation from the Coast , fil Taal 

; ; By Kent Hitchcock 44 
Guard shows a steadily growing fleet of pleasure boats, from ’ 
429,719 to 434,037 in the first six months of 1948. What is “TALTOHNA 
more significant is that these figures indicate a relatively By Edgar B. Tolman, Jr................00000+ 47 
evenly distributed national growth—inland as well as coastal. BOATS CAN COST LESS 

No small amount of credit for the above situation should By Winth L. Warne 48 
go to the builders of the smaller stock boats, both power Sapo Semcheamcds Seem rn arena aa 
and sail. Considering the times, they have produced, and TO RACE OR NOT TO RACE 
sold, a surprisingly large number of craft. While many prices By W. Melvin Crook Pacotind 51 
remain higher than the purchaser (and the builder, for pet SoS. Ps 
that matter) likes, analysis of the dollar-for-dollar cost of SEAGOING SYNTHETICS " 
today’s pleasure boat is no more out of line than is food, By W. H. de Fontaine 54 
wearing apparel, or the cost of a set of tires. GROUNDING AND BONDING SYSTEMS 

Custom building? It is the hope of all hands that condi- By F. L. Moore, Jr. 57 
tions will permit the construction of such craft to show ah, se at { aah 
some increase during 1949, but here the considerations in- FROM GRASS ROOTS TO PINE CONES 
volved are too complex to permit any generalities. By N. G Bilane and D. B. Blossom 60 

Used boats? Personally, we do not believe that prices THE MONTH IN YACHTING 63 
(special conditions excepted) are going to show much CEES " 
fluctuation. And, on the record, why should they? It stands WATERFRONT NEWS 6% 
to reason that until more new boats are built (particularly DESIGN SECTION 70 
those of moderate size) used boat prices will remain rela- 3 ; 4 
tively unchanged. GADGETS & GILHICKIES 76 

We choose to be optimists. Sober analysis confirms that MORE POWER TO YOU 78 
all nautical monetary matters such as boat prices, yard bills . ; ¥ 
and yacht club dues, when related to today’s inflated econ- THE GAM 82 
omy, have not truly shown the increase that many of us WITH THE U.S. POWER SQUADRONS 84 
now believe. Oe Le EI 

It’s been a fine season, we sincerely believe the next one WITH THE RACING CLASSES 106 
will be even more enjoyable, so, on that cheery note— owihere <2 , -_ . . 

¥ ? NEWS FROM YACHTING CENTERS 108 
A Merry Christmas and the Very Best New Year! 
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e Longboat 


By SPUN YARN 


space of the feat performed by a sailor named Ronald 

Johnson in sailing an unpowered sub-chaser from 
Hawaii to the Fiji Islands. Having been separated from a 
towing vessel when one day out of Honolulu, Johnson used 
a bolt of sail cloth to the best advantage and after drifting 
four months at an average speed of half a knot, hailed a 
passing steamer and was towed safely into Suva. He writes 
me from that far-off port, saying that YACHTING is unobtain- 
able there (Memo to our circulation department: I am not 
only disappointed but surprised!) but that he had found a 
copy of the April issue while on a flying trip to New Zealand 
and sends me further particulars: These follow: 

“I found that the only way to sail her was backwards, and 
always in the troughs of the waves as there was not sufficient 
speed for steerageway at any time, the canvas area being 
only about 700 square feet and about 5,000 needed. But 
the troughs of the seas were pointing toward Fiji and the 
East and Northeast Trades held until 350 miles from there, 
in spite of yachtsmen and Pilot Books affirming that they 
cease on the Equator. I have three times (am a veteran of 
only three trips) struck Northeast Trades reaching over a 
thousand miles below the Equator. 

“I had a roll of canvas on board as well as some small 
timbers. One mast 18 feet high was spliced with planks in 
three places. The highest sail (square) reached 18 feet 
above the deck. I worked on the principle that if I sailed 
one half of the ship the other must surely follow. I could 
not turn the vessel and when it slewed around in calm or 
squall I had to shift masts forward and endeavor to sail 
forward. But always crabbed in a strong gale. In a hurricane 
down Hurricane Passage between Wallis and Tin Can 
Islands 120 feet of strong ‘sail’ pulled the vessel clear.” 

A rough sketch accompanying Mr. Johnson’s explanation 
shows that he provided his sub-chaser not with a spritsail, 
as I had supposed, but with three squaresails. The tallest 
mast was mounted from the after bulkhead of the pilot 
house. In order to sail to best advantage (i.e., stern first) 
he set a small mast and sail above the fantail, and in between 
from the after end of the engine house a medium sized sail. 
The wind, acting on these sails from broad abeam, gave 
the chaser sternway and so moved her crabwise along the 
axes of the troughs. Another sketch, depicting the mizzen 
transferred from the fantail to the forecastle and the posi- 
tions of the large foresail and medium mainsail interchanged, 
clarifies the manner of getting way on the vessel when she 
had been slewed around in calm or squall. 


GS aeet MONTHS ago I wrote admiringly in this 
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It was no small achievement to convert an engineless hulk 
into a sailboat, but a sailor's life and fortune were in the 
balance and he was fortunate in having both the time and 
the ingenuity required to pull the trick. 


By the way, my files of old clippings contain these little 
items: In the early summer of 1947 a former New York 
elevator operator who had grown tired of going up and 
down in one place set out from Ireland to cross the Atlantic 
in the 18-foot yawl Patricia. And on July 18th of the same 
summer the 46-foot yawl Seven Seas, owned by Stanley B. 
Cressey, of Bath, Me., departed from Baileys Island with 
Lisbon as her destination. Has anyone heard of the further 
adventures of these mariners? And will some one who keeps 
closer track of the news than I do assist me to congratulate 
Major F. Benjamin Carlin when or if he completes his leap 
across the Atlantic in a jeep? 
ivr 

Thanks to Al Gray who has sent me a dispatch appearing 
in the San Diego Union, I learn that the Navy’s floating 
underwater sound laboratory, the 62-foot yawl Saluda 
(piquantly mentioned in the dispatch as an 87-foot sloop) 
has safely reached her destination after a passage of 83 
days from New London, Conn. Never had any fears about 
that one, as she was commanded by Hank Shufeldt and had 
Roddy Phillips as her exec, but am glad nevertheless to 
know that she made it. She was manned by a crew of 
Naval Reservists, two of whose comments on the grueling 
journey were edifying, though not too professional. Said a 
boatswain’s mate, third class: “I never hope to travel on a 
fancier job, but wouldn’t make the return trip for any 
dough.” Said the cook: “Acapulco and Hollywood are the 
best liberty towns, but we ran short of money. Anyhow, we 
got to meet Esther Williams, the actress and swimmer. She 
was vacationing there and came aboard a couple of times.’ 
What a sight oN sea-weary mariners she must have been, 
whether actressing or swimming. And how times and spirit- 
ual values have changed with the passing of the years! 
Richard Henry Dana sailed from Boston to California and 
described his experiences in Two Years Before the Mast. 
The Saluda’s cook summed up his impressions even more 
eloquently and a great deal more trenchantly in the remark, 
‘Anyhow, we got to meet Esther Williams.” 


Some of you birds who have been laying up your boats 
in wet storage in the well-founded belief that they were 
(Continued on page 94) 
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If that dreamy look means you’re 
thinking about a southern cruise 
now ... or those pleasant days 
after fitting-out time . take a 
tip from America’s most progres- 
sive boat builders—plan on 
Packard marine power. 


Whether you choose the 100-HP 
Packard Marine Six or the 150-Hp 
Packard Marine Eight, you get 
the smoothness and quietness that 
comes from Packard’s advanced 
design. And you get the trouble- 






100-HP MAR'NE SIX 


Sead 





ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





Ave you getting that far “s weigh’ look 


free performance that comes from 
engines that are precision-built 
and “‘conservatively rated.”’ 

Both are standard-equipped 
with built-in finger-tip gear con- 
trol. You enjoy new convenience 

cut installation costs 
eliminate the need for booster 
equipment. 

See your Packard Marine 
Engine dealer now, or write to 
Packard Marine Engine Depart- 
ment (Dept. Y) for literature, 





stating the size and type of your 
boat and where it is docked and 
serviced. 
“Powered by Packard” 
Here are some of the leading 
boat builders who offer Packard 
Marine Engines 
equipment: 
Chris-Craft ¢ Correct Craft ¢ Equitable 
Harco « Hubert Johnson « Hugh Lee 
Hydra Cruiser « Matthews * Owens 
Richardson * Seaport ¢ Steelcraft 
Truscott « Ventnor « Wheeler 


as optional 


150-HP MARINE EIGHT 


Packard 


MARINE ENGINE DEPARTMENT 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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WINTER CIRCUIT 


The West Indies Offer Variety and Distance Enough to Satisfy Anyone 


By CARLETON MITCHELL 







HEN I was a little boy I was taken to 
visit a great-aunt who lived in the coun- 
try. After a morning of absorbing such 
fundamental truths as the source of 
milk, and that corn comes in wrappers, 
4 and that while chickens will run trom 
little boys geese won't, I found the pan- 
try. It was a pantry of an earlier America, a wondrous dim 
cavern tiered with shelves. In rows were neat glass cylinders 
of jams and pickles and preserves. For a moment I stood as 
Aladdin must have stood after the first successful trial run 
on the lamp, and then I fell to work. Let it be credited to 
my innate sense of moderation that when I was finally dis- 
covered there was nothing wrong with me that castor oil 
couldn’t cure. 

Somehow, every time I look at a chart of the area lying 
off to the south and east of the tip of Florida, I get that 
same feeling of wonder and anticipation: so many good 
things, and all so tempting! And while my appetite for 
cruising the West Indies has occasionally been tempered by 
doses of castor oil in the form of northers and uncomfort- 
able anchorages, the pleasure of partaking remains undi- 
minished. 

As usual when the choice is so varied, it is difficult to 
decide what to select. Close to Florida lie the Bahamas, 
some 3000 islands and cays and rocks whose aggregate land 
area is greater than that of Jamaica, the largest of the 
British West Indies. And, although many yachtsmen vaguely 
think of Nassau as being the end of the Bahama line, Turk’s 
Island is over 400 miles beyond. Variety and distance 
enough to satisfy anyone! 

Yet the Bahamas, seen on a small scale chart like H.O. 


~ 1290 (Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea, including the West 


Indies), are only the northern fringe of the Antilles. Below 
are the bulky outlines of two of the Leeward Islands, Cuba 
and Hispaniola. The circumnavigation of either could well 
occupy a winter. Farther south is Jamaica and the Cayman 
Islands, while off to the east is Puerto Rico and the whole 
chain of Windwards, a cruising ground of unrivaled charm 
and endless fascination. 

The planning of a winter voyage, then, is not complicated 
by a lack of objectives. The problem is one of selection, of 
taking the route best suited to ship, crew and the amount 
of time that may be allotted. The latter is most important. 
68 is worse than being chased out of pleasant harbors 
by the hands of a clock. 

With only two or three weeks available, there is little use 
in attempting more than a part of the Bahamas if you like 
to cruise as I do, staying long enough in the more interesting 
places to get to know something of them, relaxing into the 
local way of life. There should be time for fishing and dinghy 


sailing and expeditions ashore, and perhaps a side trip to a 
harbor that does not seem too promising on the chart. Those 
who do not mind pushing along, can cover a ¢veat deal more 
distance by sacrificing shore leave. One boat just over 30 
feet on the waterline left Miami and sailed through the 
Bahamas to a port on the north shore of Haiti, coasted along 
Jamaica, stopped at Grand Cayman, and was in St. Peters- 
burg within three weeks. Perhaps the other extreme was us, 
in Carib, taking over three months for approximately the 
same cruise. 

If a whole winter can be allotted to sailing, I feel that the 
Windward group is the most rewarding of the West Indies. 
Beginning at St. Thomas and sweeping in a long arc to the 
coast of South America is a multitude of islands, closely 
spaced yet amazingly diverse, with every blessing that 
Providence can bestow on a cruiser. These I have already 
described. (Yacurinc, February, March and April, 1948.) 

If your time will comfortably permit something more ex- 
tensive than a short trip through the Bahamas, yet not allow 
the trek to the Windwards, there are still ‘wonderful possi- 
bilities. Look at the chart. Note that the Bahamas begin just 
across the Gulf Stream and extend nearly to Hispaniola. 


Grim Morro Castle guards Havana’s harbor entrance 


Photographs by the author 
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“Carib” slugs to windward along Jamaica’s north 
coast. Extra fuel is carried in the drums on deck 


Salt piled up at Mathew Town, Great Inagua, 
awaiting shipment as a workman harvests more 


The trading fleet moored along Port au Prince's 
waterfront. ‘Sea Gypsy” (below) leaving Havana 
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The anchorage off the out-island trading piers is familiar to all Nassau visitors 


Note also that Cuba lies east-west under the peninsula of Florida, and 
spaced below are Jamaica and the Cayman Islands. To the east of Cuba 
is the Windward Passage, to the west the Yucatan Channel. 

Let your finger slide along the chart in a southeasterly direction from 
Nassau, down along the Exumas, down past Long Island, down across 
Crooked Island Passage and the Mira por Vos Pass. Let it come to rest 
on Great Inagua. You will find that the roadstead of Mathew Town 
perches just above the center of the Windward Passage, and that secure 
anchorages in both Haiti and Cuba are just a little more than a degree 
away. Moreover, remembering that the prevailing wind is from the east, 
Inagua becomes the point at which sheets may be started for most runs. 

For the moment disregarding the coasts of the nearby islands, trace a 
line southwesterly through the Windward Passage to Jamaica, then west- 
erly to the Cayman group, then northwesterly to the Isle of Pines or Cape 
San Antonio, the tip of Cuba. Only here does the course again take on 
any easting, and, as the Gulf Stream has its inception in the Yucatan 
Channel, it gives a lift for Havana or a lesser Cuban port. On completing 
the run to a Florida port, the circle is closed to complete a winter circuit 
offering a minimum of windward work, a great variety of anchorages, 
and an opportunity to see several entirely different cultures with widely 
differing ways of life. Also, as most of it is below that magic circle of the 
Tropics, 23° 27’ North Latitude, the weather is likely to be much more 
pleasant eis along the Florida coast or even in the Bahamas. 

I have made the winter circuit twice; the first time in ’36 in a big 
gaft-headed schooner, whose diesel was our sole source of motive power. 
It was rather late in the season, the boat was chartered with a whopping 
charge for extra days, and there was no wind. We powered. From Miami 
to Nassau to Great Inagua the water was as unruffled as the surface of 
a mountain spring. 

The second circuit was quite different, especially so far as wind was 
concerned. In *46, Carib had all she wanted and at times enough of a 
surplus to keep Long Island Sound and the Chesapeake going for a year 
of Sunday afternoons. I bring up the matter of wind as I would like to 
make clear that this circuit means going to sea, with some long open 
water jumps, and that it is for sound vessels and crews. 

Nassau can be reached from Florida by either of two routes, the first 
following the course of the Miami-Nassau Race, across the Gulf Stream 
to Great Isaac Cay, up the Northwest Providence Channel to Great 
Stirrup, and along the Berry Islands—184 miles from the sea buoy off 
Miami. The other route, somewhat shorter, cuts across the Great Bahama 
Bank after leaving the Stream at either Gun Cay or Riding Rock. This 
passage is feasible for any boat with a draft not much over seven feet. 
Shelter may be had at Bimini or Cat Cay on the Florida side of the 
Bank, and at Fraziers Hog or Little Whale Cay on the other. It is also. 
possible to anchor anywhere on the Bank, although this can be unpleas- 
ant in a norther. 

Beyond Nassau, the deep water of Exuma Sound may be entered at 
Ship Channel Cay or by one of the cuts farther south, Carib twice hav- 
ing crossed the Bank as far as Galliot Cut. I do not recommend the 
latter for a boat drawing over six feet unless some person aboard had a 


Lightering bananas off to a steamer in Montego Bay, Jamaica, under typical 
afternoon clouds 
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good idea of local pilotage. Once in 
Exuma Sound, draft is no problem 
for the remainder of the circuit. 

A slight increase in distance will 
allow a stop at San Salvador, the 
first island to be visited by Colum- 
bus, but in any event the next wa- 
ter objective is the Crooked Island 
Passage, in turn leading to the 
Mira por Vos Pass. The latter is 
nine miles wide and is perfectly 
marked by’ a major light on Castle 
Island. This abeam, it is 80 miles 
to Mathew Town, Great Inagua, an 
interesting place where salt is made 
by the evaporation of sea water and 
where pink flamingos may be seen 
stalking the shallows. At Mathew 
Town, most essential supplies may 
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be purchased; gasoline is available 
only if it has been shipped down 
from Nassau by mail boat. No ice. 

From Nassau, the course aver- 
ages something to the south of 
southeast. With the prevailing wind 
east, there is an excellent chance 
of making most of the distance on 
one tack and, with any luck, the 
passage beyond Cape St. Maria on 
Long Island can be a reach. I have 
mentioned “northers.” These inter- 
ruptions of the normal breezes are 
the end result of the cold waves 
that periodically sweep across the United States as winter blizzards. They 
generally start at southwest and work around through northwest to north 
and northeast, a cycle lasting three or more days. By leaving Nassau at 
the first sign of such a blow it is possible to carry strong fair winds all 
the way to Inagua or even to Haiti. 

From Mathew Town the closest port in Haiti, Cape St. Nicholas Mole, 
is only 66 miles, course SXE. Lying beyond, secure in the embrace of 
two mountainous peninsulas, is the Gulf of Gonave, a cruising ground 
of rare perfection. The Gulf and its harbors I have already described in 
detail. (Yacurinc, January and February, 1947.) 

Or, from Mathew Town, Cape Haitien is 108 miles distant, course 
SEXE. This longer and more difficult passage is justified by making pos- 
sible a visit to the palace and citadel of the Haitian Emperor Christophe, 
ruins of such grandeur as to be worth a few dollops of spray. There is 
nothing else in the West Indies that compares with them. Leaving Cape 
Haitien, there will be a dead run along the north coast of Hispaniola, 
with the island of Tortuga, home of the earliest buccaneers, an optional 
stop. Then Le Mole, which should not be missed. 

From Le Mole it is possible to make Port au Prince in daylight jumps, 
anchoring each night along the northern rim of the Gulf of Gonave. The 
capital of Haiti is an interesting place, and most difficulties will be 
smoothed for visiting yachtsmen by enlisting the aid of Horace Ashton, 
former member of the U.S. Embassy staff. The trip along the southern 
peninsula may also be broken into easy stages by overnight stops. A final 
anchorage may be had in one of the bays below Cape Dame Marie, the 
western tip of Hispaniola. The jump to Point Morant, the eastern ex- 
tremity of Jamaica, is 108 miles. A course of approximately WSW leads 
close to Navassa Island. This United States possession is a curious flat 

(Continued on page 101) 
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A sight to check the 
D.R. when approach- 
ing Cape San Antonio 
(right). | Christophe‘s 
Citadel, Haiti (left), 
the most magnificent 
ruins in the West In- 
dies 
























































The arrows indicate possible routes and side trips. Grand Cayman's lovely beach (below) 























ICEBOATING—1I949 


Springboards and One Designs Open a New Era in an Old Sport 


By RAY RUGE 






O MOST sailing men, iceboating is a none-too- 
mild form of insanity that overtakes some of 
4+ their colleagues each fall. That these gentry all 
Seem seem to come back alive the following spring, 
mand that their tales of winter racing are told 
with an enthusiasm bordering on the ecstatic, 
seem gradually to be making an impression. 
“There may be something to this iceboating after all!” say 
more sailors every season. 

Iceboating apparently originated in the Netherlands and 
southeastern Baltic area, where waterways freeze and salt 
air serves to keep the snow down. Working rather than 
pleasure craft, the early Dutch boats were actually sailboats 
equipped for running over the ice by being mounted on a 
long plank with a runner at each end. This was placed 
athwartships directly under the mast step. The rudder was 
shod with iron and served its usual purpose both winter and 
summer without further alteration. The earliest record we 
have of such iceboats is an engraving dated 1768. The most 
recent is a photograph dated 1938—and boats, rigs and de- 
tails are identical! The idea obviously was that if it worked, 
why change it? 

With this Dutch ancestry, it is not surprising that ice- 
boats appeared in the Dutch-settled Hudson Valley at an 
early date. By 1861 there were enough boats to warrant the 
formation of the Poughkeepsie Ice Yacht Club, and a few 
years later, the Hudson River Ice Yacht Club at Hyde Park, 
with a Dutch commodore named John E. Roosevelt. Other 
clubs sprang up at New Hamburg, Chelsea, Newburgh and 
Kingston, and for 40 years the Hudson was the outstanding 
iceboating course of the country. The earlier clumsy, ill- 
balanced and cumbersome craft soon gave way to the typi- 
cal “Hudson River” type of racer, first seen in H. Relyea’s 
Robert Scott, built in "79. The bowsprit, mast bench, side 
rails, backbone and cockpit of the early boats became a 
single hollow spar with a tiny elliptical tray for the helms- 
man and crew. Plow steel guys and turnbuckles replaced 
clumsy iron wire and lanyards. Masts moved forward sev- 
eral feet, permitting smaller jibs and larger mainsails. This 
type remains to this day the most successful design for 
boats of over 250 sq. ft. of sail. Archibald Rogers’ Jack Frost, 
built in the 80s, with 49-ft. backbone, 28-ft. runner-plank 





and 725 sq. ft. of ‘sail in jib and gafft-headed mainsail, was 
king of them all until the last big race on the River in 1902. 
Douglass and Camp Van Dyke’s Debutante III of Oshkosh, 
Wis., built at Poughkeepsie by George Buckout in 1915, is 
Jack Frost all over again—and she still takes her share of 
Stuart Cup heats, though forced to don a marconi rig in 
1936. Truly, the old type has proven itself. 

By the turn of the century, the sport had spread westward 
to the broad lakes of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
as well as to the bays of Toronto, Hamilton and Kingston in 
Ontario Province. International and interstate rivalry was 
keen and, in 1903, William Randolph Hearst presented the 
Hearst Cup “to the Ice Yachtsmen of America” for competi- 
tion in the 450-ft. class. At almost the same time, F. A. 
Stuart, of Marshall, Mich., put up the Stuart Cup for inter- 
national competition in unlimited class ice yachts. Both 
trophies were first won by the active Kalamazoo ( Mich.) 
Ice Yacht Club, which fended off many a challenger until 
1914, when Madison’s sportsman-brewer, Emil Fauerbach, 
and his Princess II finally won the Hearst. In 1920, Debu- 
tante III defeated Kalamazoo’s famous Wolverine to lift the 
Stuart Cup, and Michigan gave way to Wisconsin as the 
home of big-boat supremacy. Michigan came back in the 
late 1930s, with the Detroit fleet of Joe Lodge’s Deuce III 
and Rex Jacobs’ Ferdinand The, Bull, taking first the Stuart 
and then the Hearst back with them. Deb III, sailed by John 
Buckstaff, has had a seesaw tussle with them ever since, and 
the Stuart passes from Oshkosh to Detroit and back regu- 
larly. At the moment, it is at the Michigan end of the line 
but another challenge is on the fire, and these three-out-of- 
five series always go the limit, so anything can happen. 

Meanwhile, Madison sent Fred Jungbluth’s beautiful 
Fritz over to Detroit in ’39 to win back the Hearst Cup. It 
has been at Madison ever since, with no challenges until 
last season, when Battle Creek sent Gossoon over for a series 
late in March that ran into spring weather trouble. Sailed by 
Carl Bernard, Fritz has hung up one of the finest records 
ever established since she started winning in 1934, and her 





C. Bernard photos 


The Van Dyke brothers’ ‘Debutante Ill,’ of Oshkosh, Wis., a 
Hudson River type, under her old rig. ‘’Princess II'’ (left), a Mad- 
ison style boat with raked mast and trussed runner-p!ank 
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John Buckstaff 
“Debutante Ill'’ as re-rigged in the 
1930s (above), and the Lunder broth- 
ers’ ‘'Fritz’’ (center) of Madison, Wis. 


only serious rival for top spot in Class A (350 sq. ft.) is 
Madison’s latest—O. T. Havey’s Mary B. Built by Frank 
Tetzlaff, who also built Fritz, tuned and sailed by Carl 
Bernard, there is no question that this boat has a future and 
that Madison’s grip on Class A and the Hearst Cup is going 
to be hard to break. Most logical contender is Ferdinand, 
the boat that has done it before. A Michigan challenge from 
either Battle Creek or Detroit is expected this year. To 
designer Relyea’s everlasting glory, let us not fail to note 
that every one of these Hearst and Stuart winners has been 
of strictly Hudson River type—except one. 

Princess II, Hearst winner in 1914 and first Madison boat 
to lift a “big” trophy, was a completely Madison product. 
She was probably the finest boat ever built by Madison's 
William Bernard (father of Carl), designer, skipper and 
builder of sail- and iceboats on Lake Mendota throughout 
his long lifetime. Bernard took the old siderail boat of the 
early Hudson days, and stuck with it, working toward light- 
ness, nimbleness and grace until he had evolved a type dis- 
tinctly different from that of the Hudson, and with many 
interesting points of design. The extreme rake of the mast 
lightened the compression load in that spar and at the same 
time permitted the gaff to lie almost parallel to it, achieving 
a jib-headed mainsail without a tall, costly spar. This rig 
was most efficient and many boats of the type are still in 
active service on Madison’s lakes each winter. Only bad 
feature of the design, but one which has been repeated on 
every “Madison style” boat ever built, is the trussed runner- 
plank, completely inflexible. Limber planks were highly 
prized in the old Hudson River days, and we know today 
how much a springy plank adds to speed. The fastest of 
them all, Fritz in the big ones and Minx IV in the Skeeters, 
both use planks so limber that they often touch the ice when 
hit by a sharp puff. In the light of this, one cannot be blamed 
for wishing that Bernard had tried a “soft” cross-plank on 
his boats. Even with a trussed plank, however, Princess I] 
kept the Hearst Cup for 14 years, only losing it in 28. 

The third major center of activity in North America has 
been northern New Jersey and southeastern New York—the 
region roughly included in a circle of 60 miles radius cen- 
tered on Times Square. This includes the Navesink and 
Shrewsbury Rivers, at Long Branch and Red Bank, the North 
Jersey lakes (Hopatcong, Musconetcong and Greenwood), 
Orange Lake (Newburgh), Rockland Lake (Nyack), the 
Hudson River at Piermont, Peach Lake (Danbury), Bantam 
Lake (Conn.), Lake Ronkonkoma, Bellport Bay and (by 
stretching the radius a little) Mecox Bay at Bridgehampton, 
on Long Island. This region includes everything from com- 
pletely salt water to spring-fed mountain lakes, and manages 
to come up with ice somewhere under almost any kind of 





C. Bernard 


O. T. Harvey's ‘Mary 8B,” of Madi- 
son, latest, longest (39') and widest 


(25') of the A Class 
C. Bernard 


winter weather. It supports the 14 member clubs of the 
Eastern Ice Yachting Association, younger brother of the 
N.LY.A., and several more clubs. 

From the end of the Hudson River era, in 1902, until 
1937, eastern iceboating was dominated by the Jersey rivers 
at Long Branch and Red Bank. After several unsuccessful 
19th century challenges for the “Ice Yacht Challenge Pen- 
nant of America,” held without a break by Hudson River 
boats, the Jerseymen settled down to a strictly local affair, 
involving little or no transporting of boats and plenty of 
good racing. In 1904, the North Shrewsbury Ice Boat & 
Yacht Club of Red Bank put into competition the “Third 
Class Challenge Pennant of America” for boats of the 350- 
sq. ft. class. Many a match has been sailed for this venerable 
banner, but none involving a boat or a club from anywhere 
but these two neighboring rivers. The last completed match 
was in 1936, after a 3-race series in 1934 in which George 
Buckout’s last racer, Ruppert and Gillig’s Pirate had brought 
the pennant home to Red Bank after a 14-year sojourn at 
Long Branch. Ice conditions are so spotty in that region 
now that not a single match has been completed in the 12 
years that have since elapsed. A younger trophy, the “East- 
ern Championship Iceboat Pennant of America,” put up by 
the Rumson Club in 1937, has thus far been held only by 
small, bow-steering boats, but it deliberately carries a Deed 
of Gift aimed at wide-open competition, with no restrictions 
of any kind as to type or sail area of competing yachts. It 
may be hoped that this trophy will soon begin to serve its 
donor's original purpose by bringing together widely diver- 
gent types and sizes of boats. 

From the earliest days of racing, iceboats have been clas- 
sified by sail area only. The history of the racing classes 
reflects directly the steady progression toward smaller, more 
efficient and less costly craft. In 1885, the Hudson River 
Ice Yacht Club recognized five classes, from First Class 
(over 700 sq. ft.) to Fifth Class (175 sq. ft). By contrast, 
today’s range of classes (except for two or three Stuart Cup 
racers) starts at the old Third Class (350) and comes down 
in five (N.I.Y.A.) or six (E.LY.A.) steps to the famous Class 
E Skeeter at only 75 sq. ft.! It is a perfectly safe bet that any 
class champion of today could give the old juggernauts 
plenty of trouble, and the Skeeter fans are positive that they 
can run circles around anything on the ice, now, then or 
any other time. They do it with disturbing frequency, too! 

The “A” boats, at 350 sq. ft., were tops for many happy 
years, being largest, most costly, and winners of all the impor- 
tant trophies. Things were very neatly arranged thus, and the 
rich man was always the champion because no one else 
could maintain and race an “A”—until that fateful day in 
the early ‘30s, when one of the Joys brothers, of Milwaukee, 
































































Skeeters lined up to start in the 1948 International Championships at Hamilton, Ont. 





















































set out on (not in) a tiny triangular platform with a runner 
at each corner. It is not entirely clear just how or why it 
happened, but this little contraption was set up to steer 
from one runner at the bow. No one paid much attention 
until, to his delight, Joys found he could sail when others 
spun, and could keep on sailing long after they had been 
forced to shorten canvas or quit. 

Starke Meyer, also a Milwaukeean, knew a good thing 
when he saw it, and built a bow-steering 250-footer with 
sloop rig. Though crude by today’s standards, she cleaned 
house in her first season, and to say that the iceboat world 
was flabbergasted would be a distinct understatement. Folks 
were still big-boat minded, however, and it was not until 
O. Lyman Dwight had spent a great deal of energy, time 
and money building and re-building a Class A bow-steerer, 
which persistently broke her backbone, that the way to 
success was clear. Walter Beauvais, of Williams Bay, Wis., 
took Joys’ little triangle and developed a tiny side-by-side 
two-seater just 13 ft. long, with a 9-ft. runner-plank and 75 
sq. ft. of sail, that he called the “Beau-Skeeter.” It caught on 
like wildfire, and many are still sailing on Wisconsin ponds 
to this day. They were fast, but proved tricky and quick to 
hike. (The typical skipper’s position was with one leg over 
the side, ready to bail out.) Palmer Boat Co., of Fontana, 
Wis., smoothed out the Beau-Skeeter by making the plank 
and body longer—12-ft. planks and 18-ft. backbones by 
Palmer were the “hot stuff’ of 1937. Then Ted Mead, of 
Chicago, really dug into it and in a four-year period from 
’38 to 41, smoothed out and lengthened the “Skeeter” until 
he had them up to 22 ft. with 16-ft. planks—and running 
rings around the earlier ones. These 22-ft. Meads have run 
more than a few rings around bigger stuff, too—and, al- 
though the Detroit contingent has worked the rathe~ 
flexibly worded sail-area rule to the limit, with “Skeeters” 
running up to 27 ft. long carrying 18-ft. runner-planks, the 
22-ft x 16-ft. Mead boats of *41 are racing them on even 
terms. The limit for the 75-sq. ft. measured triangle of sail 
area seems to have been reached. 

General design features had become pretty well standard- 
ized during the three years preceding Pearl Harbor, but 
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Art Siebke’s ‘’Minx IV,‘’ 
stock Mead 22‘ tandem, 
1941 model, N.I.Y.A. and 
E.1.Y.A. 1948 E champion 








Howard Boston's ‘Seabiscuit’ 
(extreme left), typical Detroit 
Skeeter, and Elmer Millen- 
bach’s ‘Renegade II" (left 
center). Latter won_ sail-off 
with ‘’Seabiscuit’’ for 1948 
championship at Hamilton af- 
ter they were tied in five heats. 
Note tall, narrow rigs, bow 
springboards and long runner 
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there was still one genuine forward step to come. Resilient 
runner-planks were standard equipment by this time, but 
springing the steering runner, up front, had been attempted 
only by various mechanical gadgets, all involving springs of 
one sort or another and not impressively superior to a plain 
unsprung rudder fork. F. Gordon Reid, of Toronto, long an 
iceboat enthusiast and a capable designing engineer as well, 
devised the “better mousetrap,” and the pathway to his 
door is well worn. He simply applied a small, half-runner- 
plank at the bow, with rudder-post at its forward, springing 
end, but with all mast stays remaining in their former 
position, at the tip of the fuselage. This bow plank has come 
to be known as a “springboard,” more recently, just “board.” 
Adding length, reducing unsprung weight to the absolute 
minimum (runners and chocks only), removing rough-ice 
jarring from the mast and sail, having no moving parts what- 
ever, the springboard was the answer, beyond question. 
Once it came to their attention, the “hot” Detroit Skeeter 
crowd adopted it one and all. As a cheap and foolproof 
device for lengthening out an old, too-short boat, it will 
serve to bring many an out-built craft back to the races. 

The really big news for ’49 is the emergence of two one- 
design classes from this century of open design development. 
(The European Ice-sailing Union established the first ice 
yachting one design in 1928.) Where it was natural for 
local types to flourish in the days of “stay-at-home” ice- 
boating, it is just as natural for the one design to appear in 
the modern sport, with its ease of transportation and travel, 
intersectional regattas and, most potent of factors, high 
construction costs. 

Both the new classes are Skeeters, rating as Class E in 
the Northwestern and Eastern Ice Yachting Associations, 
with top sail area in the measured triangle of 75 sq. ft. First 
to appear was the Renegade Class, an outcome of the suc- 
cessful showing of Elmer Millenbach’s beautiful Renegade II 
in winning last year’s International Skeeter Assn. Champion- 
ship. An 18-foot single-seater, lengthened most effectively 
by a springboard on the bow, using a 16-foot runner-plank 
and sail plan of only 67.5 sq. ft. (measured triangle), she 
(Continued on page 104) 














The Correct Craft 27-foot sedan cruiser built by Correct Craft, 
Inc., of Pine Castle, Fla., can sleep four and makes up-to 27 
m.p.h., depending on the power installed 
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K. G. Ollar 

“Jaunty’’ is one of five 1948 model Malabar Jr. sloops 

built by Pleasure Craft Boat Builders, of Tacoma, 

Wash. She is designed by Alden, and owned by Neil 
Christensen, of Tacoma 


Sidney L. Cullen 
Stephens Bros., of Stockton, Calif., builds this 34-foot stock “Skipper Ill’ is a 31-foot sport fisherman designed by V. B. 
cruiser (below). Twin Chrysler Crowns drive her up to 23 m.p.h., Crockett, of Camden, Me., for Frank W. Miller, of New York, 
and she has living accommodations for four and built by Reed Bros., of East Boothbay, Me. 


Hubert Miller Rosenfeld 


The first Mackinac Class sloop on the Atlantic Coast (right) has been 
built by Robert E. Derecktor, of Mamaroneck, N.Y., from Sparkman & 
Stephens designs. ‘‘Comanche”’ (below), designed by Lindsay Lord and 
built by South Portland (Me.) Boat Yard for Grover C. Richards, of 
Attleboro, Mass., is a 76-footer and makes 19 knots with two GM diesels 
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OLD GENTLEMEN’S WAR 


They Also Serve Who Only Pass the Spuds 


By WESTON MARTYR 


HAVE A large number of old friends and ex-shipmates 

among American ocean-racing men. I hesitate, there- 

fore, to spin this yarn, because I know the dastards 

will not believe it. However, I don’t blame them. They 

know me as a sour old sailor with white whiskers, who 

likes his own way and refuses to be ordered about by 
anybody. They tell me I wear terrible clothes and use 
worse language, so when I tell them I commanded one of 
His Majesty’s Ships during the recent Trouble. . . . Well, I 
can hear them: “Wot! Old Wes a Captain in the Navy! Haw, 
Haw, HAW.” 

I will admit that the last thing on earth I ever expected 
myself to be was skipper of a vessel flying the White Ensign. 
But the war. created some remarkable effects. 

I did my’ best to get myself into the Navy as soon as war 
broke out. It seemed to me I was just exactly the kind of 
man the Navy needed and I called in person at the Admiral- 
ty to tell them so. Unfortunately, I did not manage to see 
any Admirals. The only man I did see was the Petty Officer 
at the front door. He took one look at me and said “Beat it.” 
Naturally that led to trouble. I. . . Well, never mind. But I 
didn’t join the Navy that time. 

After that I judged the best method of approach would 
be to write to the First Lord of the Admiralty. I told him the 
sort of man I thought I was and that I was ready to take on 
anything, from his job, down. But his secretary must have 
lost my letter, or something, for I got no reply. So I wrote 
to the First Sea Lord. I wrote four times. I did not even get 
an acknowledgment. So I said to hell with the Royal Navy 
and joined the Royal Observer Corps out of spite. I knew 
the Navy had made a bad mistake and I knew the Navy 
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would be sorry for it, sooner or later. I was right. Less than 
five years later, early in 44, I heard an Admiral on the radio 
saying the Navy was in urgent need of men who could 
handle small ships. He called out loudly for volunteers. 

Well, I know Admirals don’t sing out for help unless they 
are in a real mess; and I knew the country couldn't afford a 
mess then, with the Normandy Invasion just ahead of us. 
So I judged I'd better help. I sent in my name. And I got a 
prompt, affirmative reply this time. My telegram told me to 
stand by for orders, so I packed my sea bag in a hurry and 
stood by. At the end of four months I was still standing by, 
so I decided to let the Navy get on with its war by itself. I 
put my curse on that Admiral and unpacked my sea bag. 

That same night I got a telegram, ordering me to report 
immediately to something called the S.V.P., Royal Naval 
Dockyard, Portsmouth. I got to Portsmouth next morning 
and found, by golly! it was D-Day, so I hurried to the Dock- 
yard in case they tried to start the Invasion without me. I 
was charging through the Dockyard gate when a petty 
officer said “Halt!” He had two guns in his belt, so I halted. 
He looked at my white hair and beard and said, “Well, 
sonny, what do you want?” I'd been standing up all night in 
a crowded train, so I said, “All I want from you is civility. 
And gardamned little o’ that.” And he said, “Pass, friend. 
You'll be for the Small Vessel’s Pool. Past the flagstaff and 
second on the right.” 

In the S.V.P. Office I found a fierce looking commander 
and a good looking WREN. The commander gazed at me 
and said, “What’s your age?” I said, “Twenty-six. And I’m 
not arguing—I'm telling you.” He said, “Ho! How many years 
have you been handling ships?” I said, “About fifty. You give 
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me command of a ship and I'll guarantee I'll handle her.” 
He turned to the WREN. Says he, “Gladys, what’s the next 
job on the list?” Gladys said, “Deckhand in M.F.V. 555.” 
I said, “Deckhand! Wot, me? And what is an M.F.V. any- 
way?” The commander said, “Sort of a bumboat. Sign 
here!” And that’s how I joined the Navy. 

I found H.M.S. 555 at Gosport victualing pier. She was a 
100-foot motor vessel and a very horrible sight. She flew 
the White Ensign, but she was filthy. Her stempiece was 
broken and all her bulwarks for’ard were stove in. She 
mounted four machine guns and an Orlikon but she smelled 
to heaven of rotten cabbage and fuel oil. What hurt me 
most though, was a sort of boarding erected on top of her 
wheelhouse on which was painted, in great white letters, 
this noble and inspiring legend: “MEAT BREAD 
SPUDS.” 

Not even “Potatoes.” I sat down on that pier and wept. 

An elderly gentleman, with a white cavalry mustache, 
looked out from the wheelhouse window. He said, “Good 
afternoon. Can I assist you?” I said, “Thanks. But I’m past 
all help. The Navy’s got me. I volunteered, in a weak mo- 
ment. I hoped to command a landing craft, at least, but 
they've made me a deckhand aboard this—er—bumboat.” 

The old gentleman said, “You're lucky. That’s nothing to 
what the Navy’s done to, me. That commander chap in the 
office asked me if I’d ever held a command and I said I’d 
commanded a Brigade of Cavalry in 1914 and my own little 
motor yacht since. Then Gladys said the next job on the list 
was command of this thing. So here I am. And I'm scared to 
death. I don’t know how to handle a ship of this size. She’s 
much too big for me. I told the commander so, but he just 
laughed and told me to carry on and obey orders. The or- 
ders are simple enough. We load up here with meat and 
bread and stuff and then steam out to the Invasion Fleet 
and supply any ship wearing the White Ensign or the Stars 
and Stripes that signals us. The trouble is, it’s blowing hard 
out there, with a big sea, and this is a brute of a ship to 
handle and I’m clumsy with her and I admit it. The conse- 
quence is we've nearly sunk half a dozen destroyers and a 
couple of cruisers already, and what we'll hit next heaven 
knows. I don’t. The crew consists mainly of retired Army 
officers like me. There’s a sporting old baronet who’s done 
a bit of yachting and a B.B.C. announcer chap who’s done 
a bit more. Our engineer is 75 years old. He’s the proprietor 
of a garage in Blackpool and he’s never been afloat before. 
But he’s all right so long as he’s not seasick. Our star turn is 
the chef. He was a major in a Commando Regiment before 
his heart packed up, but he cooks like a cock angel. You'd 
better come aboard, for here come our cabbages. We've 
been waiting for this 200 bags to fill us up. Come aboard! 
Get the baronet and a couple of colonels and stow the 
greens on deck, while we get under weigh.” 





“‘Now then! You carn‘t come in ‘ere. Go back to your 
mother, if you ever ‘ad a mother!” 
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Oh the third day the strain began to teil 


Sir George and the colonels were perfectly charming men, 
but totally unused to manual labor. By the time we had 
stowed those bags of vegetables, 555 was well out in the 
Channel. I looked around. With the Invasion in progress I 
had expected to see hundreds of ships. What I did see was 
thousands. An absolutely amazing sight. Sir George said, 
“An awe-inspiring spectacle, sir, what? The power and 
might of Britain and America, moving in for the kill. The 
Hun'll never stop this, Sir. Nothing could stop it.” I said, 
“It looks as if we couldn’t even stop it ourselves, now.” 
Indeed it looked and felt just like that. Very heartening and 
impressive. It made me begin to think at last of Victory and 
Peace. But the skipper brought things down to earth just 
then by roaring, “Destroyer on port bow, flying the Bread 
flag. Stand by to go alongside.” 

Thanks to the wind and the tide, and one or two other 
factors I will not mention, we berthed alongside that de- 
stroyer in rather too dashing a manner. In fact we carried 
away her boat-boom, a couple of fathoms of her rail and her 
companion ladder. I was horrified. In the Merchant Service, 
if you damage another ship, you have to pay for it and then 
some. I had yet to learn that in the Royal Navy they don’t 
fuss and haggle about such things. When that destroyer’s 
commander strolled along from aft to gaze at the damage, I 
ducked. He said, “Well, well. I ask you for bread and you 
give me beans.” Our skipper said, “I'm sorry, sir. All my 
fault. She got away from me.” And the Commander said, 
“Oh! That’s all right, Skipper. Won’t you come aboard and 
try our pink gin?” 

‘I said, “Well, I'll be damned.” Sir George said, “Yes. God 
bless the Royal Navy.” 

Our next victim was a cruiser. Armored, thank heavens, 
or we'd have sunk her. For our diesel went full ahead in- 
stead of full astern at just the wrong moment, and we hit her 
right amidships and bounced off. A bearded face popped 
out of the porthole we had dented. It said, “Now then! You 
can’t come in here. This isn’t a public right-of-way. Nor yet 
a public lavatory. This is one of H.M.’s ships, this is. It’s you 
I’m talking to. You in that wheelhouse, with that horrible 
face. You’re dead. You’ve been dead for years and years. 
Go home—if you’ve got a home. Go back to your mother—if 
you ever had a mother. Tell her you aren't fit to push a 
baby’s pram, let alone handle that thing you've got there. 


. Now you go away, you silly old basket. Go away. Go right 


away. And don’t come back or we'll tornedo you.” 

So we went away. Sir George said, “Skipper, I think we'd 
be wise to ignore cruisers in the future and confine our at- 
tentions to destroyers. They seem much more friendly.” 

We put in the next hours feeding a convoy of ships that 
had just come back from Normandy. They were hungry and 
cleaned us out, so we returned to Gosport for more supplies. 
The dockyard people loaded us up with beef and spuds. 
They did the loading and we said, “Thank heavens for that,” 
and fell asleep where we stood. We worked 22 hours that 
day. The next day we only worked 20. But the average age 

(Continued on page 98) 





















































































SALTON SEA AND 
LAKE MEAD REGATTAS 


By KENT HITCHCOCK 





Western power boat racing calendar. This year the 

many championship events on these two regatta 
schedules pushed the racing pace to a new high for speed 
and spirited competition. The inboards drew down the 
major part of the championships as the outboards had al- 
ready had their fling at Celina, Tennessee. At Lake Mead, 
Nevada, on October 23, all inboard classes raced out their 
Western Divisional Championships and the 135-cubic-inch- 
ers turned on the heat in a battle for the National Champion- 
ship. At Salton Sea, on October 15-19, the F racing out- 
board runabouts, Cracker Boxes and B and E inboard racing 
runabouts tied it on for the national titles at stake, and the 
grand wind-up was the three-heat match race between East- 
ern and Western winners of the Jafco Trophy competition 
for the 135s. There wasn’t a let-down in either program and 
the concentration of racing machinery at Salton Sea gave 
the official world record list 11 new marks. 

The fall scramble opened up at Boulder Beach at Lake 
Mead. The weather was on its best behavior with beautiful 
days and perfect racing water. Bud Wiget and Eddie 
Maroney slaughtered the outboard events with Wiget walk- 
ing off with the first place cash and trophies for four 
events—C hydro, C runabout, C service hydro and C service 
runabout. The Concord driver accomplished this feat with 
six first places and two seconds in the eight heats he par- 
ticipated in. Eddie Maroney, from Phoenix, Arizona, pro- 
duced the hottest A and B hydro outfits of the year to win 
both classes with first places in every heat. Boots Morphy 
was pushing the M hydro record in both heats to beat out 
the field of eight boats. Curley Owen’s Starlight was too 
steady for the rest of the F racing runabouts and won both 
heats. 

The inboards, doing battle for the Pacific Coast Cham- 
pionships, were out in numbers and every championship 
went to straight winners. The big show was the 135 Class 
where the drivers were after the National Championship 
in addition to the Pacific Coast title. The four leading driv- 
ers were also in the running for top boat in the Western 
Division of the Jafco point battle. Eleven boats, and all of 
them hotter than the proverbial pistol, hit the starting line 
together in the first heat. As they went into the first turn 
in a lather of roostertails, it was a dark horse, Walt Kalben’s 
Smal Fri, in the lead followed by Roy Skaggs driving Bernie 


AKE MEAD and Salton Sea are always tops on the 





Edward's Mighty Chevron, Morlan Visel in Joe Moore’s 
Little Joe, Pete Pierce driving Tommy Thompson’s Agitator 
and Reth Bush in Scamper. 

Kalben had quite apparently hit a combination for Smal 
Fri and for two laps he widened his lead. Smal Fri was 
practically airborne most of the time and, in the middle of 
the third lap, she heated up and threw a rod. Skaggs in- 
herited the lead and kept Mighty Chevron out in front to 
win the heat with Little Joe, Ranger, Agitator and Scamper 
finishing in that order within a space of ten seconds. Danny 
Jones and Bill Wilder dropped out leaving Fred Stead, 
Jimmy Middleworth and Tommy Cairns to battle it out for 
the remaining places. 

The second heat started out to be another scorcher with 
Mighty Chevron leading the pack. Little Joe threw a prop 
leaving second place to Scamper with Agitator third at the 
finish, as Ranger also withdrew with trouble. The two first 
places gave Skaggs in Mighty Chevron the undisputed Na- 
tional Championship and the withdrawals simply brought 
the leading Jafco boats closer together in points, with just 
one more race to decide the Western division winner at 
Salton Sea. Joe Moore’s Little Joe came out of this fracas 
169 points ahead of Scamper in the Jafco battle with the 
next three boats all within 800 points of the leader. 

The 225s were scheduled to run two complete races at 
Lake Mead for Trimper points to make up for the cancella- 
tions in the Western Regatta schedule and give the drivers 
in this class the opportunity to complete a schedule of eight 
races. Seven boats appeared for the first race. Art Maynard's 
Restless II nailed the first heat but broke a shaft in the 
second, leaving the first place in the race to Richard Hallett 
in his new Im In. Hallett repeated his win the second day 
with two firsts to bring his Trimper point total up to the 
1200 mark. Glenn Quinn and Glenn Miller, with their world 
competition record holder Little Stinker, cleaned house on 
the Cracker Boxes and Elmer Cravener pushed his PODH 
Pudgy into two first places to gain a little revenge over Dr. 
Novotny in Cherub II which had been winning all season 
with monotonous regularity. Roy Skaggs made it a perfect 
day’s score by stepping into A. L. Menkin’s Plastigo and 
mopping up on the E racing inboard runabouts. 

Ollie Prather, all set for a new world competition rec- 
ord in his E racing runabout Lil Injun, took a terrific spill 
in a practice spin. One whole side of the boat was wiped 
out and she started to sink in 80 feet of water as the water- 
tight bulkhead in the bow collapsed. Two PODHs, Bill 
McKesson’s Interlude and Elmer Cravener’s Pudgy, went 
to Prather’s assistance and got a line on the boat just as 
she went under. 

One hundred and eighty-six boats turned out for the 
Eighth Annual Salton Regatta and, with many of the out- 
board jobs using several motors in different classes, the 
actual number of outfits competing was well over the 200 
mark. Friday opened up with a slight roll on the surface of 














the Big Salton which flattened away to perfect mile trial 
water by noon. 

Saturday trials were resumed on perfect water. Compe- 
tition got under way promptly at 10:00 a.m. and the 20 
heats of racing scheduled for the day were concluded un- 
der perfect weather conditions at 3:40 p.m. with a resump- 
tion of mile trials till sunset. Sunday dawned with wind and 
a lulu of a rainstorm which persisted all day forcing a 
day’s postponement in the schedule. Monday was a beauti- 
ful day and the 17 heats on the schedule were run off on 
time followed by trials till sunset and, by noon, Tuesday, 
the last boat had run the mile and the regatta was over. 

There were 11 new worlds records established, some 
championship racing and the match races for the Jafco Tro- 
phy. This regatta was to be the final chapter in the Jafco 
Trophy Race for the 135-cubic-inchers with three five-lap 
match races scheduled between the winner of the Eastern 
and the winner of the Western divisions, a final run-off for 
this hotly contested trophy. Gail Winter’s Hot Stuff, the 
winner of the Eastern division, was on hand but the win- 
ner of the Western division would not be known until the 
regularly scheduled 135 events on the Salton Sea program 
were completed. This has been a hard fought and close 
race all through the season in the Western division with Joe 
Moore’s Little Joe holding a slight and variable lead through- 
out the contest but always with five more boats just a few 
hundred points behind. Entering the Salton Sea Regatta, 
Little Joe held only a 293-point lead over Reth Bush's 
Scamper; Burney Edward’s Mighty Chevron was only 279 
points behind Scamper and Tommy Thompson's Agitator 
was still a possible winner. 

Morlan Visel, driving Little Joe, didn’t have to win to 
top the Jafco point standings but he had to be well up in 
there or the jig was up. The first heat they all came down 
together in a beautiful line but well ahead of the clock, 
and starter Don Steans sent them back for another try. The 


L. O. Turner in the sensation- 
al new 225 cu. in. Div. Il 
world record holder, ‘’Green 
Hornet.’ He toured the. mile 
at Salton Sea at a speed of 
92.54 m.p.h. 


The 1948 Jafco Trophy winner. Morlan Visel at the wheel of Joe Moore's airborne ‘‘Little Joe’’ 


Kent Hitchcock photos 


second start did the trick with no one over and the race was 
on. Roy Skaggs in Mighty Chevron served notice right from 
the start that he intended not only to win the race but to 
raise Chevron’s own competition mark. He was out in front 
at the first turn and simply walked away to lead Visel at 
the finish by 31 seconds. Visel chased him for one lap and 
then backed off and contented himself with finishing five 
seconds ahead of Walt Kalben’s Smal Fri. The time for the 
first heat was 4:09:08, upping the old record by two m.p.h. 
Skaggs apparently decided to go all out for the second 
heat and force the competition to burn up trying to run 
him down. He hit the line wide open with a beautiful start 
and never took his foot out of the carburetor till he took the 
checkered flag. His time was an unbelievable 3:59:06, an 
average of 75.157 m.p-h. Visel, playing cautious with the 
Jafco points at stake and still three five-mile heats to run if 
he should win, took an easy third, five seconds behind 
Scamper. The final standings of the leaders in the Western 
division Jafco race were: Little Joe, 4570; Mighty Chevron, 
4402; Scamper, 4308. 

The match races between Hot Stuff and Little Joe, which 
were mixed into the Monday competition schedule, were 
actually a letdown as Gail Winter’s boat was no match for 
Joe Moore’s Western winner. Bob Lueckenhoff gave Hot 
Stuff a good ride but lost out badly on the turns. Morlan 
Visel, an experienced and canny driver, ripped through the 
first heat at 67% m.p.h. average, then backed off in the sec- 
ond stanza, keeping on just enough steam to keep Luecken- 
hoff from becoming dangerous. In the third heat, Luecken- 
hoff was first across the line and Visel followed him through 
the heat, making no effort to take the lead, as all he had 
to do was to finish to put the Jafco Trophy in the bag. 

The Trimper Trophy Race for the 225s wound to an 
inglorious finish at Salton Sea. Sid Street, the Kansas City 
fireball, who won the Eastern division of the Trimper Race 

(Continued on page 92) 























































































































































All sheets lead to the ofter end of ‘’Taltohna’s’’ cockpit and 
the runners set up on reel winches on the after bulkhead, so 
that one man, standino abaft the helmsman, can handle main 
and mizzen sheets und runners. The rotating tiller can be 
pinned in any or three positions for helmsman‘s convenience. 
A compass and speed indicator at the forward end of each 
cockpit seat (below) also ease the helmsman’‘s job. Cushions 
are held in place by snaps 


Reynolds 


Anchors and nylon rcdes stow under the forward 
deck (below) as does odd deck gear 


Nonglaring floodlight on mizzen (left) illuminating cockpit and after deck has 


proved useful. ‘’Taltohna’s’’ nylon awning covers cockpit and both companion- 
ways. The “‘hawse pipe’’ through the rail amidships saves rail cap from chafe 
by spring lines and breast line, for which it makes a perfect lead 


On mainmast (left) are reel winches 
for main halyard and boom down- 
haul. The cleats were handmade by 


owner and his family 








~tALPFOAHNA” 





A Comfortable, Fast Ketch With a Number of Unique Features 


By EDGAR B. TOLMAN, JR. 





ALTOHNA, a 45-foot ketch launched at the 
yard of Palmer Johnson’s Sturgeon Bay Boat 
Works, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., in August, 1947, 
incorporates many unique features, but she 
does not pretend to set a style or foretell a 
trend. She is merely one man’s idea of a boat 
that meets his particular requirements, tem- 
pered by the practical advice of Sparkman & Stephens, who 
designed her. 

She was first described in YacurTine, July 1945, as a 
dream of a postwar yacht, and it may be interesting to refer 
to this article and see the modifications that were made 
when the plans were drawn for construction and not for 
dreaming. 

I hoped that an auxiliary cruiser could be designed, with 
commodious accommodations for five or six, which could be 
handled easily by a crew of two or three. Above all, I 
wished to avoid the mistake of obtaining spacious comfort 
in a boat which would require so much labor that there 
would be no time to enjoy the comfort. One basic aim was 
enough stowage space, conveniently located, to eliminate 
the old refrain, “while you are resting down there will you 
pass up the boom crutch and fenders, etc., etc.?” Equally 
important was to have enough space so that most of the 
accommodations stayed in their ma and did not have to 
be stowed or serve a double duty. The icebox was to be an 
icebox and not a chart table and work bench. The bunks 
were to be bunks only, not seats. The table was to be stand- 
ing, and specific navigating space was to be provided. 
Another ideal was to obtain the divided quarters desirable 
when sailing with a mixed crew. 

The biggest change from the original to the final plans is 
in the rig. A “wishbone” ketch was originally contemplated 
with the idea that its smaller sails would make for easier 
handling. In the end, Rod Stephens convinced me that if 
what I wanted was easy sail handling with a small crew, 
nothing could be simpler than.a jib-headed ketch or yawl 
rig with winches. There would be no heavy gaff aloft and 
there would be one less sail to trim. Furthermore, the use 
of nylon would considerably reduce the weight of the sails 
and the stowage space required. Now I can say from actual 
experience that the jib-headed ketch shown in the sail plan 
is the answer to my requirements for a boat that my wife, 
our daughters and I can handle in anvthing we are likely to 
be out in on the Great Lakes. A 500-square-foot main is 
nothing to be concerned about with a ketch rig. In racing, 
there will be plenty on board to reef it and, when cruising, 
there is no necessity of reefing because she sails beautifully 
under jib and mizzen. I have been surprised and delighted 
with the way the rig balances with the different combina- 
tions that may be set. 

A short bowsprit, not originally planned, was added to 
increase the foretriangle area without lengthening the boat. 
Extending only four feet beyond the bow, it does not add 
unduly to the work of snapping on the head sails, and the 
ease afforded in handling ground tackle alone more than 
justifies its existence. Taltohna’s sails are all nylon. I can't 
say how they will be for racing but they certainly are ideal 
for cruising—light in weight, easy to hoist, easy to furl wet or 
dry, no shrinkage when wet, and dry quickly. What more 
could one want? 

Ample power to drive Taltohna is provided by an oversize 
direct drive motor, running at half speed. I consider this a 
good choice as the extra weight is low enough to add to the 


stability, and the low speed makes for quiet running and 
long engine life. This power plant drives Taltohna at better 
than seven miles an hour at 1150 r.p.m. without annoying 
vibration or noise. The usual ritual of praising Allah when 
the motor can be turned off is no longer called for. We only 
hope that we do not lose the urge to make sail as soon as the 
slightest breeze comes in. 

The power plant is a 60 hp., 6-cylinder, direct drive, Gray 
gasoline motor, located in a sound-insulated engine compart- 
ment below the self-bailing cockpit. It is completely isolated 
from all other accommodations, is mounted in the deepest 
section of the boat, and is accessible on all sides for repairs 
or adjustments through the large aluminum watertight 
hatches in the cockpit floor. If it ever becomes necessary, 
the cockpit floor can be removed and the engine lifted out. 
The builders had just finished tearing apart a boat, which 
was less than a year old, to repair the water tank, so they 
insisted that the tanks be designed to pass through this same 
opening. 

My previous boat was not wired for electric lighting be- 
cause of the theory that this was the surest way to eliminate 
one source of annoyance. Therefore, I was concerned with 
the best method of providing ample lighting, especially for 
chart work and for reading in one’s bunk, an urban and 
landlubberish habit which I formerly condemned. Oil lamps, 
acetylene gas light, fluorescent lighting, 6-volt, 12-volt, 32- 
volt, and 110-volt electric currents were all considered. The 
final choice was 12-volt current with two generators and 
two separate storage battery systems. The engine was or- 
dered with a 12-volt system and one battery is wired up to 
handle the starter load only. The motor drives a second 
600-watt, 12-volt generator for the lighting system. The 
builder did a perfect job in wiring the boat and we have all 
the light we want and the large generator has always kept 
ahead of the demand. The lighting batteries can be switched 
into the starting circuit if necessary. 


When the architects’ plans came through I concluded that 
they were a little daft on the subject of ventilation. Every 
compartment in the boat was provided with a water-trap 
ventilator that could face the weather without letting mois- 
ture below. There even is a ventilator that carries fresh air 
down under the cabin sole. Experience showed that I had 
not known what I was missing. When moored, all these 
ventilators face the breeze and when you come aboard 
everything is fresh and cool below—no steaming heat, no 
mildew, no damp odors. Wet sails can be spread out in the 
cabins and will be dry when one returns. When sleeping 
aboard on cold nights, there is no condensation dripping 
from the ports. I am now convinced that good ventilation is 
essential and possible. 

While no basic change was made from the original ac- 
commodation plan, I did not really believe that so much 
comfort could be worked into so small a boat. While the 
layout is normally for five, a sixth person can sleep on the 
seat in the main cabin under the forward berth and two 
more can sleep in the cockpit on full-length, full-width 
berths. This means eight people in four separate compart- 
ments. 

The after stateroom or guest house has been a surprise. 
There is head room for the average person and a surprising 
feeling of space. I believe that the large area port lights 

(Continued on page 88) 
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You can save up to 25 per cent in building a boat like this 


has soared so high that relatively few custom boats are 

being built, in spite of the fact that there is a greater 
potential market than ever before. Most attempts to analyze 
the situation end with the yacht yards as the “goat.” It is 
their prices which are called “way out of line.” However, it 
must be remembered that their labor and material costs 
have advanced along with those of other industries and this, 
coupled with little or no volume, has produced prices higher 
than we like. Nevertheless, it is possible to build a boat, 
omitting the fancy nonessentials, and not go bankrupt. Just 
how much can be saved in the price depends largely on 
the owner. 

During the period just before the war, and since, there 
has been an increasing tendency to use more and more ex- 
pensive materials, such as lead, mahogany, superior metal 
alloys, teak, stainless steel, etc., and to feel that a yacht was 
inferior unless she had these materials. Technically speaking 
that is true; as it is also true that butter is better than oleo- 
margarine and a tenderloin steak is better than hamburg. 
However, most of us have readjusted to the point of ac- 
cepting oleo and hamburg rather than paying exorbitant 
prices or going without. Have we made a comparable adjust- 
ment in our approach to yacht building costs? I am quite 
sure we have not. 

The average yachtsman who is considering having a new 
boat built goes to his architect with pretty definite ideas, 
from previous experience, as to the items and materials he 
wants to use, so he is quite positive in outlining the basic 
specifications for the proposed new boat. At this stage the 
architect is not prone to suggest that his client cannot afford 
these items, so he gets the builder to figure on this basis. 
With building costs at their present high level (about 2% 
times prewar), the would-be owner gets quite a jolt when 
he sees the resulting quotations. His first reaction may be: 
“These prices are ridiculous; let’s forget the whole idea until 
prices come down.” He may later take a more reasonable 
attitude, but the chances are he is still thinking in terms of 
prewar costs (I find I still do) and these quotations are so 
high that even analyzing them seems a waste of time. Also 
at this point he is apt to be a little hostile to the thought of 
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You Don’t Have to Have a Gold Plater to Get Afloat 


By WINTHROP L. WARNER 


giving up some of his pet ideas and materials. You can’t 
blame him for this reaction; it’s a perfectly normal one when 
he finds the boat he had set his heart on is out of reach. 

There is another angle, too, which enters the picture. In 
this day of stock cars, and stock most everything else, there 
are few ways in which a man can express his own originality 
and taste. But he can have a boat built, arranged, and 
rigged as he wants her and, if his ideas are not too extrava- 
gant, the price will not be much above her stock equivalent. 
This may well be one reason why few yachtsmen are willing 
to compromise on materials and ideas. However, there have 
got to be compromises if we are going to build new boats. 
We can't do much about the present purchasing. power of 
the dollar. Neither can the builder, so the only hope lies in 
substituting less costly materials and building practices, and 
in the elimination of nonessentials. 

In the early part of the depression yacht building came 
practically to a standstill until a switch to less expensive 
materials, and consequently lower prices, revived it again. 
I believe that the same approach will work again and can 
reduce building costs as much as 20 per cent to 25 per cent. 
I had better say here, that the yachts I particularly have in 
mind are cruising auxiliaries up to, say, 45 feet, although 
the idea certainly applies to any size, and to power craft 
as well. 

Let’s take the construction and equipment items that are 
readily open to choice and consider what materials may be 
used instead of those now commonly used. The ballast keel 
may be iron instead of lead with a saving of at least 12¢ 
per lb. That means a saving of $720 on a 6000-Ib. keel. 

White cedar can be used for planking instead of Honduras 
mahogany. Although softer, cedar has always been an ac- 
ceptable planking material and has been used in many fine 
yachts. The price difference at present is about 28¢ per 
board ft. This means a saving of approximately $400 in a 
35-footer, making due allowance for more waste in the cedar. 

Planking brings up fastenings and I suggest hot dipped 
galvanized iron throughout, with heavy, blunt-point boat 
nails for the planking. This is assuming a frame of sufficient 
size so that the nails will not come through the frame. All 
fastenings should, of course, be bunged. At this point let 
me say that I am not suggesting that galvanized fastenings 
are better than bronze but they are much cheaper and, in 
the hands of a competent builder, will provide good, strong 
fastening. Back in the ’20’s, when John Alden built so many 
schooners, galvanized iron fastenings were the accepted 
standard. Those boats are still going strong with few evi- 
dences of fastening trouble. 

Decking can be tongue and groove pine, or fir plywood, 
canvas covered, instead of a laid and caulked deck of teak 
or pine. Quite a large saving can be made in this item alone. 

Cabin trunks and coamings can be white pine instead of 
mahogany, which means a paint finish instead of varnish. I 
believe that a dark hull color with a white trunk and coam- 
ings can produce as effective a contrast as the more popular 
white hull with varnished trunk and coamings; and the 
paint requires less upkeep. The half round at the trunk edge, 
the handrails and hatches, can be varnished mahogany. 
They are relatively small items and the amount of mahogany 
required is not great. 

The waist rail is another item on which a saving can be 
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Savings On Economy Items 
(Figured on the 35’ sloop shown on the opposite page) 

Item Quality Economy Saving 
Ballast keel 6200 Ibs. lead 6200 Ibs. iron $720.00 
Planking 1” Honduras mahogany %” white cedar 400.00 
Decking Laid teak 1%” %” fir plywood, canvas covered 287.00 
Cabin trunk Honduras mahogany sides and ends, %” White pine sides & ends, %” plywood top 28.00 

plywood top, canvased; 7—4x7 oval brass canvased 
portlights with screens 2—4x7 opening ports, others fixed lights 100.00° 
Hanging knees Hackmatack main deck, bronze in trunk Oak main deck, galv. steel in trunk 22.00 
Cockpit Honduras mahogany sides and ends, teak Fir plywood sides, ends & floor, white pine 20.00 
floor, mahogany coamings coamings 
Waist rail Honduras mahogany with cap rail Honduras mahogany, no cap rail 55.00 
Scuppers Lead pipe from cockpit well, main deck Lead pipe from cockpit well, and holes in 8.00 
and cockpit seats waists and coamings 
Fastenings Bronze throughout Galv. iron except for bronze fittings 260.00 
Chainplates Bronze Galv. steel 6.00 
Cabin floor Teak Ash, pine or fir 16.00 
Bulkheads, berth fronts, %” mahogany plywood, doors mahogany  ” fir plywood, same for doors 55.00 
doors, etc. paneled 
Toilet & sea cocks Pump closet, vertical handle & self-closing Pump closet, horizontal handle and hand 12.00° 
foot valve, bronze through hull sea cocks, valve. Bronze through hull sea cocks not 
lubricated lubricated 
Lavatory & pump 12”x12” china with chrome pump lever 12” x 12” china with pol. brass pump 11.00° 
action straight lift handle 
Icebox Shaped to hull, metal alloy lined Smaller rectangular section, galv. iron 72.00 
Sump tank and pump lined, with drain cock 
Stove Coal & wood range with oven. Enamel fin- 2 burner pressure alcohol stove 50.00° 
ish, water deck iron, metal smoke pipe 
Sink Metal with S.S. strainer. Chrome supply Porcelain enameled pressed steel with sea 37.00° 
pump, discharge pump, and sea cock cock 
Berth mattresses ’ 4%” rubber, imitation leather covers Cotton mattresses, colored sail cloth covers 233.00* 
Water tanks 2—20 gal. metal alloy 2—20 gal. galv. iron 50.00 
Gas tanks 32 gal. rectangular metal alloy 30 gal. cylindrical galv. iron 37.00 
Motor 4 cyl. 112 cu. in. direct drive motor with 4 cyl. 95 cu. in. motor direct drive with 130.00° 
oversize generator standard generator 
Motor pan Copper under entire motor None 13.00 
Exhaust line Copper tube waterjacketed, with water Galv. iron pipe asbestos lagged with cast 120.00 
trapping muffler iron muffler 
Propeller 2-blade feathering 2-blade solid 82.00% 
Stern bearing Bronze casting with rubber bearing Plain bronze 14.00° 
Stuffing box Bronze self-aligning type Plain bronze 9.25° 
Reverse gear control Bronze cockpit side type Cockpit floor type 46.50° 
Bilge pump Navy type flush deck mounting Removable short Navy deck plate in cock- 9.50° 
pit floor 
Electric fixtures 5 single cabin fixtures, 1 double 4 pol. brass single cabin fixtures 15.50* 
Chocks, rope deck pipe, Pol. bronze Galv. iron 15.00* 
mooring cleats 
Boom Hollow spruce Solid fir 11.00* 
Deck travelers Bronze track type Galv. rod type 7.00° 
Standing rigging 1x19 stainless steel, swaged terminals & 1x19 galv. I.P.S. bronze hot sockets, galv. 180.00° 
& turnbuckles bronze turnbuckles with toggles turnbuckles 
Running rigging, blocks Stainless steel 7x19 wire, yacht manila, Galv. 7x19 I.P.S. wire, common manila, 105.00° 
& winches wood yacht blocks, bronze winches bronze yacht blocks, halyard jig, no winches 
Main & jib with 6% oz. Egyptian duck or equivalent nylon 8 oz. domestic duck with covers (by same 160.00° 
covers with covers sailmaker ) 
Running lights 1 set Class II electric 1 set Class II oil burning 33.15° 
& deck outlets 4 watertight outlets for running lights 
Compass 5” spherical in bracket 5” flat top in bracket 40.00° 
Bell 1—6” cast bronze 1—6” stamped brass 7.50° 
Fire extinguishers 2—4 lb. carbon dioxide 2—1 qt. carbon tetrachloride 20.00° 
Cabin interior As shown Omit drawers and lockers under forward 60.00 
berths, and locker doors. Substitute 2 —-~~—— 
shelves for toilet room lockers and hamper, $3557.40 
and shelves for shelf top lockers 
* The savings shown are on the basis of list prices. The builders will be buying at a discount and savings will be slightly less than indicated. 
* 
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Save on the interior by omitting locker doors, using mahogany only for trim and simplifying joinerwork 


made by the elimination of the conventional cap. I suggest 
a mee rail without cap; the saving in labor will more 
than offset the cost of the mahogany. 

A tiller offers a considerable saving compared with a 
steering gear and mahogany wheel—approximately $250, 
not counting the cost of the wheel box. 

In the choice of rigs we must all realize that a sloop is 
the least expensive, and for the greatest saving it should be 
an all-inboard rig. (Bowsprits and bumpkins cost money.) 
Naturally all boats can’t be sloops but if you decide on, say, 
a yawl rig, remember that the extra mast, boom, rigging, 
blocks, fittings and sail are going to cost you considerably 
more than the sloop rig. (On two recent 40-footers the differ- 
ence was $700.) 

Needless to say, a hollow box spar of Sitka spruce is 
cheaper than one with an oval section. However, as the box 
spar is the one generally used today, I can hardly offer it 
as an economy measure. Tangs and socketed rigging used to 
be more expensive than shoulder cleats and splices. Today 
the slight difference in cost is offset by the stronger and 
neater method. For chainplates, galvanized steel can be 
substituted for bronze. Standing rigging can be marine gal- 
vanized improved plow steel wire rope at about half the 
cost of stainless steel. Until weakened by corrosion, it is 
slightly stronger than stainless steel. Turnbuckles can be 
galvanized steel instead of bronze. $1.80 will buy a jaw-and- 
jaw open body galvanized turnbuckle, but a %” open body 
bronze one with toggle costs $8.85. 

Wire running rigging can also be 7 x 19 galvanized in- 
stead of stainless steel; with a saving of about 15¢ per foot 
in 46” diameter. Nylon, linen and yacht rope are fine but 
standard manila will do. Using %” as a basis, nylon will cost 
about seven times as much per foot and strength for strength 
about five times as much per foot. 

Sails can be made of domestic duck (army duck), and if 
made by a good sailmaker will do perfectly well for a cruis- 
ing boat. Moreover, more than a few boats have won their 
share of races with such sails. 

Halyard winches are not an essential. One of our yawls 
just under 40 feet, built for a charter member of the Cruising 
Club of America, hasn’t a halyard winch aboard. On the 
main, the wire halyard has a thimble spliced in at the end 
for the manila hauling part. When the thimble is within 
reach you hook in a jig and set it up. 

Cleats can be of wood, and oak or ash will serve if you 
can’t find locust. Deck hardware such as chocks and rope 
deck pipes, can be of galvanized iron and, when given a 
coat of dado brown, look quite presentable. 

A windlass is another item which may be crossed off the 
essential list; with modern lightweight anchors, -and an 
auxiliary motor, it is an item seldom used on boats under 
40 feet over all. 

The cabin interior offers a real chance to save on both 
labor and material if the arrangements are simple. In fact, 
there can be a double saving on labor as the yard can do the 
work properly without having to use its highest paid joiners. 
There must be no attempt to crowd in accommodations; and 
complicated berths, tables and the like can be eliminated. 


A toilet room door is pretty much of an essential, but most 
locker doors may be eliminated. The number of drawers 
should be reduced to a minimum and in some locations 
open shelves may be substituted for storage lockers. 

It is hard to improve on fir plywood for bulkheads and 
partitions; while not cheap, it helps to reduce labor costs and 
provides an attractive, easy-to-maintain interior. Interior 
mahogany should be limited to small items of trim. Pine or 
fir may be used for the cabin floor and, if available, ash with 
a scrubbed finish makes an attractive floor at low cost. 

Berth mattresses do not need to be 4%” sponge rubber at 
over $5.00 per sq. ft.; several cheaper substitutes are avail- 
able. A friend of mine had some cotton filled, cot type, 
mattresses made this spring at approximately $12.00 each. 
With colored sail cloth slip covers they looked well and 
were quite comfortable. 

The choice of an engine may be limited by the design. 
Generally, however, there are two or three possibilities; and 
an owner must weigh price difference against the merits of 
the engines. The same is true to a lesser degree in the choice 
of the stove, toilet, and other articles of equipment. While 
not always practical, many exhaust lines can be of galvanized 
iron pipe, lagged with asbestos, instead of the more expen- 
sive copper water-jacketed type. Instead of a feathering 
propeller, a two-blade solid wheel will prove quite satisfac- 
tory on a cruising boat. There is a saving of over $90.00 in 
an 18” two-blade propeller. 

Tanks can be nickel-alloy; copper, tinned inside, or even 
galvanized iron. On, for example, a 20-gal. shaped water 
tank, approximate costs are as follows: nickel-alloy, $46; 
tinned copper, $35; galvanized iron, $22. Where the layout 
permits, stock cylindrical tanks will save even more, for 
example, a 20-gal. galvanized cylindrical tank can be bought 
for $18. 

The item of portlights may be simplified by the substitu- 
tion of fixed lights for all which are not absolutely essential 
for ventilation. These should be shaped so that if, at some 
future date, the owner wants to install an opening port 
he can cut the rabbet through and fit the port. 

Electrical wiring need not be expensive. One fixture each 
for stateroom, toilet room, main cabin, and galley will pro- 
vide the essential light and I doubt if the cost will equal 
that of oil cabin lamps to do the same job. Running lights 
can be either oil or dry battery type, which will eliminate 
expensive watertight deck outlets. 

The above items are by no means a complete list but they 
are examples of how construction costs can be cut. The 
builder will welcome these cuts, as some of the top quality 
materials are not easy to get, lead being the best example 
today. All of the materials and methods suggested have 
been used in the past and some are being used today. In 
general, they will not affect or detract from the performance 
of a boat, certainly not from the cruising angle, and only a 
few items will have any bearing on her racing performance. 
A considerable number of these items are renewable and, 
as the owner’s funds permit, he may replace economy items 
with more expensive equivalents later on if he, so desires. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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To BACe Goa NOT TO RACE? 


A Cross Section of Opinion by Gold Cup Drivers and Owners 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 


largest and costliest fleet of Gold Cup boats ever 

assembled lined the shores of the Detroit River 
course. Twenty-two of them were there, eligible and re- 
portedly ready to race. By race time the huge throng of 
spectators was not minding the heat too much because of a 
brisk west breeze that whipped up the course against the 
current. This same breeze proved to be the undoing of most 
of the 15 actual starters. 

Wind and water conditions deteriorated as the afternoon 
wore on with the result that, of the 15 starters, only four 
were able to collect points for finishing any of the heats. One 
lone craft was credited with completing the entire 90 miles 
and she gurgled dejectedly to the bottom a few minutes 
after receiving the final checkered flag. 

Oldsters amongst the cool spectators and burned-up con- 
testants were reminded of the Gold Cup Race of 21 years 
ago when 11 boats started off the Indian Harbor Yacht Club 
at Greenwich, Conn. Out of that fleet, two capsized, three 
disintegrated, one was eliminated by driftwood and three 
failed from mechanical woes. Immediately after that 1927 
Donneybrook, the owners decided that they “had had it” and 
voted a minimum weight limit of 2,000 pounds on the hull, 
exclusive of engine, crew and fuel. 

The 1948 contest not only produced a larger percentage 
of casualties than the one at Greenwich; it brought forth 
from the press, the radio, and the man in the street, im- 
mense portions of uncomplimentary rhubarb. At least one 
insurance company heard the results and proceeded forth- 
with to divest itself of policies on Gold Cup boats. 

Under the circumstances, it appeared that the owners and 
drivers might react like their predecessors of a generation 
ago and whip up a few new rules to try and prevent a re- 
currence of the Detroit debacle. With that in mind, Yacut- 
ING asked the owners and drivers of the Gold Cup boats 
that raced on the 28th of August to give our readers their 
views on the situation. Answers from these owners and 
drivers to three specific propositions are here tabulated. 

Responses to the first proposition indicate that less than 
25 per cent of those polled believe that their boats should 
be expected to run under conditions such as those encoun- 
countered in this year’s race. Clell Perry qualified his vote 
on the minority side by adding: “I was under contract to 
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design, build and drive at the time of the race and I do not 
feel that I as a driver should say whether or not, to drive or 
not to drive.” 

Ed Schoenherr and Ed Gregory believed that conditions 





THE QUESTIONS 


Proposition OnE—I (do) (do not) believe that the 1948 
Gold Cup race should have been postponed because of 
rough water. 


Proposition Two-—I (do) (do not) feel that the Gold Cup 
rules require amendment to ( permit ) (compel) postpone- 
ments when weather and water conditions are unfavorable. 


Proposition THREE—In my opinion, the Gold Cup rules 
(require) (do not require) changing to prevent a recur- 
rence of such a high percentage of casualties as we suffered 
this year. I suggest the following: 


THE ANSWERS 


PROPOSITION 
Individual Boat One Two Three 
A Drivers who did not own the boats they drove: 
Dan Arena Such Crust Yes Yes Yes 
Bill Cantrell My Sweetie Yes Yes Yes 
Dan Foster Miss Great Lakes Yes Yes Yes 
Clell Perry G-99 No No Yes 
Harold Wilson Miss Canada Yes Yes Yes 
B_ Drivers who drove their own boats: 
Warren Avis Miss Frostie Yes Yes Nocomment 
R.S. Dollar, Jr. Skipalong No No No 
Lou Fageol So Long Yes Yes Yes 
Guy Lombardo Tempo VI Nocomment No comment. Yes 
Harry Lynn Lahala Nocomment Yes Yes 
“Doe” Robinson Will of the Wisp Yes No No 
Morlan Visel Hurricane IV Yes Yes Yes 
C Owners who did not drive: 
Albin Fallon Miss Great Lakes Yes Yes Yes 
Robert Frost Miss Frostie Yes Yes Nocomment 
Ed Gregory, Jr. My Sweetie No Nocomment No 
E.J.Schoenherr My Sweetie No Yes Yes 
E. A. Wilson Miss Canada Yes Yes Yes 
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were quite suited for their boat, which view was not shared 
by Bill Cantrell who drove My Sweetie for them. Schoenherr 
sums up the position of the negative voters thusly: “I think 
these boats should be stronger than pecan shells and should 
be able to run on something other than glass-like water.” 

It is significant to note that owner Al Fallon and driver 
Dan Foster of the winning Miss Great Lakes, despite their 
victory, would have preferred to have had the show held up 
for better water conditions. In reading the detailed letter 
accompanying the vote of “Doc” Robinson, it is clear that 
he believes strongly in putting off the race when the water 
is as rough as that at Detroit. His negative vote on the 
second proposal is apparently based on the far-from-unique 
belief that the existing rules are sufficient to allow such 
action. 

The third idea brought out a host of interesting reactions, 
many of which are here quoted. 

Bill Cantrell suggests that (1) “A committee of three 
drivers should be appointed to pass on conditions of the 
course and weather” and (2) “All boats should be required 
to make one qualifying lap at 60 m.p.h. or better to be 
eligible for the race, to check and see if boats are handling 
o.k.” 

Stanley Dollar: “As the Gold Cup Race is intended to be 
the proving ground for boat construction and design . . . any 
change in the rules regarding postponement because of 
weather would defeat the purpose of this classic.” 

Lou Fageol: “It is, of course, possible to build a boat that 
would survive the type of water that we had at Detroit this 


year. However, I do not believe this type of boat would be . 


interesting to the competitive type of driver or owner, nor 
do I believe it is the type of boat the sporting minded public 
at large would be interested in watching. 

“I believe any changes which are made in the Gold Cup 
rules should be the result of a majority opinion—by the 
present-day owners and drivers of Gold Cup Class boats as, 
while it is easy enough for former competitors in this class, 
officials or the public to suggest that the drivers . . . merely 
hold back their mounts under adverse racing conditions, I 
. . . have found this is far more easily said than done.” 

Al Fallon: “Leave to discretion of boat drivers and 
owners.” Dan Foster: “Usually local representatives know 
what winds and from what direction cause rough conditions. 
With this fact in mind, I don’t think postponements would 
be too far out of line.” 

Ed Gregory: “The Gold Cup (1) should be limited to 
single engine boats and (2) should have qualifying trials 
instead of two first heats.” Guy Lombardo: “The Gold Cup 
Race should be held each year no earlier than the first of 
September. This would give the boats a chance to take part 
in earlier races and prove themselves. I think that any boat 
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and driver to be eligible for the Gold 
Cup Race should first have to (1) 
finish third or better in a major race 
and (2) average at least 65 m.p.h. for 
10 miles or more, in the process.” 

Harry Lynn: “Since it is the owners 
who have not only invested the mon- 
ey, but suffered the trials, tribulations 
and headaches of getting together a 
Gold Cup boat, they alone should 
make all decisions regarding their 
class. Racing on water like that at De- 
troit is less a race than an endurance 
contest. They talk about development 
but, in my opinion, the one boat that 
finished and won this year didn’t prove 
anything development-wise.” 

Clell Perry: “I suggest . . . that 
boatbuilders and designers be com- 
pelled to construct hulls of 2,000 
pounds or over to withstand rough 
water.” 

Doc Robinson: “Unless we get on these big-time race 
committees some guys who have raced recently . . . there is 
going to be worse slaughter than there already has been. 
. . . Let a race driver make the important decisions—(one 
who has) ridden and driven this fast stuff. The days of the 
Dixie, and the like, are past.” 

Ed Schoenherr: “If only 12 boats are allowed to run at 
one time, then there should be qualifying lap speeds which 
should determine the 12 fastest boats.” Morlan Visel: “In 
case of unfavorable water conditions and/or bad weather, 
the owners and drivers of the competing boats . . . shall. . . 
take a vote among themselves as to whether or not they 
elect to compete. A majority vote shall rule... . Member- 
ship to the contest board (should) be restricted to owners, 
drivers and executives of the APBA of that current year. 
This will eliminate a lot of deadwood and old-fashioned 
ideas. The present-day boats are no longer running 50 or 
60 miles per hour. Let’s get up with modern times.” E. A. 
Wilson: “The owners and drivers of these Gold Cup boats 
should have the final decision if the water is safe to race on, 
a show of hands by the majority to rule.” 

Harold Wilson: “I suggest the appointment, either by 
APBA or the local race committee or both, of a technical 
advisor who would have the power at the time of each race 
to say whether or not the contest should be postponed be- 
cause of water or other conditions which would affect the 
safety of the racing boats and their crews.” 

Feeling that the naval architects responsible for the deci- 
mated 1948 Gold Cup fleet might have some strong ideas 
on race boat design in relation to this year’s race, we asked 
for comments from the five men who had designed most of 
the current crop of Gold Cuppers. Excerpts from their re- 
marks follow. Arno Apel (designer of Tempo VI, Lahala, 
Such Crust, Will of the Wisp, So Long and Hi Barbaree) : 
“I wish to be honest enough to admit that experience has 
been gained as a result of the racing at Detroit in determin- 
ing the points at which a race boat is subjected to its great- 
est stresses and strains. We design a boat with the thought 
in mind of retaining as much strength and rigidity in a race 
hull as possible, keeping weight to a minimum, with the end 
result of having a boat that will not be under any appre- 
ciable handicap because of weight in smooth water compe- 
tition but at the same time will hold together in reasonably 
rough water. I contend that (the water at Detroit) was 
unusually rough, the proof of which is that not a single 
contender ran the entire 90 miles and came through un- 
scathed.” 

Dan Arena (designer of Miss Frostie and Miss Great 
Lakes): “It seems to me that the individuals who criticized 
the hull designs and said the drivers drove with their foot 

(Continued on page 96) 


Associated Press 
“Tempo VI’ sinking stern-first after near-collision with ‘‘Hurricane IV’’ (shown at left) 











Rosenfeld photos 
With seagoing hull lines and moderately streamlined superstruct ure, ‘‘Truant II’ is an exceptionally handsome boat of her type 
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ARELY do we see nowadays a 40-foot boat laid out 

purely as a day-cruiser, as is Truant II, recently 
designed and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corp. for Mrs. L. B. Moreton, of Malba, L.I. With no 
regular sleeping accommodations but with every inch of 
space utilized, from the chain locker to the open after 
cockpit, Truant II has all the space and facilities of a 
60-odd foot “commuter type” of a few years ago. She 
makes over 20 m.p.h. with a pair of Chrysler Crowns. 


A roomy galley, fin 
ished in stainless 
steel, occupies the 
starboard side of the 
after cabin (right), 
with a dining nook 
and large toilet room 
to port. Forward is a 
big open cabin (left) 
with a comfortable 
horseshoe-s ha ped 
seating arrangement 
which’ can be con- 
verted to a double 
berth 


The bridge deck has comfortable seating arrangements 
and a canvas too which may be rolled back in fine weather 
































Courtesy American Cyanamid Co. 
Fiberglas is really tough. Here a 38-calibre slug at point blank range fails to penetrate 


SEAN STN THE TICS 


The Chemist's Contribution, Actual and Potential, to the Pleasures of Yachting 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


ONE IS the day when a substitute was “just as 
(5 good”—today you are told it is better, and chances 

are it really is. That is if you include in your defi- 
nition of “substitute” all those materials which have come 
from the laboratory to replace the products of nature. So 
far, perhaps the most significant synthetics developed are 
the waterproof glues, for these have opened entirely new 
fields of boatbuilding technique. The preformed veneer hull, 
the plywood bulkhead, the glued-up deck which is really 
watertight, and laminated timbers all owe their origin to 
these adhesives. While glued-up spars are an old story, since 
they were made long before waterproof glues came along, 
nevertheless it is a real comfort to a boat owner to know 
that there is no likelihood that modern spars will come apart 
due to moisture attacking the glue line. 

In his article, “The Backyard Molded Boat” (April, 1947, 
Yacutinc), Raymond Creekmore pointed the way to a 
whole new world of boatbuilding for the amateur (and pro- 
fessional too, for that matter). Using strips of mahogany 
veneer and resorcinol glue, he has built himself a 86-foot 
hull which is absolutely tight, smooth both inside and out, 
and will never need calking nor many of the other upkeep 
chores that are necessary with the conventionally planked 
hull. So far as we know, he is the only one to branch out and 
build a molded boat without an auto- 
clave—depending entirely upon nail pres- 
sure and atmospheric temperature in his 
gluing operation. I have gone all over 
this boat with care and it is my belief that 
she represents an entirely new conception 
of boatbuilding made possible by the 
development of resorcinol glue. 

Another case where resorcinol glue 
was used extensively in the building of a 
yacht is that of the Fox, designed and 
built by Ralph Wiley at Oxford, Md. 
(Yacutinc, June, 1948.) The Fox is 
strip built of mahogany and every seam 
in hull, deck, deck house and hatches is 
glued. I ran my hand over her varnished 
topsides after she had been in commis- 
sion for over a year and they were as 
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smooth as a highly finished piece of furniture. Not a seam 
could be felt. 

New synthetic adhesives are continually being introduced 
to the market and the month hardly passes in which some 
glue for which the maker claims new and unusual virtues, is 
not offered. There are adhesives for gluing leather, canvas, 
rubber, plastics, glass, metal, or what have you. I have 
tested many of these and, on the whole, found them to be 
as represented. Whether the glued sail will ever be practical 
is a matter of pure speculation at this writing, but it would 
be a brash man who would say they will never come. 

Of more recent origin is the glass fiber and plastic boat. 
First experiments in the use of this material were carried 
out during the war at Wright Field in connection with the 
aviation program. Here a fuselage was built which was so 
tough it was hard to believe it could take the punishment it 
withstood. The material is now being made into pleasure 
boats by a number of builders; for example, the Beetle Boat 
Co., using Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation’s Fiberglas 
mat and American Cyanamid’s Laminac, has built a boat 
which, with a hull only about %” thick, has withstood a slug 
from a 38 caliber revolver at point blank range. It is doubtful 
if any other boatbuilding material is so tough. In addition, 
it is claimed a Fiberglas hull will not rot, leak or corrode, 





Creekmore 
Penacolite glue and mahogany veneer form this Creekmore designed and built hull. 
Absolutely tight, the boat has no metal fastenings 
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that it is unaffected by heat, cold or complete immersion in salt or fresh 
water for long periods. Marine borers will not attack one of these hulls so 
that even if the bottom paint is scuffed off there is no danger. Barnacles, 
which may attach themselves to the bottom if antifouling paint is not 
used, can be wiped off with ease. Since exposure to the weather will not 
harm the material, one of these hulls requires painting for appearance 
sake only. 

Another builder, the Winner Manufacturing Co., has the color molded 
right into the plastic hull so that painting (except antifouling) is unneces- 
sary. A description of the rugged 28-footer that Winner and other builders 
have developed for the Navy was carried in the October, 1948, issue of 
Yacutinc. News has just come in that W. J. H. Dyer, of the Anchorage, 
Warren, R.I., is working on the development of a molded Fiberglas-resin 
hull for the Navy. When completed, which is expected to be about the 
first of the year, the new boat will be the biggest thing so far made from 
these synthetics. 

In the paint industry the word “plastic” has been so abused that the 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Ass'n. frowns on its use in connec- 
tion with protective coatings. There are a number of “synthetic” coatings, 
however, which have merit for the yachtsman. Among the more interest- 
ing is the antifouling bottom paint formulated from cuprous oxide (which 
is the antifouling ingredient) and a modified vinyl polymer binder. This 
paint was developed under the supervision of the U.S. Navy’s Bureau of 
Ships by the Bakelite Corporation and the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, working with the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. A bottom paint with unusually good mechanical and antifouling 
properties was formulated and is now in commercial production by the 
C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co., under the trade name of “Vinelast.” 

This development has been well documented in technical articles by 
J. D. Ferry, D. E. Carritt, G. A. Riley and other scientists in the journal 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. One of the most interesting is in 
Vol. 38, page 806, August, 1946, entitled “Action of Antifouling Paints,” 
by Ferry and Ketchum. This article explains in detail the mechanical and 
chemical principles underlying the formulation of successful antifouling 
bottom paints and points out the importance of proper toxic leaching 
rates. 

There is nothing new about the use of synthetic resin varnishes, but 
they do seem to be. improving with the years. 

A synthetic coating which will undoubtedly become more famil- 
iar in time is a rust preventive which is based on phenolic resins. This is 
now used extensively on railroad equipment and has properties which are 
distinctly interesting to the boat owner. Other rust preventives are petro- 
leum derivatives such as the Texas Co’s. Rustproof Compound L. They 
are useful in keeping steel tools in good shape at sea. 

An aspect of lumber research which has not yet been applied to small 
boats, but one that seems to hold great promise, is the densification of 
wood with plastic fillers. Perhaps the most important wartime marine 
use of this material was for surfacing the flight decks of airplane carriers, 
as a substitute for teak. The latter being unobtainable in the necessary 
quantities, it became imperative to find a material which would meet the 
exacting requirements of BuShips. The Forest Products Laboratory of the 
Department of Agriculture, at Madison, Wis., undertook the job of devel- 
oping it. The process of impregnating the open pores of wood with plastic 
fillers was not entirely new, as the Laboratory had been experimenting 
with densification for some time by applying heat and pressure to impreg- 
nated wood samples. By this process, it is possible to create what amounts 
to an entirely new material that is far harder than natural wood, yet 
lighter than metal. Called “compreg,” the material is formed by injecting 
synthetic resins into the voids in the cellular wood structure. The wood 
is cut into veneer and laid up with a phenolic glue to form panels of any 
required thickness, and the whole is subjected to heat of 300° F. and 
pressures of 1000/1200 Ibs. per sq. in. for a period of 30 minutes. 

In making the flattop decking, bass wood was chosen for the surface, 
and %” thick 5-ply panels were compressed to a thickness of *”. Under- 
neath came a 1” thick normal redwood core, followed next below by a 
compreg layer %” thick and, finally, %” of normal redwood. This formed a 
plank 2” thick with an extremely dense surface. In actual use, decking 
laid with these planks is reported to have withstood successfully the wear 
and tear of over 18,000 arrested plane landings without serious damage. 
Although the synthetic product was not quite as impervious to wear as 
teak, its use as decking has been accepted by BuShips which is reported 
to be preparing specifications covering its use. 
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Courtesy General Electric Co. 


Here a Beetle Cat of Fiberglas and plastic is molded 
by General Electric 


Manning 
The Fiberglas-Laminac Beetle Cat is leak and 


weather proof 





This one-piece powerboat is molded of Nautilite by 
Wood Engineering Corp. 





The Winner Mfg. Co’s molded boat, another one- 
piece, glass mat-plastic hull 































Beckner 


The West Coast’s Lehman dinghy has a one-piece, glass mat-plastic hull 





A Neoprene hose pipes gasoline from 
this Phil Rite gas can 





Zubick 
Transparent plastics increase’ the 
utility of the PBI piloting instrument 





American Cyanamid’s Melmac molds 

this Lifetime Ware. Below, Synthane 

cheeks and sheave make Race-Lite 
blocks strong and light 
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Left, an experimental Fortisan spin- 

naker and (below) Ralph Wiley‘s 

“Fox’’ showing her Plexiglas ports and 
her glued, strip-built cabin 


Courtesy Chas. Ulmer, Inc. 





In addition to its wear-resisting qualities, compreg has other valuable characteris- 
tics for marine use. Among them are dimensional stability (resistance to swelling 
or shrinking due to changes in humidity), less absorbency than natural wood and 
little or no likelihood of splitting. In thin veneers, compreg has great flexibility which 
makes it fine for fishing rods which are now made from the new material. Marine 
uses which seem to be logical for compreg are such items as centerboards, rudders, 
battens, cleats, tillers, sheaves, spreaders and numerous applications which will 
occur to you—companion ladder treads, for example, and (since the beauty of the 
grain of the natural wood is preserved) counter and table tops. 

Impregnating the pores of the natural wood with synthetic resin imparts numer- 
ous valuable characteristics. It has been found, for example, that impregnated fir 
plywood, after being exposed to the weather for six months, shows no tendency to 
check. Anyone who owns a boat built of fir plywood will appreciate this. It would 
seem quite likely that impregnated fir plywood decks (uncanvassed ) might become 
standard on small boats, since the material combines the desirable qualities of light- 
ness and strength. The principal shortcoming of untreated plywood thus far has 
been its tendency to develop objectionable checks after short exposure to the ele- 
ments, even when well protected by primers and deck paint. 

Decay in wood, which has always been a bugaboo for boat owners, also appears 
to yield to treatment by impregnation with synthetic resin. Samples of sugar pine 
were subjected to a three-month period of incubation with the wood-destroying 
fungus Lenzites trabea. The treated samples were unaffected while untreated ones 
were almost completely destroyed. It would be interesting to know how white oak 
and other woods respond to this treatment. 

Yachtsmen, who for years have struggled with the messy stickiness of old-fash- 
ioned oilskins, welcome as a deliverance the new foul weather clothing made of 
fabric-supported vinyl film, under the trade name of Koroseal. Neoprene coated 
nylon also makes a superior rain suit. Although the first cost is somewhat higher 
than oilskins, the period of useful wear is so much greater that in the long run the 
synthetics are really cheaper. Besides their nonsticking feature, the new fabrics 
have other advantages. They are lighter—if you fall overboard in one of these suits 
you have a far better chance of swimming than you would in oilskins—and they do 
not stiffen-up when it gets cold; they do not appear to wear off at elbows, knees or 
seat, as oilskins do; but above all, praised be, they do not stick! 

Vinyl resin coated fabric is also made into awnings, sail covers—in fact covers of 
all kinds—and makes an excellent upholstery material for cockpit cushions. In its 
extruded, calendered or cast form (without a fabric base) vinyl resin has a leather- 
like quality which allows it to be used in many applications where rubber or leather 
might otherwise be indicated. 

Upholstery fabrics are being made of vinyl resins under various trade names. 
These materials are woven of extruded (not twisted) threads or filaments. They are 
brilliant in color, wear like iron, are impervious to moisture and stains and are some- 
what elastic, but regain their original shape. Blueberry pie, lipstick, or other foreign 
matter may be wiped off with a damp cloth. 

Another vinyl resin product is fabricated into rustless, colorfast fly screening. 
Available in brown, green and clear, it is light and easy, to handle and needs no care 
except an occasional wipe with a damp cloth to keep it spotless. At up-to-date 
gasoline piers you will find water hoses of colorful vinyl resin plastic. It is cleaner 
and lighter than rubber hose and will not crack if kinked. It also has the added 
feature of eye appeal. The same material would make excellent water pipes aboard 
a boat as it has no effect on drinking water and will not crack if frozen. — 
(Continued on page 86) 














GROUNDING 
AND 
BONDING 
SESTEMS 


Their Relation to Explosion, Corrosion, 


and Radio Interference 


By F. L. MOORE, JR. 


[F. Lawrence Moore, Jr., marine consultant, of Lexington, 
Mass., is the New England marine representative for several 
manufacturers of electrical equipment. He received a B.S. degree 
from M.I.T. in marine engineering and naval architecture, an 
M.S. degree from Stevens Institute in mathematical physics, and 


is a member of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers.—Ep.] 


OME TIME ago an explosion occurred which added a 
new twist to the many causes of such unfortunate 
accidents aboard pleasure craft. This time the victim 

was not taking on gasoline, but water. It was reliably re- 
ported that, though gassing had just been completed, there 
was no activity of any kind which would ignite an explosive 
mixture. Nevertheless, there was a devastating explosion. 

By way of preventing accidents of this nature, it may be 
argued that if gas fumes had not been present, the disaster 
could not have occurred. It is more logical, perhaps, to 
assume that in some cases, in spite of every precaution, 
gasoline fumes may be present. In the case mentioned, it is 
quite likely that a static discharge between the water tank 
and water hose ignited the explosive mixture. Unfortunately, 
as will be shown, conditions conducive to static discharge are 
normally present aboard boats. Every possible means of 
eliminating them should be resorted to. 

Another cause of damage to pleasure craft is corrosion 
due to galvanic action. This action, in contrast to the vio- 
lence and suddenness of an explosion, takes place with 
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This diagram shows a simple means of controlling electrolysis. The 
power supply line for the radio telephone (T) is connected to the 
ungrounded terminal of the battery and the battery is grounded to 
the engine. The dotted line indicates a separate return wire from 
the telephone to the engine, short circuiting the electrolytic path 
between ground plate (GP) and propeller. Lead from ‘phone to 
ground plate serves both as radio ground and power return. If 
separate return wire were omitted, a current would be set up 
between the ground plate and the propeller the direction of which 
would depend on the polarity of the battery connections 








In this cut-away view of a power cruiser the black dotted lines 

represent the path of typical bonding and grounding circuits. The 

tanks, stove, pump and windlass are all connected into the same 

circuit with the ground plate. All are also grounded on the engine. 

In the circle is shown how connections are made where the ground 
wire passes through a bulkhead 


insidious quiet in the depths and darkness outside the hull 
and below the waterline. Briefly its cause is as follows: If 
two metals with different dissolution tendencies (two dif- 
ferent metals) are immersed in salt’ water and a metallic 
connection is made between them, an electric current will 
flow. This, in fact, is a crude battery. The circuit of this 
battery is a path composed of the salt water on one side, and 
the metallic connection between the dissimilar metals on 
the other. Since battery action is an electro-chemical process 
which depends on a change of chemical energy into electri- 
cal energy, one of the metals in the circuit will dissolve or 
corrode. 

(There is a distinction between electrolysis and galvanic 
action. The former is an imposed plating action which in- 
volves an electrical power source. Galvanic action, on the 
other hand, may be described as a spontaneous electrical 
discharge resulting from chemical change in the metals 
involved. ) 

In the average power driven boat the battery is grounded 
to the engine. When a radio is installed it usually will be 
connected to the ungrounded battery terminal. If the 
ground side of the radio is connected to a ground plate so 
that D.C. (which the radio consumes) passes through the 
water, serious electrolysis will occur. To overcome this 
tendency either the radio or the ground plate should be 
grounded to the engine. In other words, the radio power 
circuit must be a two-wire system. Where a yacht has a 


. separate generating system which is not grounded to the 
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main engine, the radio ground plate should be. left isolated. 

Still other causes of trouble and _ inefficient - operation 
aboard boats, if not of actual damage, are radio waves gen- 
erated by electric current. These radio waves may be picked 
up by a radio antenna or direction finder loop and produce 
interference in the receivers concerned. Various devices 
have been built into radio receivers to reduce this inter- 
ference, but this is accomplished only by sacrificing other 
desirable qualities, such as sensitivity. Noise squelchers can- 
not compensate for a high level of interference and are 
useful only for minor and intermittent noise. Reducing the 
strength of the interfering wave is a more complete and 
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A_ typical marine 
engine (left) 
equipped with ra- 
dio noise suppres- 
sion. Note genera- 
tor shielding and 
the filter in the 
generator circuit 


efficient means of getting good reception where there is a 
high level of interference. 


The Bonding System 


One device used to minimize the hazard of explosion and 
the bothers of radio interference is a bonding system. This 
system is also intimately associated with the problem of 
galvanic action. Bonding is essentially the connection to 
ground of metallic bodies which are otherwise isolated. This 
is done by means of conductors between the individual 
bodies and a common point, which in turn is grounded 
through the shaft and propeller or a metal plate which is in 
contact with the water.* The purpose of bonding is to keep 
all devices thus connected at “ground potential.” 

A typical bonding system which would be practical on a 
small yacht is suggested as follows: A tinned copper rod 
(called the main ground bus) of approximately 4” diameter 
is run fore and aft in the boat, usually in the bilge near the 
keel. It is connected either to the engine, so that a ground 
path is provided to the water through the shaft and _pro- 
pellor, or to a ground plate located well away from any other 
metallic appendages. If the bonding rod passes through a 
watertight bulkhead, it may be broken on each side and 
connected to a brass bolt passing through the bulkhead. 

No. 10 tinned copper wire and small terminals or clamps 
are used to connect individual items to the main bus. Con- 
tacts should all be clean, and tinned or zinc-plated fastenings 
and lock washers or other locking devices should be used 
throughout. 

Typical devices which are connected into the systems are 
the frames of generators and motors, tanks and piping, 
metal masts and rigging, the armor of shielded electrical 
cable, conduit and large metal objects, such as ladders, 
railings, stoves, brackets of large fire extinguishers, etc. 
Small metal objects such as chocks, bitts and interior fittings 
need not be grounded. Nor are underwater appendages 
connected into the bonding system. Bonding is most impor- 
tant and should be most extensive in areas where gasoline 
fumes may accumulate. 

An understanding of how bonding is instrumental in con- 
trolling the explosion hazard may best be obtained by 
reviewing briefly the phenomenon of static discharge. This 
results from the electrification of bodies by friction, which 
is called (to use a $2.00 word) “triboelectrification.” It is 
well established that all bodies possess this property. The 
occasional sharp snap on your hand as it approaches a door 
knob as you walk over a thick rug, or the sparking of hair 
as it is combed, are discharges which result from electrifi- 
cation by friction. 

Electrified bodies with unlike charges attract and those 





* Some authorities believe that a ground plate is definitely preferable 
to establishing a ground path via the shaft and propeller.—Ep. 


Smith-Meeker installation of Marine Electrolysis Elimi- 
nators. A is the wheel eliminator, C is the cable be- 
tween A and shaft contact finger B. D is the engine 
eliminator, E the water discharge pipe connected to D 
by cable F. S is a cooling water scoop with pipe con- 
nections grounded by the cables H and clamps G 
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with like charges repel each other. If a charged body is 
brought near a neutral conducting body, the attraction and 
repulsion between charges, called “induction,” will cause a 
concentration of charge to appear on the adjacent surface of 
the neutral body. The latter is still electrically neutral, but 
some of the charge of which it is composed has been redis- 
tributed. Likewise, the charge on the electrified body will 
try to concentrate on the surface nearest the neutral body. 
The degrees of concentration of charge will depend on the 
conductivity of the bodies. If the concentration is sufficient, 
the insulating qualities of the air space separating them 
will be broken down and a spark will jump the gap. 

Metal fittings in which the electrical charges may exist 
are often mounted in close proximity to each other aboard 
boats, thus the existence of charge in any fitting is apt to 
result in a spark. Innumerable sources of friction, which may 
generate static electricity occur due to the continual working 
of the boat, water or gasoline running through hoses, or any 
one of several other diverse actions. Discharges or sparks 
which might result from these conditions are prevented on 
all bonded devices because the bonding immediately passes 
any charge to ground. 

In the installation of a bonding system certain principles 
should be observed to avoid establishing conditions con- 
ducive to galvanic action. Also, if serious galvanic action 
exists between underwater appendages it may often be 
controlled by application of these principles. The eating 
away of an appendage due to galvanic action depends on 
how much electric current flows in the crude battery of 
which the appendage is a plate. The current which lights 
the bulb of an ordinary flashlight may be turned off and 
on by manipulating a switch. When the switch is “off,” 
current does not flow in the circuit of the light, and very 
little chemical change takes place in its battery. This condi- 
tion is also true of a galvanic cell. The potentialities of the 
cell will depend on many complicated factors, however, 
regardless of its potentialities, the cell will remain dormant 
until its plates are connected. Bonding a strut and a rudder 
is analogous to closing the switch on a flashlight. Struts, 
rudders and other underwater appendages should not be 
deliberately bonded. Furthermore, if galvanic action occurs 
between two parts and it is possible to break the metallic 
connection between them, the particular action will be 
eliminated. 

Sometimes it is impractical or impossible to eliminate 
metal to metal contact, as in the case of a steel hull with 
bronze propellor and shaft. In such cases zinc plates are 
used to control galvanic action corrosion. Zinc has a greater 
solution tendency in sea water than the metals commonly 
used for a yacht’s appendages. If the zinc is submerged and 
attached to the part which is being corroded, some measure 
of protection will be afforded. Frequent replacement of zincs 
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Left, No. 1 shows details of ground plate connections. No. 2, how tank connections are made. No. 3, a bonding wire connected to any 
piece of apparatus. Right, a typical marine engine equipped for ignition noise suppression. Starter cables are not shielded here 


is required as they dissolve fairly rapidly. The most serious 

galvanic corrosion will normally occur when a part of high 
solution tendency and small area is connected to a part of 

lower solution tendency and larger area in salt water; for 

instance, if a steel bolt were used to attach a bronze plate 
or fitting to a boat’s bottom. 

Yachts usually have several sources of radio interference. 
They occur in ignition circuits, at generator and motor 
brushes and at isolated metallic bodies. Radio interference 
may be overcome by (1) elimination of unnecessary high 
frequency currents, (2) restriction of passage of high fre- 
quency currents in various electrical circuits and (3) restric- 
tion of high frequency radiation. It will usually be found 
that noise suppression is a matter of compromise and can 
be reasonably accomplished only by a combination of the 
above remedies. 

The elimination of unnecessary high frequency currents 
really means the control of static discharge, since most other 
sources of such current are uncontrollable. The elimination 
of static discharge has been discussed. 


The Use of Filters 


Restriction of the passage of high frequency currents may 
be accomplished by installing electric wave filters in the 
circuits of noise producing apparatus. Filters permit easy 
passage of a desired current and yet will by-pass an unde- 
sired current. They are usually installed in both power and 
ignition circuits. Filters are grounded but the ground circuit 
conducts only high frequency current. The use of a filter 
causes a small power loss and it does not completely block 
out interference. But without it high frequency currents may 
be carried throughout the entire electrical system, with re- 
sultant radiation. 


Shielding 


Restriction of radiation from wires carrying high frequen- 
cy currents may be accomplished by fitting a conducting 
jacket (called a shield) on the electric cables. The shield 
prevents passage of part of the electric field and dissipates 
some of it in small induced currents. It is necessary to bond 
the shield in order to pass these induced currents to ground, 
as well as to eliminate the build-up of static charges. Elec- 
trical cable with shielding as an integral part is available 
and is only a little more expensive than ordinary cable. 
Flexible shielded conduit and complete ignition shields are 
also available. Again, however, radiation is not completely 
suppressed by shielding. 


The most successful noise suppression is accomplished by 


a combination of bonding, filtering, and shielding. But satis- 
factory installations have been made using bonding and 
either filtering or shielding. Shielding offers other advantages 
in that it reduces the explosion hazard and protects cables 
and electrical equipment from physical damage. Cost is a 
consideration in shielding, while filters cause a small power 
loss. In any case, maximum reduction of radio interference 


requires the use of bonding and its complexity varies from 
boat to boat. 


The Ground Plate 


Radio telephone manufacturers may specify the installa- 
tion of a separate ground plate of considerable area (12 to 
20 sq. ft.). As previously indicated, the radio power circuit 
on the average boat must be a two-wire system. This results 
in a connection between the ground plate and other bonded 
appendages and introduces the possibility of galvanic action. 
This danger may be minimized by: (1) locating the g ground 
plate as Far as possible from the appendages to which it is 
coupled; (2) selection of proper ground plate material; (3) 
the use of zincs if necessary to control the action. 

Bonding and grounding may also provide limited protec- 
tion against lightning and electric shock. Unbonded electri- 

cal equipment which is shorted may continue to operate in 

a normal manner, but a voltage equal to that of the power 
source will exist in the frame of the equinment. If, however, 
the equipment is bonded and the electric system is grounded, 
a current will flow to ground as soon as the short develops. 
Thus the circuit fuse will be blown and further danger 
prevented. 

Lightning does not usually do much damage on boats if 
a sufficiently heavy conducting path to ground is provided. 
Bonding provides such a path and will help, although the 
bonding and grounding normally installed on yachts is not 


sufficiently heavy to insure complete protection in all cases. 


Summarizing, the benefits to be expected from a bonding 
and grounding system are: (1) reduction of explosion haz- 
ard due to static discharges; (2) suppression of radio noise; 
(3) reduction of electrolysis; (4) protection against shock; 
and (5) limited lightning protection. 

A grounded electric system is already installed on most 
boats. A bonding system for the average boat should be 
simple and its cost reasonable, particularly if installed when 
building. Maintenance consists only of inspection, cleaning 
and occasional tightening of connections. In working out the 
details of any specific bonding system it is well to keep in 


mind the essential objective; that it provides low resistance 
paths to ground. 











Looking upstream at the Dresden Dam and lock in the Illinois River, from the air 
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Cruising Rivers, Lakes, Sounds and the Ocean from Missouri to Maine 
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TO PINE CONES 


By N. C. BILANE and D. B. BLOSSOM 


FTER a 3000-mile, five-week cruise, we look back 
with wonderment at the greenhorns that had 
the gall to think they could wend their way 
successfully from St. Louis, through the Great 
Lakes, down the Erie Barge Canal to the 
Hudson, down the Hudson to New York, 
and up the East Coast to Martha’s Vineyard, 

Nantucket, Boston, and our final destination, Portland, 
Maine. In fact, our friends had predicted we wouldn't get 
past Mackinac Island! 

And greenhorns we all were, too. The Toombah, a 42-foot, 
three-cabin Owens cruiser, was my first boat. I found her in 
April, 1947, in the showroom of the local Owens representa- 
tive, and it was not long until I was her first and proudest 
owner. Her sleek hull and spacious well-arranged interior 
were ideally designed for my plans of a summer cruise to 
Maine. 

Then the trouble began! The Mississippi was in flood and 
Toombah could not be launched for three weeks. This gave 
time to worry about equipment and all the “gadgets and 
gilhickies” that go with a long cruise. It seemed the end 
would never come. (It hasn’t yet and probably never will. 
If it does, I'll sell the boat and start all over.) 

The biggest problem, however, was in the alterations we 
desired. It was two months to the day after her launching, 
and only 15 minutes before our cruise began that Toombah 
was at long last fully commissioned! 


The order to cast off came just 15 minutes past the 
scheduled starting time, and June 26, 1947, Toombah 
pushed her bow ‘into the muddy, flooding waters of the 
Mississippi at the Mound City Boat Works in St. Louis, Mo., 
for her maiden cruise of five weeks to Portland, Me. Aboard 
were the skipper, Brad Blossom, and Steve and Norm Bilane 
(the three regulars for the entire cruise), and two guests, 
Frank Dunnagan riding to Alton, and Bob Whiteman who 
would be with us to Chicago. The eight mile an hour current 
against us made for slow going and we had to dodge innu- 
merable chunks of drift, from twigs to whole trees, carried 
down by the flooded river. It wasn’t until after 2000 that 
evening that we reached the Alton Dam and Locks, one of 
the major dams on the Mississippi proper, where we said 
goodbye to Frank and angled across Alton Lake to the 
Harbor Point Y.C. to get moored and battened down before 
the terrific thunder storm we had watched building, let go. 
In spite of the flood, the moorings at the club were secure, 
but it was disconcerting to see water lapping at the second 
story of the club buildings and workshops. 

After a somewhat sleepless night, the Skipper and Bob 
got us under way at 0615. The day broke cold and raw and 
rainy, though still interesting in the silver-grey tone it put on 
the sky and water and on the leaves of the trees along the 
bank. The sun came out by Grafton. where the Illinois 
River joins the Mississippi, and the bright warm day gave 
promise of a wonderful trip to come. 
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Breakfast, this morning and every morning, was served 
underway and usually consisted of orange juice, bacon and 
eggs, coffee and toast. The toast was somewhat of a miracle, 
Steve having found a folding wire contraption that held 
five pieces of bread and had holes in its tin bottom to let 
the heat come through. 

Breakfast dishes cleared away, we settled down to our 
regular cruising schedule, of two hours on and two hours 
oft, two men handling the wheel, polishing brass and other 
work details while the other two relaxed. The day’s cruise 
up the Illinois was picturesque and besides the beauties of 
the shore line we were introduced to almost every type of 
swing and drawbridge there is. At 1600 we pulled into 
Beardstown, having gone over the La Grange Dam and 
Locks which were submerged by the floodwaters! Gasoline, 
ice and fresh asparagus were taken aboard and we pushed 
off up river again, going through our first manually operated 
swing bridge. (The tender, like Tom Sawyer, “let” a couple 
of kids help him push the turn bar around and around.) 

Our scheduled stop for the night was to have been Ha- 
vana, Ill., but since we were slightly ahead of time, we 
decided to try some night running and see if it would be 
possible to make Peoria. There was an eerie quality about 
night on the river that stirred up a tenseness in all of us. 
While cruising during the day, duty at the wheel was rou- 
tine. Now, all four were on the bridge at once, one man at 
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“Toombah” (right) is a 42-foot 
Owens-built three-cabin cruiser. 
Here she is against a background 
of the Illinois shore of Alton Lake 
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the wheel, two with night binoculars constantly scanning the 
water ahead and the nearby riverbanks, and one man on 
the spotlight and reading charts. Each buoy and bank light 
was welcomed with a sigh of relief and checked off on the 
chart. We found the District Engineers Chart Book of the 
Illinois River accurate and its cruise line (showing the center 
of the channel) most helpful. Nerves were wearing a little 
thin by the time we drew up to the Coast Guard base at 
Sword's Slip, right in the heart of Peoria, at 2350. 

As might be expected, we were a little late getting up 
the next morning, casting off about 0700. A few moments 
out from the pier, smoke started pouring out of the control 
panel as some frayed wire or loose connection shorted out 
and started burning insulation. We found we could run on 
the starboard engine without trouble, so limped up river to 
the Illinois Valley Yacht Club where Steve, with the in- 
genuity that he showed the whole trip, dove into the panel 
with tape, cutters and our prayers, and soon emerged with 
the trouble fixed and Toombah ready to shove off. 

That afternoon we were cruising along at a comfortable 
2000 r.p.ms., Bob at the wheel, Steve forward, and the skip- 
per reading in the after cabin, when suddenly Toombah 
shuddered violently from bow to stern and almost stopped 
dead in the water. Bob cut the throttles. From topside, Norm 
could see astern great clouds of black mud rolling up from 
the bottom. Yes, we had bounced off a mud bank on the 
edge of the rather poorly marked channel. Fortunately we 
weren't stuck and, as the Skipper slowly advanced each 
throttle, one at a time, we found that the only damage was 
to the starboard propeller, the curled blades of which set up 
a strong vibration. At 1400 r.p.ms. we could proceed com- 
fortably, and so limped on toward Chicago. 

After a drink to calm our nerves, we all decided to try out 
Toombah’s shower system for the first time. The fixtures and 
appointments consisted of a line, a bucket, the Illinois River 
and the after cockpit for a shower room. The water was by 
this time clear and deliciously cool, and we all enjoyed the 
dousings thoroughly after the broiling sun of the past day 
and a half. A couple of miles above the Dresden Lock we 
found an excellent mooring at a CCC park project and all 
hands turned in early. 

Promptly at 0600 the next morning, Brad and Bob had 
us underway, and two hours later Norm and Steve came 
on deck just in time to see Joliet, Ill., come into view around 
the bend. After a stop for gas we got underway again for 
Chicago through the Chicago Drainage Canal, about which 
the less said the better. It is just about the filthiest kind of 
boating one could find anywhere. The water was covered 
with a heavy oil or sludge of some type which was a good 
quarter inch thick on the walls of the Lockport Lock. This 
made a beautiful mess of the hull, the fenders, and the lines 
which later took two men all day to clean. A couple of 
miles this side of Lake Michigan, we came upon Rodi’s 
Boatyard, where, even though it was Sunday, we found a 
watchman who for a small fee and 15¢ for phone calls 
willingly located three men needed to hoist us out with a 
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“Toombah” entered Lake Michigan through the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal and its locks, traversing seemingly innumerable bridges 
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Detroit Times photo 


Off the Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, near Detroit, a fleet of Eight 
Meter sloops was racing in the club’s regatta 
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Fred Johnson 


The Chicago Yacht Club’‘s Monroe Street station 


crane. We changed the starboard wheel, which had been 
nicely chewed up by the mudbank in Starved Rock Lake, 
were back in the water and underway again in less than 
an hour. For speed and codperation, we found no yard the 
whole way to beat the help we got at Rodi’s. 

Reaching Chicago, we went through town and out into 
Lake Michigan which was like another world with its clear, 
cold, green water and brisk, clean smelling air, so different 
from the muggy heat of the rivers. We put in to the Chicago 
Y.C. at the foot of Monroe St., feeling shabby and travel- 
worn amidst the beautiful, clean yachts moored in the 
harbor. Here we said goodby to Bob, who had to return to 
his job in St. Louis, and settled down for the night. 

There was a great deal to do the next day, cleaning ship, 
getting groceries and hardware supplies, gassing up and, 
for the first time, getting the compass compensated, for 
from here on we would be dependent on that small but 
important gadget. Ed Beach, of Boston, a former St. Louisan, 
joined us in the afternoon to make our fourth for the re- 

mainder of the cruise. 

Bright and early the next morning, July 1, we headed up 
the eastern shore on the second leg of our journey. It was 
a beautiful morning, and this was "the kind of cruising we 
had been looking forward to. The skies were blue and 
clear, the air was crisp, and heavy seas plunged past as we 
pitched and rolled and pitched some more. This was our 
first open water boating, and we learned in a hurry! Norm 
was on galley duty and making fair progress when we took 
an extra heavy sea and suddenly the galley was a nice mess 
of broken glass, milk, syrup, honey, and other odds and 
ends which catapulted from the provisions shelf above the 
sink. 

About 1300, we stopped in at Michigan City for lunch 
and fuel. We next pulled into Benton Harbor, Mich., where 
we arrived about 1730. Here we had the pleasure of going 
through the Truscott plant and seeing a regular assembly 
line of boats under construction. Our destination for the 
night was the South Haven Yacht Club, half an hour farther 
up the Lake, and here we were accorded a most gracious 
welcome. Our evening meal, cooked as usual by Steve, was 
highlighted by a shrimp creole for the main course that was 
really out of this world. His culinary prowess was a wonder 
to us all and, as a result, he was called on to do far more 
than his share of the cooking. 

The next morning we poked our nose out into Lake Mich- 
igan, in spite of small boat warnings flying at the Coast 
Guard station, but found the Lake too rough to handle and 
so went back to our mooring at the yacht club and got to 
work on a much needed clean-up job. 

By 0700 the following morning, we were back on the lake 

(Continued on page 89) 
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“FLAMINGO” WINS 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH CUP 


> Although the inaugural race for the 
. Princess Elizabeth Cup, sailed in Ber- 
muda the week of Oct. 3, attracted but 
three foreign entries, the five-race se- 
ries gave 13 International 14-foot 
Dinghies a full selection of weather, 
from flat calms to hurricane winds. The 
trophy was given by her Royal High- 
ness Princess Elizabeth as a challenge 
cup for races sponsored by the Royal 
Bermuda Y.C. in the International 14- 
foot Dinghy Class. 

Flamingo, the Bermuda champion, 
sailed by skipper Mac Paschal and 
crew Sydney Greet, spliced together 
two victories, a second, a third and a 
fourth, to have her name the first en- 
graved on the trophy. Second place also 
went to a Bermudian, H.G.B., with a 
“green” pair, Charles Harris as helms- 
man and Noah Simons as crew, the two 
never having sailed together before this 
season. Water Baby, with deForest 
“Shorty” Trimingham at the helm, was 
third to give Bermuda the first three 
places in the series. The first foreign 
entry to get into the top listings was 
Bill Boswell’s Linda, the Rochester en- 
try which placed fourth in the final 
standings. Peter Gales was crew. 

The Royal Canadian Y.C. was rep- 
resented by Angus “Bud” Rawlston and 
his crew Barty Dalton who sailed a Ber- 
muda boat, Mosquito, into an 11th 
place tie, with Ian MacLean in Snafu II 
sailing for the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. 
Sam Mislap was his crew in the final 
races with Bermudian Norman Con- 
yers crewing for the first race. 

The races were sailed in the Great 
Sound over a Gold Cup course. The 
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Bermuda News Bureau 


The start of the !nternational 14 Free-For-All sailed in Bermuda’s Great Sound 


dinghies laid over during Thursday and 
Friday out of deference to the hurri- 
cane, but on Saturday a special two- 
race, free-for-all series was sailed in 
which Bud Rawlston, in his newly ar- 
rived, clinker-built dinghy, King Billy, 
placed first both times, and another 
special race on Sunday morning was 
won by “Shorty” Trimingham in his 
Lil’ Liza. 

The final point standings (first four) : 
Flamingo, Mac Paschal, Sydney Greet 
—55%; H.G.B., Charles Harris, Noah 
Simons—49%; Water Baby, “Shorty” 
Trimingham, Archie Hooper—45; Lin- 
da, Bill Boswell, Peter Gales—37%. 

BERNARD B. BROWN 





Lawrence Barber 


“Nirvana,” V. A. Cartwright’s Huckins Flyer, Gilmer Trophy winner 
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GILMER TROPHY CONTEST 


© Portland (Oregon) Power Squadron’s 
Gilmer Trophy predicted log contest, 
run over a 19.7-mile course on the 
Columbia River Oct. 17, was won by 
Vernon A. Cartwright, who finished 
with an error of .39 per cent in his 50’ 
twin diesel-driven Huckins Flyer Nir- 
vana. Cartwright’s small error was con- 
sidered exceptional considering the 
tricky currents and winds that influ- 
enced the run, but it was hardly more 
startling than the fact that five other 
skippers brought their boats in with 
less than 2 per cent error from their 
predicted logs. 

Second place winner was George 
Donaugh, who brought his 17’ Chris- 
Craft runabout across the finish line 
with an error of .81 per cent, and third 
place went to Lawrence Barber, with 
an error of .96 per cent for his 31’ 
Grandy cruiser, Rambler. Three other 
close finishers were W. L. Rueppell, 
last year’s winner, with an error of 1.5 
per cent for his 28’ Chris-Craft cruiser 
Crystal R; G. Art. Randall, past com- 
mander of Portland squadron, with an 
error of 1.58 per cent for his Monk- 
designed 39’ cruiser For-O-Vus; and 
Harvey H. Jordan, AP, St. Helen’s, 
Oregon, with an error of 1.91 per cent 
for his Monk-designed 40’ flying bridge 
diesel cruiser Pixie. 

LAWRENCE BARBER 
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The Memorial Chapel to be erected at the 
Coast Guard Academy 


A CHAPEL FOR THE 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


> The accompanying architectural ren- 
dering is that of the interdenomination- 
al Memorial Chapel to be erected at 
the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn. Since its establishment 
in 1876, the U.S. Coast Guard has been 
without a chapel for religious worship. 
As a result, services for all religions 
have been held in Academy buildings 
poorly equipped for such use. 

The 80th Congress authorized the 
construction of a chapel at the Acad- 
emy and the acceptance of private con- 
tributions to assist in defraying the cost 
of this construction. Individual memo- 
rials to be located in the chapel may be 
sponsored in addition to contributions 
to the general building fund. 

Knowing of the close relationship 
with the Coast Guard which yachtsmen 
have long enjoyed, YacuTinc believes 
that many readers will wish to con- 
tribute to this worthy fund. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to the U.S. Coast 
Guard Memorial Chapel Fund. U.S. 
Coast Guard Headquarters, 1300 E 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


U.S. DRIVERS WIN 
CANADIAN HIGH POINT AWARDS 


> By winning all four heats of 225 
Class racing at the four-day Canadian 
National Exhibition Regatta at Toronto, 
Sept. 8-11, Sidney Street, of Kansas 
City, Mo., tied with Paul Sawyer, of 
San Antonio, Tex., in points for the 
Canadian High Point award. To break 
the tie, record-keeper Bob Schelling 
had to peruse the summary sheets of 
some 12 Canadian regattas to tabulate 
the total elapsed time of the five best 
races of both drivers. On the count, 
Street won the trophy by four seconds! 

Street won the Regional Champion- 
ships at the C.N.E. for the 225 Class on 
Sept. 9. Canadian officials foresaw then 
the possibilities of a tie with Sawyer 
should Street win the International 
Championship Race the following day, 





and the tabulation of elapsed times 
was made to ascertain Street’s chances. 
He had to win two heats of racing at 
speeds that no other 225 had reached 
over any Canadian five-mile course to 
beat Sawyer’s performance. And this on 
a narrow course with two cement sea- 
walls bordering its stretches. Street won 
the first heat, breaking the Canadian 
record to beat Lorin Pennington’s Cop- 
perhead II from California by a good 
margin. He repeated this perfect per- 
formance in the second heat, bettering 
his time by a second for speed and new 
Canadian record of 68.565. Merlyn Cul- 
vers Yankee Doodle VII of Dayton 
came in third in one race, and John 
Bogie’s Blitz II from Loon Lake, N.Y., 
third in the other. 

To make it a perfect feat of motor 
boat racing, Street won all four heats 
of the 135 Class but Al Bingham of 
Buffalo had already won the Canadian 
high point trophy for this class, the 
Peerless Trophy. Bingham, in such a 
situation, was content to take second 
place behind Street. 

The Regional Championship on Sept. 
8 for Class D racing runabouts was won 
by Percy Buddell of Waterloo, Ont. In 
three heats his Miss Waterloo led from 
start to finish all the way in every heat. 
Buddell ranks with the veterans of the 
sport as he has been racing motorboats 
around the A.P.B.A. circuits for 15 
years. In second place to Buddell was 
Charlie Abbott, of Belleville, driving 
Meteor which he built this year, al- 
though Charlie has been racing run- 
abouts for a few years too. 

Sherman Critchfield and Sammv 
Crooks came from St. Petersburg, via 
Detroit, to compete in the Class E run- 
abouts. The Regional Championshin 
race on Sept. 9 went to Critchfield’s 
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Philip Mallory (left) 
and Thorvald  S. 
Ross, commodore of 
the Cruising Club of 
America, dedicating 
the new. Cruising 
Club pier (right) at 
the Marine Historicai 
Assn., Mystic, Conn. 
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Hell’s Angels, but on the following day 
in the International events Critchfield 
and Crooks both ran into trouble getting 
started for the second heat. Critchfield 
finally did get going but was some four 
minutes behind the field in doing so, 
and this gave Percy Buddell’s Class D 
Miss Waterloo more handicap than 
needed to win the second heat, tie 
Critchfield for final first place in points, 
and show a better elapsed time over the 
entire distance to give her the victory. 

Rough water caused a postponement 
of the events on the fourth day of rac- 
ing, Sept. 11, when the Class D and E 
service runabouts were scheduled to 
race with three heats of the 225 Class, 
division two, to complete the program. 
After the Ds and Es had run, a heat of 
the 225 Class was attempted but the 
water conditions proved too much of 
a task for the hydroplanes, and the 
second heat was postponed for an hour 
and a half. 

Harry Hatch’s Kingcot from Hamil- 
ton won the first heat but smashed a 
sponson in doing so. Ed Pine’s Maple 
Leaf of Belleville was a close second. 
Pine’s boat beat the quickly repaired 
Kingcot in the second heat to tie the 
score. Pennington’s Copperhead II, 
which did not get into the first heat, 
came out for the second but finding the 
going still too rough for best speeds 
was a non-impressive third. Kingcot 
won the third heat from Maple Leaf 
and the championship by making the 
best heat time of the day showing 
nearly a 30-second improvement in 
speed over the previous heat. This was 
one occasion when a postponement did 
somebody some good, for without the 
delay, asked for by the drivers, in start- 
ing the second heat, Kingcot could not 
have been made seaworthy in time. 

Mike Steffen, of Grand Island, N.Y., 
won the Class D service race, while 
Harold Archer of Port Perry, Ont., won 
the Class E service race. 

Regional Championship races for out- 
boards were run during the Labor Day 
weekend over the C.N.E. waterfront 
course. Gaston Fecteau of Montreal 
won the Canadian High Point Trophy 
and the Lipton Trophy for Class A ama- 
teurs. Leon Guthrie of Cleveland won 
the Class C and Class F amateur divi- 
sions and the Wakefield Trophy, while 


Herb Corey 
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the Class C service runabout trophy for 
amateur drivers was won by Murray 
Brown of Toronto. 

Division Two winners were as fol- 
lows: Class M, Merl Brown of Omsted 
Falls, Ohio; Class A, D. “Whitey” 
Praege of Erie, Pa.; Class B, Dennis A. 
Martin of Jackson, Mich.; Class C and 
Class F, John Mockranin, Elwood City, 
Pa.; Class C Racing Runabouts and 
Service Runabouts, Charles White, 
Michigan Centre, Mich. John Mock- 
ranin set a new Canadian competition 
mark of 51.195 m.p.h. in Class C hy- 
droplanes. R. R. FINLAYsON 


NATIONAL MOTH REGATTA 


> The 1948 National Moth Regatta on 
the Pasquotank Kiver off ruizabeth 
City, N.C., Oct. 15-17, broke all records 
from the standpoint of boats entered 
and skippers competing. Fifty-seven 
boats participated, and skippers from 
Michigan to Connecticut and all the 
way down the Atlantic Seaboard around 
the tip of Florida to the Gulf Coast 
competed. 

In the opening event, the national 
four-boat team race, teams were entered 
from the Florida S.A., Pittsburgh Moth 
S.C., Riverton Y.C., Rocky Point Y.C. 
of Old Greenwich, Conn., Evening Star 
Y.C., of Atlantic City, N.J., Norfolk Y. 
& C.C., Willoughby Y.C., Va., Du- 
quesne C.C., Pa., and Pasquotank River 
Y.C. The Pasquotank team, with a total 
of 245% points, won. Norfolk Y. & C.C. 
placed second with 234 points and the 
Florida Sailing Assn. third with 169%. 
The Pasquotank team was made up of 
Roscoe Stevenson with Vandy, Charlie 
Higgins with Punkie, T. S. Owens with 
Touché, and Dorr Willey with Blondie. 

The Pasquotank club also won the 
Selig Gold Cup national two-boat team 
championship with Stevenson and Hig- 
gins scoring a total of 129 points. The 
Norfolk club was second with 126. 

The South Atlantic States Open Moth 
Championship Race was run off Friday 
afternoon in a moderate northwesterly 
breeze. With 46 boats entered, John 
White, of Old Greenwich, Conn., sail- 
ing Shucks, was the winner over Charlie 





Hood Studio 


John White, of Old Greenwich, Conn., sec- 
ond-time winner of the Open Moth title 


“Gaviota Il,’ the Wirth 
Munroe - designed 65 - 
foot schooner owned by 
John W. Shillan. Mr. 
Shillan, former manag- 
ing director of the Brit- 
ish Motor Boat Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., is 
taking her on an ex- 
tended cruise through 
the West Indies. There- 
after her home port is to 
be at Nassau, B:W.1. 


Higgins by only two seconds with Ros- 
coe Stevenson third. 

The Girls’ National Championship 
was held on Saturday morning. Aleta 
Spellmeyer, of Halifax M.C., Daytona 
Beach, Fla., was the winner in Stormy 
over Peggy Kammerman, of Evening 
Star, the defending champion, in South- 
ern Cross. 

The Boys’ National Championship 
(under 18 years) saw 20 of the nation’s 
top junior skippers answer the starting 
gun. Gene Willey, of Pasquotank, sail- 
ing Little Nob, was the winner over 
Bill Cabell, of Norfolk Y. & C.C., in 
Sherman. Cabell was defending cham- 
pion. T. S. Owens, of Pasquotank, was 
third. 

The North Carolina Governor's Cup 
Race was held Saturday afternoon, with 
a record of 57 boats entered. This four- 
lap, 8-mile race was sailed in an ideal 
easterly breeze and developed into a 
three-way scrap among Pasquotank 
skippers. T. S. Owens won over Ralph 
Ambrose in Antares. 

The National Open Moth Champion- 
ship was the only race run off on Sun- 
day. Fifty-four boats hit the line for a 
perfect start in another ideal breeze 
from the south. The five-lap, 10-mile 
race developed into a two-way battle 
between John White ‘and Roscoe Ste- 
venson with Leon Westcoat, Jr., of Eve- 
ning Star, sailing Ara, and Charlie Hig- 
gins never out of the running until the 
final lap. White and Stevenson along 
with Peggy Kammerman fought it out 
in this same event in 1947 with White 
the winner. White successfully defended 
his National Open title by winning over 
Stevenson by only 45 seconds with 
Westcoat placing third. 

SELBY STOKES 
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INLAND CANADIAN ROUNDUP 

> The largest all-Canadian regatta was 
held by the St. Lawrence Valley YRA 
at the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C., Dorval, 
Que., where 145 boats representing 18 
clubs from as far away as Quebec City, 
Ottawa and Lakefield, took part. 

One hundred and seventeen boats 
appeared at Hudson Y.C., Hudson, 
Que., to race in the SLV sponsored 
cruise-race over Labor Day weekend. A 
light and exceptionally fluky wind kept 
many of the big boats from racing but 
those that did found the going tricky 
and at times exasperating. The Royal 
St. Lawrence Y.C. won all prizes of- 
fered, the Dinghy Cup going to Eddie 
Botterell in Rambler; the F, PC, Light- 
ning and Y scratch race going to John 
Hamilton sailing his F Class boat Pooka, 
and the Open Miscellaneous Trophy 
going to Duncan Desbarats in his E 
Whistler. 

The Baie d’Urfe-Beaurepaire regatta, 
started back in the late 80s, is one of 
Canada’s oldest sailing events and this 
year a record 94 boats drifted over the 
historic “T” course with Archie Currie 
of Pointe Claire Y.C. winning the an- 
cient Ishkoodah Cup with his PC Class 
sloop Rebel. Last year’s winner, Wind- 
fall, sailed by Lynn Watters of R.St.L. 
Y.C. took the A and Cruising Cup but 
came fifth in the overall. 

A famous first this year was the for- 
mation of the Canadian Dinghy Assoc. 
and its first regatta at Brittania Boating 
Club, Ottawa. Those responsible for 
this association are mainly the Royal 
Canadian Y.C., the Boulevard Club and 
the National Y.C. of Toronto and the 
Royal St. L.Y.C. of Montreal, all strong 
14’ Dinghy clubs. The charter and pres- 
ent officers are President Harvey Bon- 
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gard of R.C.Y.C., Secretary-Treasurer 
Jack Wright of R.C.Y.C. and Hon. Pres- 
ident R. C. Stevenson of R. St. L.Y.C. 
Twenty-five boats showed up for the 
first regatta. Toronto sailors came out 
on top in both the International and 
the L.S.S.A. events with Murray Craw- 
ford of R.C.Y.C. taking the former and 
George Aggett of N.Y.C. the latter. 
No summary would be complete 
without mention of the Second Royal 
Regatta held this year at Kenora, the 
home of the Royal Lake of the Woods 
Y.C. Five of the nine Royal clubs sent 
crews and the home club team emerged 





Yachting 
THIRTY YEARS AGO 


® The war was ended and 
yachtsmen were already making 
plans for a great revival of the 
sport. . . . Resolutions adopted at 
a convention held at Atlantic City 
recommended the construction of 
a waterway to parallel the Atlantic 
Coast, the present Intracoastal 
Waterway. . . . Great interest in 
the “discovery” of a very light 
South American wood that would 
have many uses in yachts—balsa. 
. . . “In the Bayside Butterfly 
Class Arthur Knapp, Jr., won 
first place in the championship 
series.” . . . “The one great dis- 
covery of the age is the airplane— 
it has come to stay.” . . . “The 
Free Nautical Schools of New 
York, maintained by the United 
States Power Squadrons, have al- 
ready given instruction to more 
than 3000 men.” 











victorious under the guidance of Bill 
Konantz, whose knowledge of local 
conditions stood him in good stead. 
Dick Stevenson of Royal St. L.Y.C., the 
winner of the event last year, tied for 
second place with Cliff Lunt of Royal 
Hamilton Y.C., while Sonny Hanna of 
the R.C.Y.C. team came in third. 

The Currié Cup races, an event be- 
tween BRAGS... 3.7 %..and HR. St. 
L.Y.C., was held this year in Toronto 
and won for the second consecutive 
time by R.C.Y.C. sailors. 

For many years the Rochester Y.C. 
of Rochester, N.Y., and the Roval St. 
Lawrence Y.C. have battled for the 
Eastwood Trophy using International 
14’ Dinghies. This year after a home 
and home series, R.St.L.Y.C. worried 
through to win the cup. 

A. H. THomMson 


A.P.B.A. MEETS IN LAS VEGAS 


> Aftermaths of the Gold Cup Race 
and action leading to better safety re- 
quirements for racing drivers were the 
main items of business at the APBA 
Council meeting. Held at Las Vegas, 
Nevada, in October, with Senior Vice 
President C. King Brugman of Los An- 
geles at the helm, the meeting had a 
large attendance of interested partici- 
pants. This was the first such meeting 
held west of Chicago in over 45 years. 

The Council went on record as ap- 
proving the action of the Detroit Gold 
Cup committee in not postponing the 
races, on the grounds that the commit- 
tee has power to postpone races only 
when there is a question of safety to 
either contestants or spectators. There 
had been no protest raised at the time 
of the race that the going was such that 
the lives of the drivers would be endan- 


gered. 


The high speed of present-day racing 
craft, especially in the inboard classes, 
in addition to racing accidents such as 
the one which resulted in the death of 
Pop Cooper, has brought about the es- 
tablishment of two separate groups 
(one to meet in Cincinnati, the other 
at Salton Sea) of qualified drivers who 
will meet to discuss any possible safety 
measures that might be taken to safe- 
guard contestants. The results of the 
findings of these groups will be sub- 
mitted for discussion and vote at the 
annual meeting of the APBA in New 
York in January. Don Woop 





Racing Calendar 


Atlantic Coast 


Jan, 28, 1949—Ft. Lauderdale-Cat Cay Race. 
Feb. 12—Livton Cup Race. 

Feb. 15—Miami-Nassau Race. 

Feb. 18 or 19—Governor’s Race, Nassau. 
Mar. 19—St. Petersburg-Havana Race. 


Pacific Coast 
ee Regatta, Newport Harbor 
Y 


Jan. 10-11, 1949—Dinghies, 
Series, SCYRA. 

Feb. 12-13—SCYRA Midwinter Tune-up, Alamitos 
Bay Y.C. 

Feb. 18-20—Midwinter Series, SCYRA.* 


Manning Memorial 


Iceboating 


Jan. 15-16—FEastern I.Y.A. Championshin. 

te. | Ram Skeeter Championship, Fox Lake 
Y.C., 1. 

Jan. 28-30—Northwestern I.Y.A. 


Championship 
Menominee, Mich. 


BOAT SHOW CALENDAR 


Jan. 7-15—Motorboat Show, New York. 

Feb. 4-13—Chicago Boat Show, Navy Pier. 

Feb. 5-13—New England Boat & Sports Show, 
Boston. 

Feb, 11-19—Miami Boat Show, Dinner Key. 

Feb. 19-27—Sports & Boat Show, New York. 

Feb. 19-27—Seattle Boat Show 

Mar. 5-13—Sports & Boat Show, Detroit. 

Mar. 7-13—Snorts & Boat Show, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mar, 19-27—Sports & Boat Show, Indianapolis. 

Mar. 26-Apr. 3—Sports and Boat Show, Buffalo. 
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CHRIS-CRAFT’S NEW 28-FOOTER 


> In early September, on our way back 
from the Gold Cup Races at Detroit, 
we stopped for a day at the Chris-Craft 
Corp. in Algonac, Mich. This was the 
time when many of their 1949 models 
were first appearing. Among the new 
boats, one in particular caught our eye. 
She is the new 28-footer pictured here. 
While she combines Chris-Craft’s well- 
known features of a fast, high perform- 
ance hull and attractive styling, there 
were qualities which made her distinc- 
tive. Previous Chris-Craft models of 
similar size were either a couple of feet 
longer or a foot or two shorter. Result 
is that she combines some of the spa- 
ciousness and privacy of the longer 
boats with some of the economy and 
performance of the shorter. She sleeps 
four in two cabins. The forward cabin 


is of minimum size and strictly for 
sleeping but with two full-size berths. 
The deck cabin has a double berth to 
port which converts into a dinette dur- 
ing the day. Aft of this is a fully en- 
closed head. The starboard side has the 
steering station forward and abaft this 
a dresser with lockers beneath, a sink, 
an icebox and a two-burner stove. The 
engines (single or twin screw) are lo- 
cated under the floor of the large self- 
bailing cockpit, thus keeping down the 
noise level in the cabin. 

So far so good. Let’s try her out. We 
shoved off and cruised slowly out of the 
slip and then gradually began increas- 
ing speed. For power we had twin 130 


hp. engines. She planed easily using 
only a fraction of full power, and then 
we kept pouring it on until she finally 
was traveling at a full 34 m.p.h. Al- 
though this power is probably more 
than many cruiser owners will want, or 
could use comfortably in heavy sea 
conditions, others will love it, and it was 
interesting to note that the hull could 
accommodate this power and use it 
effectively. Other power options run 
from a single 95 hp. engine giving a 
speed of 20 m.p.h. to twin 145s which 
push her along at 37 m.p.h. Popular 
installations are a single 145 hp., which 
gives 26 m.p.h., and twin 95s giving 
29 m.p.h. Far more important than 
mere speed is the fact that throughout 
the entire speed range she remains level 
enough for the helmsman to see ahead 
without craning his neck. And at all 
speeds there was little vibration and 


Chris-Craft’s new 28- 
footer rides level: 
enough at all speeds 
to give the helmsman 
good visibility. The in- 
terior view shows the 
small forward cabin 
and the deck cabin 
with its unusually large 
galley to starboard 
and the dinette to port 
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By BEACHCOMBER 


noise. She banks nicely on turns and 
maneuvers well. 

Finish and workmanship is up to 
Chris-Craft’s best and, both above and 
below and from any angle, there is the 
eye appeal for which its boats are well 
known. The bottom is double planked, 
topsides batten seamed and all fasten- 
ings and metallic equipment of brass, 
bronze or stainless steel. 


IMPROVED SLIP BUMPERS 


® Cameron, 2296 Channel Road, Bal- 
boa, California, at the request of the 
new Balboa Bay Club, has developed 
the new slip bumper (see page 68). 
The Balboa Bay Club recently built 140 
slips and wanted wheel-type bumper 
installations that would protect their 
yachts from slip damage and yet would 
be free of the troubles caused by rotted 
canvas, frozen bearings, corroded 
mounting brackets and heavy weights 
that tend to sink the floats. 

The new bumpers developed by 
Cameron recently have overcome all 
of these problems. From the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. they obtained a 
white, non-marking, semi-pneumatic 
tire which eliminates all canvas wor- 
ries. The bumpers are fitted with Oil- 
Lite bronze bushings that are specially 
constructed to resist salt water and to 
eliminate lubrication. The wheels, axles 
and all steel parts are cadmium plated 
to Navy specifications to resist corro- 
sion. Using the marine alloy aluminum 
that was developed during the war for 
the mounting brackets has eliminated 
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Topside protection, western style 


much weight. One of the most interest- 
ing features of bumpers of this type is 
the fact that, in addition to cushioning 
the blow from a hull, they also tend to 
ride with the punch by virtue of the 
fact that they can revolve freely on 
their axles. They should fill the bill 
for yacht club piers and marinas and 
for any yachtsman who has a pier of 
his own. 

They come in three sizes, one with a 
6x2.00 tire size and intended for mount- 
ing on the side of piers and 10x2.75 
and 12x3.00 tire sizes, both of which 
are intended for mounting on the cor- 
ner of the pier as shown in accompany- 
ing photo. Prices for the three sizes are 
respectively $22.50, $24.95 and $37.50 
for a pair. 


JOHNSON’S NEUTRAL-REVERSE 
OUTBOARD 


> Hottest news received from the out- 
board field in many a day has to do 
with Johnson Motors’ new 10 hp. job. 
Overshadowing a number of improve- 
ments are two big ones: a gear shift 
control which permits the engine to 
run in neutral, forward and reverse, and 
a five-gallon fuel tank which is separate 
from the motor. 

The gear shift control not only facili- 
tates starting but also increases ma- 
neuverability in crowded waters. 

The “Mile-Master” tank is almost as 
revolutionary. By doing away with a 
fuel tank that is an integral part of the 
motor, engine weight is reduced by 10 





Johnson’s new 10 hp. engine 


to 12 lbs. The new outboard weighs 
only 56 Ibs. A 12’ flexible fuel line is 
equipped with a Self-Seal connector 
which plugs into the. motor like con- 
necting a toaster. The two units can be 
carried separately or one in each hand, 
thus facilitating handling and, with a 
long fuel connection, the weight of the 
gasoline can be carried in the position 
most favorable for the boat's trim. 
Gone, too, is the chore of frequent re- 
filling, as five gallons are sufficient for 
many hours of high speed running. 

Other features of the new engine, 
which is known as Model QD, include 
one lever speed control, automatic 
speed limitation in neutral and reverse, 
a new vari-volume pump for cooling, 
quiet underwater exhaust with exhaust 
gas diversion to prevent cavitation and 
a rubber floated propeller. Full power 
is developed at 4000 r.p.ms. 


DEPTH FINDERS FOR SMALL CRAFT 


>A number of yachtsmen who were 
in the Navy during the war came to 
rely on depth recorders but, unfortu- 
nately, these fine machines were too 
large for all but the largest yachts. To 
meet the postwar demand by yachts- 
men and fishermen for a depth finder 
suitable for small craft, a number of 
companies have produced more diminu- 
tive models of their larger depth finders. 





The Bendix “‘Bantam’’ Model DR-7 


The Pacific Division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., 11600 Sherman Way, North 
Hollywood, Cal., has just announced 
the Bendix “Bantam” Model DR-7. It 
weighs only 40 Ibs., measures 14%” 
wide, 20%” high and 8%” deep, with 
junction boxes and all other compli- 
cated equipment eliminated, yet has a 
range of 100 fathoms. An interesting 
feature is the fact that it produces an 
instantaneous and permanent record of 
the bottom in its natural profile—a valu- 
able service for piloting. 

The Karr Engineering Co., of Middle- 
field Road, Palo Alto, Cal., has a new 
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Karr’s small depth sounder 


model priced at $750. It is called the 
Karr ES-29 Electronic Echo Depth 
Sounder. Among its features are a sim- 
plicity of design (there are only two 
units to install), an indicator scale ap- 
proximately 30” in circumference which 
is calibrated to 100 fathoms (the indi- 
cator can show greater depths, how- 
ever), an internal power supply and a 
low power drain of approximately 30 
watts. It is available for input voltages 
of 6, 12, 32 and 110 volts D.C. The 
control unit is housed in an attractive 
gray wrinkle-finish cast aluminum case. 
A brochure describing the set is avail- 
able from the company upon request. 

Submarine Signal Co., 160 Washing- 
ton St., N. Boston, Mass., also has a new 
set designed specifically for small craft. 
As the photo indicates, it records the 
depths on a movable chart, one hour’s 
recordings being shown in the chart 
window. The entire equipment consists 
of a single control unit and one trans- 
ducer to be mounted on the keel. The 
soundings and recording mechanisms 
are housed in one compact unit meas- 
uring 15%” high, 14%” wide and 5h” 
deep. The equipment operates on 110 
volts A.C. or on 6, 12, 32 or 110 volts 
D.C. 




















Submarine Signal’s small craft set 


Bludworth Marine, of 92 Gold Street. 
New York 7, N.Y., also has a brand-new 
depth indicator made expressly for 
small boats. It is called the Depthome- 
ter and measures 12” wide, 9%” high 
and 14” deep and weighs only 40 lbs. 
Completely self-contained, it operates 
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on 6, 12, 24, 32 and 110 volt D.C. 
ship’s lighting supply or directly from 
an independent 6 volt storage battery. 
It has a dual range, 0 to 50 feet and 
0 to 200 feet. 





Bludworth Marine's Depthometer 


HOT WATER AFLOAT 


> It’s our bet that more yachtsmen will 
enjoy the luxury of hot water on board 
their boats after learning of two in- 
genious hot water heaters we just ran 
across. The first to come to our atten- 
tion is called Miracoil. As the accom- 
panying photograph shows, it consists 
of a copper coil which fits onto the 
boat’s regular stove. One end of the 
coil feeds cold water in which, when 
heated by the stove, passes out of the 
hot water outlet into an 8 to 15 gallon 
hot water storage tank. All parts of the 
unit are copper, brass or aluminum. 





Miracoil gives hot water while cooking. 
Here it is swung clear of the stove 


With Miracoil in place, one is still able 
to cook foods which do not require in- 
tense heat. The unit lifts out of the way 
when one wishes to fry or do other 
quick cooking. With the coil down and 
its asbestos cover in place, hot water 
is obtained with 7 per cent greater effi- 
ciency. In actual practice, 10 minutes of 
heating provides enough water for dish 
washing while 30 to 40 minutes will fill 
an 8 gal. tank up to 160°. Best of all, 
this water can be heating while the 
stove is being used for other purposes. 
The stove is being handled by E. J. 
Willis, of New York, and other dealers 
and is also available in a brass, chrome- 
plated model for $42.50 from Miracoil 
Corp., 140 Pearsall Ave., Jersey City 
5, NJ. 

Of equal interest is the Wix Galley 
Maid storage type hot water heater 


manufactured by Wix Cooler Co., 6026 
2ist Ave. S.W., Seattle 6, Wash. It 
furnishes hot water from the waste heat 
in your marine engine at no additional 
cost once the heater is installed. It 


works best on engines which operate at 


a temperature of 120° F. or higher, 
whether cooled directly with sea water 
or fresh water from a keel condenser 
or heat exchanger. The tank, which 
comes in 5- and 10-gal. sizes, is made 
of monel metal with bronze fittings, is 
insulated with Fiberglas surrounded by 
an aluminum alloy jacket, and will hold 
hot water for many hours after the en- 
gine is shut down. The heating section 
is made of copper and is easily remov- 
able. It is entirely automatic in opera- 
tion. Both size tanks are 16%” wide by 
14%” deep. The 5-gal. one is 15%” high 
and the 10-gal. tank is 27%” high. 


A FUEL-WATER TRAP 


> What yachtsman hasn't at one time 
or another been troubled by dirt or 
water entering his engine’s gas line and 
carburetor, causing failure or spas- 
modic operation? Mighty few, and that’s 
why we were particularly interested in 
an unusually simple fuel-water trap 
developed for marine engine use by 
the firm of Dietz & Bennett, Edgar- 
town, Mass. We first saw it installed in 
Commodore Jerry Bliss’ Coastwise 
Cruiser Ballerina and were impressed 
with its simple yet rugged construction 
and the ease with which it may be in- 
stalled. And owners’ comments leave no 
doubt but that it does the work and 
eliminates engine failure caused by dirt 
or water in the gas tank. The price is 
only $12.75 postpaid. 


NEW ITEMS BY MAXIM SILENCER 


> Recently we received word of two 
new and diversified items being manu- 
factured by Maxim Silencer Co., of 
Hartford, Conn. The first is a new and 
lighter model of the CQR plow anchor. 
Appearance, as shown in the accom- 
pore apt + is similar to the 
eavy-duty model, but the leading edge 
of the shank has been streamlined to 
permit the anchor to dig in deeper and 
set more readily, and the same large 
fluke area has been made of lighter 
stock, resulting in a considerable saving 
in weight yet retaining the good hold- 
ing qualities for which the anchor is 
well known. The new arichor is avail- 
able in weights of 5, 10, 20, 30 and 50 





The new lightweight plow anchor 
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lbs. The smallest is reported as suitable 
for boats up to 18’ while the larger is 
designed for boats 75’ and longer over- 
all. 

The other item is a new stove, made 
entirely of monel and measuring 21” 
wide, 154” deep and 18%” high from 
the bottom of the feet to the top of the 
rail. Its weight is approximately 110 
Ibs. It is an attractive-looking job, with 
the top pre-blued and the sides in the 
conventional satin finish of monel metal. 
More important, it works fine, using 
either coal, briquets or wood chunks. 
Being actually air tight, it fires up rap- 
idly and, with all but the top insulated, 
does not become excessively hot, ex- 
cept on the cooking surface. 





Maxim Silencer’s monel stove 


MORE CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


® Since our round-up of Christmas 
suggestions on these pages last month, 
we have run across several new items. 
The first was discovered right in YAcuT- 
inc’s Book Department, 205 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y., and is a pair 
of original color lithographs from water 
colors by John O'Hara Cosgrave, II. 
One shows the yacht Cleopatra's Barge; 
the other is of the nationally famous 
yacht America. Size of each is approxi- 
mately 15” x 11” and both come matted 
with fine old style black paper mats 
20” x 16”, ready for framing. Price, per 
print, is $5.00, postpaid, plus 2% sales 
tax for those who live in N.Y. City. 
Old charts, many of them dating 
back well before the Civil War and 
ublished from original Coast and Geo- 
Fetic Survey copperplate engravings, 
make fine wall decorations for a yachts- 
man’s home. This is especially true if 
they are hand mounted in heavy wood- 
en frames in keeping with the nautical 
flavor of the subject. This combination 
is available from Daniel M. Taylor, 217 
Milbank Ave., Greenwich, Conn. As 
an example, a chart of the entrance to 
San Francisco Bay, published in 1859, 
measuring 28” x 43” in a maple or ma- 
hogany finish frame, costs $30.00; one 
of New Bedford Harbor, from an 1846 
(Continued on page 105) 



































A CRUISING SLOOP 


EERD N. HENDEL, of Camden, 
c: Me., designed this shippy looking 
cruising sloop for A. H. Chatheld, Jr. of 
Cincinnati, O., and she was built last 
year by Paul E. Luke, of East Booth- 
bay, Me. More than a full season of 
cruising has now demonstrated her fine 
qualities. 

In view of her profile and the fact 
that she is Maine designed and built, 
there is a temptation to refer to her as 
a modernized version of the Friendship 
sloop, but that would be far from ac- 
curate, Where the Friendship 
boats were hard-bilged and 
rather flat-floored from the 
bilge to the reverse turn of 
the frames directly over the 
garboards, this one’s sections 
show her to be relatively 
slack-bilged and __ thicker / 
through the garboards which, 


among other things gives her 





















better headroom and foot- 
room in the cabin. Her water- 








lines also lack the hollow for- 
ward that is characteristic of the Friend- 
ship sloops. The modern rig and iron 
keel, of course, also set her apart from 


the old type. 








L.o.a., 82'3” 
Beam, 10'0” 
S.A., 558 sq. ft. 


L.w.L., 24’9” 
Draft, 5'6” 
Disp., 16,800 lb. 




































































BY GEERD HENDEL 


Nevertheless, her hull profile, above 
and below water, are definitely like 
those of the Morse sloops, giving her 
the same cocky, seagoing look that 
helped to make the old type popular 
with sailors. 

Like the Friendships, she has a spa- 
cious cockpit to make her a comfortable 
day-sailer. The accommodation plan 
shows a roomy cruiser for three persons, 
with the addition of swinging upper 
berths in the main cabin. A Universal 
Utility Four engine, installed under 
the cockpit, furnishes auxil- 
iary power. 

The short boom, perma- 
nent backstay and double 
head rig make her an easy 
boat to handle and the mast- 
head fore triangle permits 
carrying big light sails for 
speed in moderate weather. 
Henry Bohndell, of Rockport, 
Me., made the sails. 

Keel, stem, deadwood and 
frames are all of white oak; 
she is planked with long leaf yellow 
pine, a hard-to-get material these days, 
teak decks and trim, and Everdur fas- 
tenings. The spars are hollow, of Sitka 
spruce, and standing rigging is stainless 
steel. 

In the galley, which runs athwart- 
ships at the after end of the cabin, a 
Porthole Pete Constant Cooker, of 
stainless steel, provides not only fine 
cooking facilities but also the dry, com- 
fortable heat that is often so welcome 
when cruising in Maine and other 
northern waters even in midsummer. 
An extra 6-volt generator is belt-driven 
off the main engine. 
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AN ALL-TEAK SPORT FISHERMAN BY RHODES 


T IS seldom in these days that a 

boat is built of teak throughout, but 
this husky sport fisherman, designed 
by Philip L. Rhodes and built by the 
Marine Basin Co., of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
was built to last a lifetime. She is an 
unusually rugged craft, with a draft of 
3’9” and generous flare to keep her dry, 
designed for seaworthiness rather than 
speed. Her 110 hp. GM diesel gives her 





L.0.a., 37'9” L.w.l:, 35'10” 
Beam, 12'0” Draft, 3'9” 
Power, GM 110 hp. diesel 








a top speed of 12 knots, and on a 
cruise from New Jersey to Florida she 
averaged 10 knots for the entire distance. 

Her layout is typical of the sport 
fisherman type, with a double stateroom 














forward, a big deckhouse and a roomy 
open cockpit. Equipment is complete, 
including a 1500 watt 32-volt genera- 
tor, driving off the main engines, auto- 
matic fresh water pressure and heating 
system, electric windshield wipers, bilge 
pump and windlass and a four-burner 
Shipmate gas stove. She has fuel and 
water tankage for a 400-mile cruising 
range. 





A 30-FOOT 





L.o.a., 30'5” Beam, 11'1" 
Draft, 2'0” Speed, 24-28 m.p.h. 
Power, twin Chrysler or Packard 8 cyls. 

















HE 30’ cruiser shown here was de- 

signed by Lindsay Lord, of Fal- 
mouth Foreside, Me., as a stock model. 
The hull is of the “monohedron” model 
in which this designer specializes, and 
is expected to make a top speed of 24 
m.p-h. with twin Chrysler engines or 
28 m.p.h. with a pair of somewhat 
larger Packards. The engines are in- 
stalled under the cockpit. 





“MONOHEDRON” 













CRUISER 











Three optional layouts are offered in 
the same hull, the more or less conven- 
tional sedan cruiser, shown at the right, 
a sport model with forward cabin and 
a big open cockpit, and the “convert- 
ible” with automobile type seat and 
with automobile type controls. The un- 
usual beam of this design gives a good 
deal of room. The “convertible” has a 
forward cabin similar to that of the 





sedan cruiser shown above and an after 
cabin with a dinette-berth arrangement. 
The sport model sleeps four, with up- 
per and lower berths to starboard and 
a dinette to port, has a large head for- 
ward and galley aft. 

Arrangements have been made with 
builders on the West Coast, in Canada, 
in Florida and in Holland to produce 
these boats. 
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HEN C. Raymond Hunt, of Marblehead, 
Mass., designs a boat, she is sure to be un- 
usual and interesting. An example is the Shoaler 32, 
the first of which was built for Robert Scott, of Os- 
a terville, Mass., by J. E. Graves, at Marblehead, 
Mass., and launched in the spring of 1947. She is a 
centerboarder, but with decidedly less beam and 
more deadrise than most centerboarders, and carries 
5000 pounds of ballast to assure stability. 
Her most unusual feature is the layout, with cock- 


Points in its favor are that the cockpit is roomy with- 
out taking too much of the length of the boat; that a 
big party in the cockpit will not, as with most small, 
sharp-sterned models, put her down by the stern; 
that it gives two entirely separate staterooms for 
mixed party cruising, and the centerboard trunk 
does not cut up the living quarters. 

Although the Gray Light Four engine is set off- 
center, it gives her good performance under power. 
The simple sloop rig with club-footed jib, is easy to 
handle but adequate to push the slim hull to the 
limit of its speed-length potential, and the waterline 
is long compared to the average 32’ overall boat. 


The round-bilged hull is strip-planked, and the 


/ 
pit amidships and separate cabins forward and aft. / 








YACHTING 


THE “SHOALER 32,” CRUISING SLOOP — BY HUNT 




















deck is also of strip construction. She 
has an oak keel and stem but no frames. 
The glued and nailed strip-built hull, 
stiffened transversely by structural bulk- 
heads, is considered sufficiently rigid 
without conventional framing. The mast 








is stepped on deck, with a bulkhead 
below the step to take the down thrust 
of the spar. Another unusual detail is 
the rudder which, to allow the boat to 
sail in well under three feet of water, 
has a pivoting lower section. 






























































Lo.o.a., 32'0” L.w.l., 26'3” 
Beam, 8'0” Draft, 2'3” 
S.A., 450 sq. ft. Disp., 10,090 lb. 
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“OtDd ENGLISH” 
TRUE TO HER NAME 


AURICE GRIFFITHS, naval ar- 
chitect of Shenfield, England, 
designed Old English for Vincent Wirt, 
of the Panama Yacht Club, who speci- 
fied a cutter of the traditional English 
type, based on the late Claude Worth’s 
famous and somewhat larger Tern III, 
suitable for two men to sail on long 
cruises through the West Indies, on the 
Atlantic Coast and perhaps across the 
Atlantic. Hence the yacht’s old-fash- 
ioned and distinctly British appearance. 
The Tern III influence shows clearly 
in her somewhat lean ends, deep sec- 
tions and substantial displacement, as 
well as in the traditional cutter rig with 
loose-footed mainsail, gaff topsail and a 
longish bowsprit. She has a pole mast 
instead of the usual fidded topmast, 
however. Old English has no auxiliary 
power, the fuel tanks shown in the 
plan being for the kerosene stove. She 
is flush-decked, with a true doghouse 
shelter over the forward part of the 
cockpit and the companion. The layout, 
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L.o.a., 39'11” 

Beam, 10'1” 

L.w.l., 30'0” 

Draft, 6'0” 

Sail area, 894 sq. ft. 
Displacement, 22,450 Ib. 

















with double stateroom forward and 
roomy main cabin and galley should 
prove most satisfactory on long cruises. 
Construction specifications call for oak 
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keel, stem and deadwood, natural crook 
oak frames, 1%” mahogany planking, 
1%” laid pine decks, wrought iron floors 
and copper fastenings. 
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LADD BUILT BOATS’ 


WNED by Sam Nein, of Lodi, 
QO Calif., and built by Ladd Built 
Boats, of Stockton, this plywood 
lanked, V-bottom cruiser has shown 
Both excellent speed and satisfactory 
performance in the choppy going of the 


Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers. 


20-FOOT 


Powered with a Graymarine 4-162 gas- 
oline engine, she knocks off 24 statute 
m.p.h. while her fuel tankage of 30 
gallons allows sufficient range for local 
cruising. Ten gallons of water are car- 
ried in a galvanized tank. 

The boat’s framing is oak and her 
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A WEST COAST CRUISING SLOOP 


ERRIELL, the first of several 

sloops that have been built by 
Harvey. C. Godtfredsen, of San Ra- 
phael, Calif., from his own design, was 
launched in March, 1947, and a num- 
ber of sister ships are now sailing in 
West Coast waters. The class is known 
as the Voyager 33. 

She is an attractive and conventional 
craft of a popular size, with just about 
the maximum sleeping accommodations 
that can be worked into a hull of this 
length, there being a double stateroom 
forward and a built-in berth, in addi- 
tion to two transom berths, in the main 
cabin. 

Merriell has a sloop rig which, with 
permanent backstay and _ self-tending, 
club-footed jib makes her an easy boat 
to handle. A 25-hp., four-cylinder Uni- 


versal engine is located under the cock- 





pit floor. Her working sails are of nylon 
and were made by Nilsen and Mills, of 
New York. She carries a little less than 
400 square feet in her working jib and 
mainsail. The propeller is installed on 
the center line. 

The cabin has 6’1” headroom, un- 
usually good for a boat of her size. The 
galley is aft, with a stove platform over 
which a cover swings down to make a 
handy chart table of the space when the 
cook isn’t using it. Her ice box is de- 
signed to hold only 25 Ibs. of ice, an 
unusually small amount. 

The builder reports a great deal of in- 
terest in the Voyager 33s in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and that there is a good pros- 
pect of establishing a one design class 
of these boats, which have proven fast 
and able. This is a type of cruising boat 
that has an almost universal appeal. 


CABIN CRUISER 


planking of %” fir plywood; fastenings 
are brass and trim is mahogany. A par- 
ty of two can be accommodated for 
limited cruising im bunks which are 
6’6” long. 

A desirable feature for a cruising 
boat, and one that is not always found 
in these pint size jobs, is full headroom. 
The sek sa has a full width seat aft 
and a helmsman’s seat at the steering 
station. The galley, while necessarily 
compact, is adequate for the purpose 
and is equipped with a Primus stove. 





L.o.a., 20’ Beam, 8' 
Draft, 22” Displ., 2500 lbs. 
Power, Graymarine 4-162 
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L.o.a., 33'0" L.w.l., 25'0" 
Beam, 9'8” Draft, 5'3” 
Power, 25 hp., 4 cyl. Universal 
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HIS LITTLE day sailer,” writes 

Richards T. Miller, naval archi- 
tect, of Annapolis, Md., “was designed 
to meet my particular requirements and 
prejudices. A marrying of features found 
in Stars and 210s, she was primarily 
designed around a large, comfortable 
cockpit, reminiscent of my 30-Square- 
Meter sloop, which has passed into 
other hands (a sacrifice on the altar of 
inflation). Her roomy cockpit and short- 
based, easily-handled, efficient _ rig 
should make her ideal for a young fam- 
ily with one or more children and dogs. 


UNUSUAL DAY 


SAILING SLOOP 


The dory stern is an obvious attempt 
to gain a ‘distinctive’ look.” 

The rig is indeed one of unusual pro- 
portions, having an aspect ratio of only 
a little less than 4 to 1 between the 
length of hoist and foot of the main- 
sail. She certainly reaches up for those 
off-the-water zephyrs that keep one 
moving on calm days, and she'll prob- 
ably need a vang or “kicking strap” to 
hold the boom down when sheets are 
started, to keep the sail in efficient 
shape. The sail plan shows a self-tend- 
ing jib with a club, and with all that 
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L.0,a., 24'0” 
Beam, 5'9” 
S.A., 189 sq. ft. 


L.w.l., 20'9” 
Draft, 3’0” 
Disp., 2240 1b. 





hoist to the mainsail it isn’t likely she'll 
need a genoa except in the lightest of 
airs. 

She is designed with plywood con- 
struction in mind. Stem, keel and dead- 
wood will be of laminated oak. Frames 
are sided %”, the side frames of spruce 
molded 2%”, the bottom frames of ma- 
hogany molded 3”. The “planking” will 
be %” mahogany plywood as will the 
decks, except for mahogany covering 
boards. Fastenings are to be Everdur. 

The section drawings show an arc- 
bottom form reminiscent of the Stars, 
but she is a much longer boat on the 
waterline, and the keel is a built-up 
one with an iron ballast casting. Both 
the weight of the keel and the area of 
the working sails are much less than in 
the Star, however, the ballast weighing 
475 pounds against the Star’s 890-pound 
cast iron fin and the sail area being 189 
square feet to the Star's 281. 

This design should make a good one- 
design racing class as well as a nice 
boat for day sailing. The short cabin 
trunk provides a handy place to stow 
sails and gear. 
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A Simple Wire Rope Splicing Vise 


®& This one comes from Ken Millett, of 
Oxford, Md. Anyone who has tried his 
hand at wire splicing will appreciate the 
usefulness of any gadget which will 
hold the eye under control while the 
ends of the strands are being tucked. 
There are, of course, several excellent 
splicing vises on the market but, for the 
amateur who only wants to make a 
splice occasionally, they are pretty ex- 
pensive. The simple holder shown here 
should be adequate for most small 
jobs—Ken says that the largest size 
wire he uses in his vise is 4”. Perhaps 
I had better give you his own words. 
Says he: “I’ve just finished some wire 
rope splicing and it occurred to me 
that the simple little splicing vise I use 
might interest some of your readers. 
It is just a block of hard wood with 
holes on the four sides into which the 
thimbles and wire fit snugly. The brass 
strap pivots in the center so that it can 
be swung over to hold down any de- 
sired size. The holes are made to fit 
four different sizes of wire and thimbles. 

“I like the compactness of the thing 
and the absence of any parts to rust if 
I throw it in the back of a locker for 
the season. It can be clamped down to 
a cabin table or the arm of a living 
room chair without chewing up the 
furniture.” 


Metal bar 


A. splice S 


For Clearing Grooves in Spars 


> My friend Peter Brett, of the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club, England, has sent 
me a sketch and description of a tool 
that he made to clear out the groove 
in his dinghy mast. It is applicable to 
any spar whose groove has become 
fouled up with varnish or other foreign 
matter. The thing is extremely simple, 
as a glance at the accompanying sketch 
will show. It consists of a metal rod 
with a handle on one end and a washer 
on the other. The rod is bent so that 
when drawn along by the handle the 
washer will be at right angles to the 
inside of the groove, thus acting as a 
scraper. The washer must, of course, be 
a good fit in the groove and would be 
improved if there were some rake to 
its edges so that it would act as a cut- 
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ter. This rake could easily be applied 
with a fine file or a grinding wheel, or 
it could be turned in a lathe before 
the washer is assembled with the 
handle. 

Since the rod will be of greater diam- 
eter than the width of the slot in the 
spar, it will be necessary to file it flat 
on both sides where it passes through 
the slot. It should be an easy fit here 
so as not to open up the slot. The wash- 
er, as you can see, is held in place by 
means of a couple of nuts. The handle 
may be secured with a nut, or the end 
of the rod could be peened over a 
washer to hold it. 


lf You Leave Your Boat in the Ice 


> Most cruising men agree, I think, 
that the place for the average cruising 
auxiliary in the wintertime is in the 
water. It does a hull no good to haul 
it and expose the planking to the effects 
of drying out. The planks shrink, the 
calking is very likely to become sepa- 
rated from the sides of the seams, it 
may even fall out in some instances, 
while the stresses set up on the hull 
fastenings (due to the shrinkage of 
the planking) cannot be good for the 
structure. No, the place for a cruising 
boat is in the water, provided you can 
protect her from ice. There are several 
ways to do this but, regardless of the 
method used, someone should keep an 
eye on her as often as possible during 
the really cold spells. The most dan- 
gerous of all is drifting skim ice which 
will cut the planking at the waterline 
like a knife, but one has to beware of 
thaws when the whole ice pack may 
start to move with the tide. A boat 
should not be left for the winter where 
she will be exposed to drifting ice. 
Assuming that the boat is lying in a 
snug basin where ice floes can’t get at 
her, your only serious problem is to 
keep thick ice from injuring her bottom 
or pulling her calking. This can usual- 
ly be prevented by chopping away the 
ice for a couple of feet all around and 
filling the open space with either old 
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crankcase oil (which you should be 
able to obtain from your garage man 
pretty reasonably) or horse manure and 
old straw, taking care to use a generous 
amount of either one of these freeze 
preventers. If there is any current 
around the hull, you will have to watch 
out to see that the protection is not 
washed away. 

As an added precaution, it is a good 
plan to nail some planks along the hull 
with their top edges above the water- 
line. This is just in case any drifting ice 
should be experienced. These planks 
are temporary and will be removed in 
the spring. I have been told that cedar 
logs, laid alongside the hull (all around) 
and secured to the boat with rope 
painters, make an effective protection 
against drifting ice. No doubt old creo- 
soted piles or lighting poles would be 
as useful. When I left my cutter in the 
water all winter, I always used to put 
pieces of old rope, well soaked in dis- 
carded. crankcase oil, down the cockpit 
scuppers. The ends of the scuppers 
were above the waterline but there was 
danger of rain water getting into them 
and freezing. Incidentally, all scuppers 
should terminate in proper sea cocks so 
they can be shut in case a leak develops 


in the lead pipe. 





A Handy Coal Shovel 
P You can thank William van H. Kip 
for this one. He wrote me from Marble- 
head describing how he used an ordi- 
nary flour scoop, instead of the usual 
small coal shovel, for handling coal and 
briquettes. One scoop is just about the 
right amount to put on the fire at one 
time and the scoop’s high sides prevent 
spilling. I have followed this suggestion 
and found that I could carry a scoopful 
of briquettes the whole length of the 
cabin and put it into the stove without 
spilling one. You see the scoop is 
round on the bottom so that it fits 
naturally into the hole in the stove top 
and its capacity is three times that of 
the usual shovel. The handle, being 
short, gives you much better control. 
The old-fashioned shovel is better for 
removing ashes, since its flat bottom 
agrees with the shape of the ash pit, so 
don’t throw it overboard. 

HaM DE FONTAINE 
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dependable 


CHAMP! 


America’s Favorite amd Spark 








Plug 





For many years,Champion Spark Plugs have been the first 
choice of marine racing champions. But in no year has 
their record for outstanding performance been so con- 
spicuous, as in the one just drawing to a close. More 
regattas, more racing in greater diversity of classes and 
divisions, and more record-breaking events were staged 
than in any previous year. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS — DEMAND NEW 


The overwhelming majority of all these events regardless 
of type of boat, class or division, were won with depend- 
able Champion Spark Plugs—as literally hundreds of 
telegrams and letters attest. 


For better performance in every marine engine, follow the 
experts—use the spark plugs champions use! Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR EVERY ENGINE 


listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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From hundreds of feet away or right 
alongside, the gleaming beauty of 
Attwood Fittings attract the admir- 
ing attention of veteran yachtsmen, 





and novices alike. And there’s a 
reason. Designers, builders and 
sailing enthusiasts have all discov- 
ered that for performance, service 
and utility, Attwood designed 


Marine Hardware is second to 
none. Light in weight, the finished 
brass takes a smooth, even coat of 
chrome ... and holds it perma- 


nently ... 


remaining bright and 





useful for the lifetime of your boat. 
Attwood applies the lessons of over 
fifty years of experience to the de- 
sign and production of fine fittings 


Ae 

for fine craft. Your dealer has the 
new Attwood Catalog containing 
over 500 items for seagoing beauty. 


Ask him to show it to you. 








Dealers and Jobbers. If you have 
not yet obtained Attwood Catalog 
No. 28, write for your free copy to- 
day. It contains a complete listing 
of current prices and specifications 
for over 500 Marine Hardware items. 
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Write To: 752 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
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By W. MELVIN CROOK 





> In early October, there was held at Las Vegas, Nevada, 
a meeting of extraordinary significance. Billed as a routine 
council session of the American Power Boat Association to 
take place in conjunction with the Third Annual Lake Mead 
Regatta, the event for some reason attracted no unusual 
amount of attention either before or since it was held. 

A most obvious justification of significance was mentioned 
early in the meeting by APBA Senior Vice President King 
Brugman who presided. It was, said Brugman, the first time 


_in 45 years that the “national” governing body of power 


boat racing had convened a Council meeting west of Chi- 
cago. Don’t ponder too much over that figure 45-the APBA 
is 45 years old and that was just a nice way of saying “never 
before.” 

Overshadowing even the fact that Western members were 
being given their first chance to “play Council” was the way 
that the actions of the Las Vegas meeting provided an ideal 
illustration of one of the great weaknesses of APBA or- 
ganization. 


_® According to the minutes of the Nevada conclave, seven 


members of the Council were actually present. Unfortunate- 


ly, for several reasons, the minutes of the previous meeting 


have never reached us, but it appears certain that not one 
of the seven who comprised the Western session had been 
in attendance at the previous meeting (in Detroit on August 
27). However, Brugman had a copy of the Detroit minutes 
read at Las Vegas where no small part of the time was 
devoted to mulling over the actions taken in the Motor City. 

In the first place, the Council had whomped up a new 
statute during its August session, providing a new method 
of handling complaints and criticisms regarding the conduct 
of regattas. The group at Las Vegas took one look at that 
fast ball and passed a motion providing that “the action 


| taken by the Detroit Council Meeting regarding criticisms 
_ or complaints on the handling of any Regatta be rescinded 


because it is in conflict with Rule XXV, Section 1, which 
fully covers the situation and that in the future, matters 
pertaining to rules changes be referred to a parliamentarian 


| for a thorough search of rules before definite action is taken.” 


Another Detroit meeting resolution provided that a re- 
gatta sanctioned by an APBA Race Commission must be 
run under APBA rules except one having written approval 
of the appropriate Race Commission. The Western Coun- 
cilors treated this one to the following: “That this resolution 


| be placed on the agenda for the Annual Meeting to be clari- 
| fied and rewritten in such a way as not to conflict with that 





part of the racing rules already dealing with exceptions to 
conditions of sanction.” 

A third result of the Detroit meeting was a move to ap- 
point a committee to consider the whole matter of sanction 
approvals. Spank-on-the-wrist number three (Nevada style) : 
“That the Las Vegas Council would not make any recom- 
mendations concerning the appointment of a committee to 
study sanctions, that the sanctioning rules be left as they are 
but that stricter compliance with such rules be enforced in 
the future.” 


& Despite all the sentiment to the effect that racing rule 
changes should be made only after they had received the 
approval of a majority of the owners in the class affected, 
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LIGHTS AND LANDFALLS=12 


TRS 








A folder of reproductions of the complete Lights © Landfalls series without advertising will be sent upon request. 


MOUNT DESERT, BEARING EAST 





LOCATION: On Mount Desert Rock, 20 miles south of Mount 


Desert Island. Lat. N. 43° 58.1’. Long. W. 68° 07.7’. ' 
STRUCTURE: Established 1830. Conical gray-granite tower. Bell ( Il | } } \ \ (} | 
tower to the right of light. \ 


CHARACTERISTICS: Lantern, 75 feet above water, 58 feet Wpderurnrtlers 
above ground, visible 14 miles, flash 1.3 seconds, eclipse 13.7 90 John St.. New York 7.N.Y 
Wes =WwW < 4s . . 


seconds, white, 200,000 candlepower. Horn, diaphragm, air, group 


of 2 blasts every 30 seconds; blast 2 seconds, silent 1 second, blast Managers of 
1 second, silent 26 seconds; bell if horn disabled. Radiobeacon, Federal Insurance Company 
distance finding station, transmits (—...) on 288 ke., antenna lead- and Associated Companies 


in at light tower. 


Ask Your Broker or Agent for a Chubb & Son Policy 
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Take a good look at 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST 
OUTBOARD BOAT! 








THE 1949 @ LOBE aristocrart 


@ Don’t let the Globe Aristocraft fool 
you! She looks like a smart, racy inboard . . . 
delivers the beauty, speed and performance 
you’d expect from a boat at twice the price. 
And in addition, this handsome two-tone ma- 
hogany job gives you all the easy action, de- 
pendability and economy that come with 
outboard power. 

Globe’s complete line is today’s really 
big news in the boating field. Look for these 
better boats at the New York, Chicago and 
Miami Shows! 

If you’re not planning to attend, see your 
dealer or write direct for completely illus- 
trated literature to— 


INLAND MARINE BOAT CO. 


Dept. Y «¢ Williams Bay, Wis. 
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the Council has been going ahead and approving racing 
rule changes with regularity whether the racing men con- 
cerned had been consulted or not. The seven present at Las 
Vegas decided to put a stop to all this by offering for action 
at the annual meeting of the APBA a change to the Articles 


| of Association which would delete from the powers of the 








Council the “adoption and changing of racing rules.” They 
also composed a new Article for consideration at the annual 
meeting, calling for any new racing rule, or the change of 
any existing rule to be subject to (1) Council approval, 
then (2) a vote by the owners concerned, and (3) the action 
of the next annual meeting which would be governed by 
the wishes of a majority of the owners voting. 


> Considering the Las Vegas meeting all by itself, as re- 
flected in the minutes, it seems to have’ been productive of 


_ as few boners and as many constructive actions as any 


meeting within memory. But, of more importance, it seems 
to me, is the glaring weakness in the APBA plan of things 
that these very constructive actions so well point up. 

This weakness is evidenced by the most important moves 
of one meeting of the Council being quite thoroughly upset 
five weeks later by a meeting of the same body merely be- 
cause two completely different groups of Council members 
comprised the respective meetings. An assembly of the 
Council held the very next day in a third part of the country 
could well have whipped up a third distinct and different 
set of resolutions on these same matters. 

It is not widely appreciated just how the Council is made 
up, so let’s review that right now. The Council consists of 
(1) the President, Senior Vice President, Vice Presidents, 
General Counsel, Secretary, Treasurer, Timer, Measurer and 
Surveyor. (2) The Chairman of each Region. (3) The 
members of each Racing Commission and the Advisory 
Technical Committee. (4) Not more than ten members at 
large. (5) The Chairman and/or any member of any com- 
mittee appointed by the Council and designated by them as 
a member of their body. 

The current Year Book lists no less than 95 members of 
the Council, hailing from all parts of this country, plus 
several spots in Canada. 

Now, what appears as a real joker, considering such a 
throng of Council members, is that it requires but seven 
members to constitute a quorum with full authority to 
exercise ali the prerogatives of the Council. A meeting 
may be called “at the pleasure of the President” and shall 
be called upon the written request of any five of its members. 

Three things: the enormous membership list, the small 
quorum requirement and the business of holding Council 
meetings at widely scattered spots throughout the nation 
stem from a desire to interest all power boat racing men in 
the U.S. in activities of the APBA. 

The failure of this scheme, demonstrated many times in 
the past, but never so forcibly as at Las Vegas, is that the 
body possessing full management authority over the APBA 
is not in practice one body at all. It is half a dozen or so 
completely different groups of individuals who, however 
sincere and able, lack the essential unity that comes of 
association. Not only do the 95 never have a chance to meet 
together; the chances are that not one of the 95 has ever 


_ met more than a small percentage of the other 94. Many 
| of the group will never attend a Council meeting unless they 


avail themselves of the clause in the book permitting any 
five members to demand a session. 

That occasional chaos should develop from having such 
a hydra-headed governing body of the Association is not 
surprising. In fact, it is a great tribute to the general ability 
of all concerned that such a system could have been car- 
ried on in even the haphazard manner that it has. 

The APBA organization of the Council is scarcely more 
workable than it would be to have our Federal Congress 
composed not of one Senate and one House of Representa- 
tives, but of the 48 State Legislatures, each with full power 
to act as the Congress of the United States. 
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PHANTOM 


SIX=1li2 
with INDIVIDUAL PORTING 













You ought to know about this engine, espe- 
cially if you’re planning any medium sized 
boat. Stockboat builders already know about it 
and you'll find it right out in front in their listings. 
Users write us with mingled feelings of satis- 
faction and astonishment. The fact is that all 
during 1948 we cataloged its output as 104 h.p., 
and it delivers more. 


Phantom Six-112 
learned many of its 
tricks in this experi- 
mental test room. 
More improvements 
for other Graymarine 


engines are under 


It’s short and sturdy: 40 inches, 650 pounds. 
In the great competitive middle price field, where 
an extra 2 or 3 miles an hour makes the differ- 
ence between an ordinary boat and the kind 
they call a “honey,”’ Phantom Six-112 rules the 
roost—runs the fastest tests—surprises and 
pleases the boatbuilders. 


development here. 





Development work on the engineering changes which 
were responsible for this outstanding engine was done 
in Gray’s Experimental Test Lab, pictured at left. This 
is completely separate from Gray’s regular pro- 
duction test room, which has 24 Taylor water brakes. 


Here’s where the engineers put the stethoscope on 
the engine’s innards. They want to know what's going 
on inside the engine, from idling speed through every 
range to overload. For these tests the engine under 
study is coupled to an eddy current dynanometer with 
latest type of electronic engine controls, and measure- 
ments are taken from instrument dials inside a monitor 
booth similar to the test celis used on aircraft engines. 
Accurate readings are taken on friction losses, internal 
pressures, temperatures at many points, fuel consump- 
tion by volume or weight, with full control of water 
inlet temperature to match all operating conditions. 





GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 7, MICH, 











Combined filler and stain of paste consist- 
ency. Uniform in texture. Contain no 
aniline dye. Non-fading. Non-bleeding. 


No. 9285 — Natural 

No. 9232 — Walnut 

No. 2975 — White 

No. 9233 — Dark Rich Mahogany 
No. 9286 — Oak 


For more pleasure and less work, for better preser- 


vation, for smarter appearance and greater pride 
in your boat— 


DO IT RIGHT 
with DOLFINITE 
MARINE PAINTS 
CEMENTS 
WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
SEAM AND BEDDING COMPOUNDS 
VARNISHES 
WATERPROOF SEALERS 
ENAMELS 


Write for free literature, stating whether you are 


a boat builder, a boat owner or a marine dealer. 


THE DOLPHIN PAINT 
and VARNISH COMPANY 


902 LOCUST ST... TOLEDO 3, OHIO 





| captain, “not a bit like the names.” 
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> Captain Jerry Graham, who as master of the Farrell 
Lines’ S.S. African Sun gets about here and there a bit, 
writes from Beira, Portuguese East Africa, that out there 
they have ways of circumventing the boredom that shuts 
down on us in a flat calm on the Sound. Seems, according to 
a clipping from the Rhodesia Herald that Jerry sent along 
as evidence, that some yachtsmen and women from the 
Mazoe Sailing Club recently visited the Silima Y.C. (that’s 
on Lake Nyasa, in case you weren't familiar) for a series of 
races. “There was hardly any wind,” it says, but “. . . what 
they lacked in competitive racing they made up in crocodile 
shooting.” Also some of them “had the unpleasant experience 
of being charged by a giant bull elephant.” Comments 
Jerry, nostalgically, “As I recall, we used to just swear and/ 
or drink gin when we had no wind on Long Island Sound.” 


& We've all done our share of growling about the marine 
insurance companies at times—specifically, the times the 
premiums come due—but at other times we wonder how 
the companies manage to keep solvent even with the rates 
they get. For instance, we personally know of four different 
cases, in one yacht club mooring area near Long Island 
Sound, where owners have come down and found that their 
boats had been rammed and holed so badly that planks, 
frames and in one case decking had to be renewed. In each 
case it had happened when nobody—at least nobody the 
owner or the club could find—had been looking, and there 
was no way of pinning responsibility on anyone. In each 
case, the location of the hole indicated that the damage had 
been done by a small boat, ramming its victim head on, but 
whether a sail or power boat, whether manned by kids, 
incompetent adults, or whom, there was‘no way of telling. 
If this goes on, insurance rates will take another jump. Any- 
one witnessing such an accident, or learning of one, should 
do his best to pin the responsibility on the culprit. 


> We've talked lately with a number of owners of sizable 
yachts who are putting their boats on the market, all for 
just one reason. Not because of high shipyard bills, or con- 
fiscatory income taxes, or loss of enthusiasm, but because of 
crew trouble. These owners have struggled through a suc- 
cession of unreliable, or discontented, or grafting or incom- 
petent skippers, stewards and deckhands until they no longer 
feel the game is worth the candle. Blessed indeed is the 
owner who has, or can find, a skipper and crew who do the 
job because they like it, who take pride in the ship and who 
are compatible with the owner and his guests. And thrice 
blessed the owner whose boat and personal circumstances 
are such that he can get along without help. 


> A correspondent who signs himself Capt. Zaccheus Light- 
seeker reports, with understandable horror, seeing the fol- 
lowing names on yachts in the Vineyard Sound area within 
a two-week -period: Ding-Ho, Willie, Fish Guts, Scram, 
Skidoo, White Lie, Squeak, Red Ink (damned appropriate, 
the Captain calls that one), Our Hobby II, Jeroboam, Whim- 
si Also III, Five Daughters, Monkey Wench (sic), Toy, 
Last Fling. “And most of ’em on real fine craft,” adds the 
THE BOATSTEERER 











Have FUN in the SUN with the 
Higgins 26’ SPORTS CRUISER 


© Seaworthy and safe. @ Large aft cockpif; great for fishing. 
© Go-anywhere hull design. © Inexpensive to operate and maintain. 
@ Smart good looks. @ Fast and maneuverable. 
@ Sturdy and serviceable. © A boat you'll be proud to own. 
© Sleeps two comfortably. 


or. 
NEW ORLEANS 
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UNITED STATES 


POWER SQUADRONS | 


SAVANTS OF NAVIGATION 


> The grasp of knowledge pertaining to the sea and to 
navigation enjoyed by some members of the USPS receives 
recognition in authoritative quarters from time to time. 

A formula devised by Temple H. Tweedy of the Neptune 
Squadron for determining the time interval between “false 
hang” and the true meridian transit of the sun as observed 
in noon sights for latitude is published in the 9th edition of 
Capt. B. F. Dutton’s Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. 
Tweedy submitted this formula to the United States Naval 
Institute, following which Lt. Comdr. Alton B. Moody, 
USN, of the Hydrographic Office, requested it for inclusion 
in the latest revision of this book. 

“False hang” is the error caused by the apparent motion 
of the sun as observed from ships the latitude of which 
changes rapidly when they are at speed. 

An article by Frank H. Browning of the Seattle Squadron 
entitled “The Action of Ocean Waves” was published in the 
Naval Institute Proceedings and reprinted by the Hydro- 
graphic Office on the North Atlantic and South Atlantic 
pilot charts. 

“Forty-five Methods of Navigation,” an article Comdr. 
Frederick Franklin of the Oak Ridge Squadron wrote for 
The Ensign, the official publication of the USPS, also was 
reprinted on these charts. 

Charles L. Petze, Jr., Wilmington Squadron member who 
is chairman of the USPS committee on educational planning, 
is the author of the recently published Evolution of Celestial 
Navigation. 

















> The leading national USPS officers will be réelected for 
second terms at the annual meeting scheduled for Jan. 8, 
if precedent is followed. The meeting will be held in the 
Hotel Astor, New York, the same day the National Motor 
Boat Show opens in New York. 


> The annual “frostbite” rendezvous of the Detroit Squad- 
ron at Wallaceburg, Ontario, Canada, provided a test of sea- 
manship for the pilots of the 20 craft that attended, reports 
Dist. Comdr. Richard S$. Weber: 

“The run was 43 miles, including 20 miles across Lake St. 
Clair, and it was not of the ‘follow the leader’ type. Each 
craft was piloted at the dictates of her skipper, modified a 
great deal by the current, the wind (45 miles an hour) and 
the seas (8 to 10 feet high) on Lake St. Clair.” [Italics 
ours. This was on fresh water.—Ed. ] 

Wallaceburg is 12 miles up the Chenal Ecarte, known to 
local yachtsmen as the “Sny,” which abounds with marsh 
grasses, hand-powered cable ferries and hand-powered 
swing bridges. 

The rendezvous, held on the weekend of Oct. 9-10, cul- 
minated in a dinner at which the speakers included Dist. 
Comdr. Roy A. Palm of the Seattle Squadron, who came as 
Weber's guest. 





> Last September’s hurricane found the Fort Lauderdale 
Squadron ready to cope with it in accordance with a plan 
drawn up earlier this year with the Red Cross. As it turned 
out, serious damage occurred elsewhere, but the squadron 
mobilized for action amid winds of a force to provide all the 
“working conditions” necessary for realism. Almost exactly 
a year before, Fort Lauderdale members, after some pre- 
liminary talks with Red Cross officials but with little actual 
preparation, engaged in rescue and evacuation of persons 
endangered by floods caused by another hurricane. 

L. B. N. GNaEpINGER, J.N. 
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Mark Ye well, all Masters and Crewmen, the time 
and the place of New Year’s biggest thrill... the= 


eMMational 
Motor boat 
—-$how— 


JANUARY 7-15, 1949 


CLOSED SUNDAY 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK 

















——— I LON G T0 WAI { N 0 W Hl The builders are busy with the finishing 


touches—the last gleaming coat, the newest fittings and accessories. Then — 
1949’s pleasure fleet, complete with engines and sail, will be Manhattan-bound. 
Come, with your families and mingle with the boating world. Fun for all! 

THE MOTOR BOAT SHOW IS THE PLACE TO START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT! 
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Meet Us At The Show! 





ay 


No, unfortunately HATTERAS won’t be present in person on 
account of we can’t keep ahead enough to have a spare boat! 
The move to our new shipyard in Greenport was only one 
factor; above all is the nopularity of these Cruisers and Fisher- 
men, the factor which, incidentally, dictated said move to 
larger quarters. 


H. Martyn Baker 
30’ — 34’ e 


J. Thornton Mills 
TO COMMAND A HATTERAS IS TO COMMAND PERFORMANCE © 








But WE will be on deck in Booth 164 on the third floor of 
Grand Central Palace during the National Motor Boat Show 
in New York City, January 7th through 15th. Here you can talk 
over plans for your new HATTERAS Power Boat or Sound 
Marine Cutter with people who know BOATS! Custom build- 
ing, too. Come aboard. 


Frank K. M. Hunter 
40’ — 46’ 


Dealer Inquiries Aré Also Invited 


HATTERA 


CRUISERS 
FISHERMEN 


Designed and Built by 


THE SOUND MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO., GREENPORT, L. I., N. Y. 





Builders of the Best in Boats — Power, Auxiliary, Sail 





SEAGOING SYNTHETICS 
(Continued from page 56) 


Best known to the yachtsman of fabrics woven from syn- 
thetic yarns or filaments is nylon, about which so much has 
been written that there is no point of again going into its 
virtues here. There are fabrics, however, whose qualities 
are not yet so familiar. The du Ponts are reported to be 
exploring the possibilities of a material for sails which is 
reputed to have all the advantages of nylon and in addition 
does not stretch when wet, as nylon does. Known thus far 
by the cryptic title of “Fiber A” the material is still under 
wraps so far as the public is concerned. Some experimental 
sails have been made from Fiber A but no reports have 
come through to indicate whether or not they were entirely 
successful. 

Fortisan, a product of the Celanese Corp., is another syn- 
thetic fiber which appears to have interesting possibilities 
for sailcloth manufacture. Having a stretch factor, according 
to the manufacturer, of only %4o of 1 per cent, unaffected by 
sunlight and responding well to mildewproofing, Fortisan 
has been made into experimental spinnakers and genoas, 
mostly for small classes, by Charles Ulmer, of City Island, 
N.Y. A spinnaker with a 76-foot hoist and a breadth of 46 
feet, made by this firm for a Detroit yachtsman, was used 
by a Bermuda Race contestant in the 1948 event. 

Under the name “Vinyon-N,” the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. produces a synthetic yarn whose basic in- 
gredients are derived from natural gas and brine. When 
woven into sailcloth it makes a material which has the ap- 
pearance of the finest Egyptian cotton and which has, in 
addition, certain characteristics which will make it of great 
interest to yachtsmen. So far only a small yardage has been 
woven, most of which has been made into experimental 
sails by. Hathaway, Reiser and Raymond, of Cos Cob, Conn. 
It is said that the material will absorb only % of 1 per cent 


of its weight in water (which means that it is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, nonabsorbent). It is mildewproof, fireproof 
and will neither shrink nor stretch appreciably. Its strength 
compares favorably with other sailcloths and is not decreased 
when the cloth is wet. Although not yet in commercial pro- 
duction, it is expected that the price of the new synthetic 
will be somewhat less than competitive fabrics. It looks 
like a development which will bear watching. 

One of the most important fields for specially formulated 
synthetics is in electrical applications. As an insulation for 
wiring they have no equal. In molded form they make light- 
ing fixtures, shades, switch bases and sockets. Being imper- 
vious to gasoline, kerosene or oil, there is no danger from 
short circuits due to wires coming into contact with these 
solvents. The hose at the gas station used for filling your 
tank is synthetic rubber. 

There are so many applications of molded plastics to 
marine uses that the list is almost endless. They are seen in 
the galley in handles for pots and tableware. Flexible poly- 
ethylene tumblers which will never break and which will 
float if dropped overboard, and plastic plates and cups are 
now commonplace. Toilet fixtures, radio cabinets, coat 
hangers and similar items are legion. Also molded are com- 
pass parts, training sextants, peloruses, and binocular hous- 
ings. Even lenses have been formed from plastics but they 
are not so resistant to scratching as optical glass. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp’s Tenite is made into fish net 
floats and would lend itself equally well to the making of 
tough mooring buoys and pick-up floats. Such buoys are still 
things of the future but, if properly designed, would have 
distinct advantages. 

An excellent thermal insulation both for ice boxes and 
cabin roofs is made from Styrofoam, a product of Dow 
Chemical. Since it weighs but one pound to the cubic foot 
and absorbs practically no water, it is also a fine flotation 
material. Incidentally, it is so easy to work that it is almost 
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unbelievable, handling about the same as a piece of store 
cheese—cut it with a sharp knife, saw it with a carpenter's 
saw or put holes in it with a bit. Styrofoam is so easy to 
install that anyone can do it without previous experience. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. has developed t'iberglas 
in a wool-like form to be one of the finest thermal insulating 
materials known both for structural uses (such as ice boxes 
and cabin roofs) as well as an interlining for warm clothing 
and bed covers for bitter cold days. The material is quite 
impervious to moisture, moths, mildew and fire. It is, in 
addition, light as a feather. 

In the resilient plastic field are such items as cellulose 
sponges, synthetic rubber bumpers, dinghy fenders, foam 
rubber mattresses, cushions and the gasketing which is used 
around hatches and refrigerator doors. 

The combination under heat and pressure of either cloth 
or paper with plastic resins produces what are known tech- 
nically as high pressure laminates. These are sold under 
various trade names by Westinghouse Electric, General 
Electric, Formica and others. The product has numerous 
marine applications, some of which are unique. For example, 
it is said to outwear lignum vitae as a stern bearing bushing 
and it is self-lubricating in water. It makes excellent light, 
strong racing blocks (both cheeks and sheaves) and has 
been used for this purpose for many years in the 14-foot 
International Class. It lends itself nicely to amateur block 
making—in fact, I am using blocks which I made of Westing- 
house Micarta on my Thistle. They are made commercially 
by the Race-Lite Division of Kellogg Marine, Saugatuck, 
Conn., using Synthane. Blocks with plastic sheaves are also 
made by Merriman Bros., of Boston, and Desenco Marine 
Hardware Co., of Pasadena, Calif. 

High pressure laminates also make about the finest table 
and counter tops you can buy. When a layer of metal foil is 
introduced just below the surface in manufacture the plastic 
will resist burns from cigarettes. Aboard many a finely built 
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yacht you wiil see bulkheads faced with one of the high 
pressure laminates in a decorative pattern. The decoration 
is permanent, needs no refinishing and may be cleaned with 
soap and water. 

Nylon for rope and sails is no longer novel but how many 
know that it may also be molded to form a covering for 
wire rope, excellent oiliess bearings for fractional horse- 
power motors, pump washers and superior washers for 
water faucets? In its early days, nylon was made into bristles 
for paint brushes but, because a way of tapering the fila- 
ments had not been perfected, they were not entirely satis- 
factory. Those who have not had an opportunity to use an 
up-to-date one still believe that nylon bristle brushes are 
not as good as those made from China hog bristles. Actually, 
today’s nylon bristles are tapered and springy and are re- 
ported to outlast the natural article, while at the same time 
making a top grade paint brush. 

Least known of the synthetics are those falling in the sili- 
con group. As you doubtless know, silicon is the raw material 
for glass manufacture and, as such, has been well known for 
time out of mind. In the recent past, chemists have been 
giving the old familiar element a working over and have 
come up with such useful developments as a lubricating oil 
which is practically unaffected by low temperatures, silicon- 
rubber gaskets which will stand temperatures between 
—40° F. and +300° F. without losing resilience or sticking 
to the surface of the metal. This versatile material is also 
used in making a varnish for impregnating glass-insulated 
electrical wiring. 

While I could go on talking about the wonders of the new 
plastic age we live in, the foregoing at least touches on some 
of the high spots of seagoing synthetics, actual as well as 
potential. Literally, wherever you turn today, you come into 
contact with synthetic materials. We have come a long way 
since the days when the celluloid collar represented the last 
(and only) word in plastics. 
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You just press the POP-OPEN button, and everything 
happens at once. Doors pop open—WavemagnetT 
pops up—set begins to play! 

Naturally the Zenith “Universal” is wowing the general 
public. But yachtsmen are yelling louder in their praise than any- 


_body. How come? We think it’s because the “Universal” is built along 
lines that delight a seafaring man’s heart. It’s: trim—wonderfully com- 
pact—and a joy to behold in its cool silver and black finish (or two-tone 
grey-beige, if you prefer). 

Detachable Wavemagnet enables it to play where other sets fail —not 
only in boats, but in trains, 
planes, remote areas, too. 
Exclusive Zenith Dial- 
Speaker permits bigger, 
more powerful speaker than 
in any other set of this size. 
Aluminum reinforcement 
gives extra protection for 
rugged use. See and hear The Royalty of Radio| — Over 30 Years 
the new “Universal”—soon! of “Know-How” in Radionics Exclusively 





ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS » ALSO MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST HEARING AIDS 
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The only j boat show scheduled for 


4 Chicago in 1949! 
s 
Backed by the 


Outboard Boating Club 
of America and the 
Chicago Tribune! 
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16th Annual 


CHICAGO NATIONAL 
BOAT SHOW 


Navy Pier, Chicago 
February 4-13, 1949 


Whether you sell cruisers or spark plugs, you 
will want to be represented in the Show. It 
will be the largest boat show ever held in the 
midwest. Huge crowds are assured by Chicago 
Tribune promotion. Largest dealer meetings in 
history are being scheduled. Many unusual 
services for exhibitors. Attractive rates. Act 


now to get the space you want. Write, wire 
or phone 
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A. N. BENSON 
OUTBOARD BOATING CLUB OF AMERICA 
307 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO I. PHONE: CEntral 6-4316 
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“TALTOHNA” 
(Continued from page 47) 


throughout the boat contribute to the feeling of spacious- 
ness, tor she is not a beamy boat. Another feature, which I 
did not fully appreciate at first, is that the cabin sole is not 
as low as is customary. This makes for wide floor area and 
permits one to see the water when standing in the main 
cabin. When you go below you do not have the feeling 
that you have dropped down into a cargo hold. 

For my money, I have the cockpit where I want it. It has 
all the advantages that I anticipated and as for. the disad- 
vantage I feared, that of being too wet, a month of fall 
sailing with some fairly heavy going failed to bring spray 
into the cockpit. I particularly like the remarkable visibility 
afforded the helmsman by placing him 10 or 12 feet farther 
forward than with the conventional arrangement. It takes 
all guesswork out of docking. It makes Taltohna seem much 
smaller and makes the skipper feel more completely in 
command. Eight or ten can congregate in the cockpit with- 
out harming the fore and aft trim or bothering the man at 
the tiller. 

Some of the novel arrangements or devices used in Tal- 
tohna we think we originated. If you can use any of them 
you are welcome. Besides if we made a patent search we 
would doubtless find that they were used by the Phoenicians 
or even by Noah. ; 

The photographs and the captions shown on page 46 de- 
scribe some of these devices, others we will try to amplify. 
The ridge of the awning is supported by a wire rope, under 
the main boom, which is snapped to the end of the boom 
and drawn tight by the balloon sheet winch. Its sides are 


_ supported from the stays, so no poles are required, and the 


| awning can be put up or struck down in less than three 













NOW... 
Assemble 


your own 
Sail Boat! 


Hagerty 
Sailing Sea Shell 


eo eyour FUN 
is cut out 
for you ! 


MASS. 


The SAILING SEA SHELL is a 
complete, ready-to-assemble sailboat 
kit. All you need are a few hand tools 
and a can of paint. Wood parts are of 
marine-approved lumber and water- 
proof plywood. Everything is fur- 
nished in the SAILING SEA 
SHELL kit, including parts for a 
complete SEA SHELL rowboat, a 
mast, boom, aluminum cen- 
terboard and rudder, center- 
board well, floor grating and 
tiller, together with all lines 
and a ready-to-use sail. Also 
included are rustproofed 
screws, fittings, seam com- 
pound, oarlocks, full-scale 
plans, complete instructions 
+ « « even a wooden con- 
struction frame. Perfect for 
learning, the SAILING 
SEA SHELL is steady and 
responsive, sturdy and un- 
sinkable. Lively enough to 
thrill even an old salt, her 
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large sail area makes her a Hagerty, 1 Border St., Cohasset, Mass. 
top performer. | 


4 O Send FREE booklet; dealer’s name. 
| O Send SAILING SEA SHELL, freight 








Sail SEA SHELLS at your collect. Enclosed is $95. 
club! Build now for |) Name... 
SPRING SAILING. | Address 
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minutes. Its sides can be folded back, when the awning is 
wanted for shade only. When down, they connect the for- 
ward and after cabins and provide shelter for two additional 
berths, formed by bunk boards which widen the cockpit 
seats. 

The midship “hawse pipe” has proved remarkably useful, 
being securely built into the rail, and has worked so well 
that we have added eight %” diameter bronze leads through 
the rail, from which the fenders are hung. 

The mainmast stands straight and true with single 
spreaders and simple but efficient staying. Sealed beam fog 
lights under the spreaders waste no light, as they throw a 
very narrow beam, so narrow in fact that it is advisable to 
grind the surface of the glass to diffuse the light a little. The 
beam extends fore and aft and the lights are tilted forward 
a little so as not to shine in the helmsman’s eyes. The flood- 
light on the fore side of the mizzenmast is most useful when 
changing watches, docking, or putting the boat to bed after 
an evening sail. 

The engine is under the watertight but removable cockpit 
floor, and good access to it is obtained through the two 
aluminum manholes. Instrument panel, starting switch, 
clock and deck light switches are mounted behind the glass 
ofa watertight port light in the forward cockpit bulkhead. 

Duplicates of the completely enclosed reel winch shown 
in the picture of the mainmast and used to set up the boom 
downhaul are used on the main clew outhaul and the 
topping-lift. 

I have described with (I hope) forgivable pride the many 
unique and charming features of this young lady. It may 
appear that I have made the usual error of an admirer in 
not making the practical inquiry as to whether or not she 
can cook. She was not launched in time to enter any race 
in 1947, but I have a feeling that she can cook. 

(Mr. Tolman wrote this article before the 1948 racing 
season. During that season, “Taltohna” won four first-place 
corrected time prizes, including that in the Cruising Division 
of the Chicago-Mackinac Race, and placed first, second or 


_ third in her class in every race she entered.—Ep.) 
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FROM GRASS ROOTS TO PINE CONES 
(Continued from page 62) 


for a beautiful day of cruising with a light following sea. | 


Since we had originally listed Holland, Mich., as one 
mail port on our itinerary, we made a midmorning stop at 
Jessicks Boat Yard there, and then shoved on again till 
1630 when we stopped at Pentwater for gasoline. We were 
fortunate in this, for when we reached Ludington, Mich., 
our destination for that night, about an hour later, there was 
no fuel to be had on the waterfront. The only available 
dockage space was at the city sewage disposal plant, which, 
though it sounds gruesome, was a most attractive mooring. 

The fourth of July dawned with wind and rain, and a 
dirty, black sky. Small boat warnings were up, so it seemed 
the better part of valor to stay put till the weather mod- 
erated. 

The following morning dawned gray and threatening, 
but we cast off at 0700 regardless and found the lake rela- 
tively calm. We rolled along comfortably at about 14 knots, 
reaching Frankfort, a mail port, about 1115 and pushed on 
to Charlevoix where we arrived at 1630. 

Charlevoix, Mich., is reached through a rather short inlet 
which opens into a beautiful little stretch of water, Round 
Lake. Around the lake are located the city and many of 
the summer homes. Pulling into a slip at the city docks, 
which nestle at the foot of a small but verdant park, we 
were greeted by the Port Captain, who presented us with a 
chart of Charlevoix Lake. Lots of friendly people gathered 
around to look at the new arrivals. Next day the weather 
report indicated stiff winds, but we decided to try the run 
to Wequetonsing. Try was all we did, however, for as we 
reached the lake the waves were rolling in high and fast. 

At 1645, after being assured by the Coast Guard that the 
lake was navigable for small boats, we set out on the hour- 
and-a-half run over to Wequetonsing and Harbor Springs. 
Rounding Harbor Point, the bay was a familiar sight to the 
Skipper who had spent many summers of his boyhood here. 
Cruising along the shore, we all felt this was one of the 
loveliest spots of the cruise. The water was crystal clear and 
the shore was lined with tall and dignified pines behind 
which the summer homes could be seen in the cool shadows. 
At the Springs, Melchings Boat Works of the olden days 
had been taken over by two veterans, Walstrum and Grif- 
fith, who are doing a fine job of supplying a complete marine 
service to the area. 

The following day we had planned a layover, and spent 
the time getting pressing, cleaning and laundry done. In the 
late afternoon, we cruised around the lake, and Steve, the 
incurable, insisted on swimming again. We dropped a line 
aft, and towed him around the lake at about 1200 r.p.ms. 
He was well pummeled and beaten by the wake but came 


aboard glowing and raving about the whole thing. After an | 
early supper, we went ashore again to visit the Little Har- | 


bor Club, to which the skipper had an introduction. This 


club we found to be a delightful spot, beautifully planned | 


and decorated and with a friendly atmosphere. 





At 0600 on the eighth, we bade a sad farewell to Harbor | 


Springs and set our course to round the tip of Michigan. 


At 0735 we sighted Ile Aux Galets Light and just an hour | 


later we left Gray’s Reef Light to port. Running down to 


Mackinaw City Light before a tail sea, we made excellent 
time. We reached Cheboygan at noon, where we stayed | 


just long enough for gas, oil and supplies to be taken aboard, 
and for the Skipper to call in to his St. Louis office. We 
then ran down the coast of Huron without a stop until we 
reached Alpena at about 2000. The high winds and storm 
which the Coast Guard had earlier reported as imminent 
never materialized and we had a record run of 140 miles 
that day. 

With no regrets, we bid farewell to Alpena at 0730 the 
following day and, on reaching the lake, found the winds 
which the Coast Guard had predicted for the day before. 


Pots, pans, condiment jars and even the pilot’s chair went | 





WORLD'S BEST BUYS 
IN MARINE ENGINES 


All New Models e Great Values 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Built and backed by the world’s 
largest and best known manufacturer 
oh Miele lal-Mm ol acl>ltraa 


For top economy, buy this 60 h.p., 132 cu. in. Model “B”. 
Mechanical perfection for dependability and smooth 
performance. Reduction drive available. 


New 95 h.p., 229 cu. in. marine engine — fast and a fuel 
miser. Offered with reduction drives and opposite rota- 
tion. Also 105, 130, 131, 145, 158 and 160 h.p. engines. 


In 9 years, $12.85 for repairs 


“l used my Chris-Craft engine, bought 
in 1938,.in two hulls. In 9 years of 
hard use, | paid exactly $12.85 for 
repairs which included a set of spark 
plugs. You can’t buy a better engine 
at any price. | know.”—Hugh Johnston. 


YACHTSMEN! Buy the best for less—buy Chris-Craft 
Marine Engines. A complete line. Reduction drives 
- ++ Opposite rotation ... also high speed engines for 
light, fast hulls. Ask your Marine Dealer, Boat Yard 
or Boat Builder for prices and data. These world- 
famous engines will do a better job for you. 


-Chris-Craft 


MARINE ENGINE DIV., ALGONAC, MICH., U.S.A. 
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Three Marine Railways « Covered Dock 


JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC. 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


Annapolis + Marvland 
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“THE LIFE YOU SAVE 
MAY BE YOUR OWN!” 


SMOKE FLARE 
DISTRESS SIGNALS 


U. S$. Coast Guard Approval 
No. 160.023/1/0 


YACHTSMAN'S KIT 
8 DISTRESS SIGNALS 
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YACHT SAILS! 


Custom cut and hand made by skilled 
artisans. Superb ame, tit and draft by 
MAYFLOWER MASTER CRAFTSMEN. 
Made of Duplan Nylon, imported Egyp- 
tian and finest American Sail Cloth. 


Sails—Yacht Canvas Work—Repairing— 
Storage — Mildew-Proofing — Overhaul- 
ing — Ropes — Rigging — Boat Hard- 
ware. 





Liberal discounts to boat builders, deat- 
ers, brokers, designers and club officials. 
Address Box 304, 





MAYFLOWER SAIL COMPANY 


521 ARCH STREET LOmbard 3-0725 PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 











| Cup Defender 
| ¢ Mi | “ Finishes 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. produce marine finishes exclusively 
—for the protection and beauty of all boats — little 

dingeys or great yachts. Use SMITH quality finishes — 

preferred by boat-lovers for well over a century. 


Edward Smith & Co., Inc. 


MARINE ES. 11 EAST 36TH 
FINISHES «UF Ym STREET, NEW 
EXCLUSIVELY APOGEE YORK 16,N.Y 
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flying back and forth on the deck with a terrific crash and 
clatter. All hands (except the skipper, who was at the 
wheel) grabbed madly at each article as it slithered past 
and by the time everything was stowed properly again the 
seas did not seem to be so bad. 

After a long day’s run, a large part of which was across 
the mouth or Saginaw Bay, we reached Harbor Beach, 
Mich., at 1705. This place easily qualifies as the least de- 
sirable port of the trip. The only available dockage was a 
concrete pier belonging to the Huron Milling Company, 
with no access to shore except through its properties and 
main gate. The air around the mills was filled with a dis- 
agreeable smell which turned out to be rotting starch which 
had been dumped into the water of the harbor. Several fish 
barges and trawlers tied up at the same pier added their 
own distinctive touch, and the coal piles and mill buildings 
did not add to the view. 

Quoting from Norm’s diary: “July 10, just two weeks out 
of St. Louis. Sun shining, sky clear, wind and seas moderate. 
Celebrated by getting off before 0700 for run to Port Huron. 
Freighters galore passing us as we enter the port. St. Clair 
River lined with homes having their own boatshed built in. 
What luxury! Lake St. Clair and its narrow channel like 
driving down highway. Felt like putting out your hand 
for every turn on the angular course.” 

Coming up the lake toward Grosse Pointe, Mich., we 
pulled out of the channel and anchored for about an hour 
to dress ship and give ourselves time to break out clean 
“whites,” so as not to look like river rats when we pulled in 
at the Grosse Pointe Yacht Club. Much as we had heard of 
this club,- we were overwhelmed at the magnificence we 
found and at the friendly reception which was accorded us. 
The facilities included light, water and telephones at each 
slip, swimming pool, showers, a most attractive lawn for 
cocktails in the early evening, and an excellent cuisine. It 
was here, however, that we had our worst experience with 
bugs of the whole trip. In this area there is a diminutive, 
almost colorless insect looking much like a dragonfly, known 
locally as a “fish fly.” These flies swarm once a year for a 
period of ten days to two weeks and, unfortunately for us, 
they picked this particular evening to appear. They die 
quickly and fall to the ground in such numbers that you 
cannot see the road or sidewalk beneath them. It is most 
unpleasant walking on them, as they mash with a little 
crackling sound and make for slippery footing. Attracted 
by our lights, they swarmed all over the boat and by morn- 
ing they were more than three inches deep in the scuppers. 
The only way to remove these pests is to hose them off under 
pressure. It took almost an hour to get rid of the bulk of 
them the next morning and, until the end of the cruise, we 
were still picking up a body here or there. 

The next morning, after sleeping late, we loafed around, 
took another swim, snapped some photos of Toombah in 
this luxurious spot, fueled up, and at 1130 went on down the 
Detroit River to Fisher’s Boat Works for a general check-up 
and carburetor adjustment. About 1700 we ran across the 
river to the Detroit Yacht Club. After a dinner in the club's 
grill we repaired to the boat and found we were in for 
another night of fish flies. Before starting the trip we had 
noticed that July 12 was to be the date of the Ford Cup 
Trophy Races in the Detroit River, and we were pleased to 
find that one turn of the course was directly off the yacht 
club pier. So, having a grandstand seat on top of our deck- 
house, we spent that afternoon watching the inboards roar 
around and around the course. 

Shortly after 1800, the river was again open to traffic 
(having been closed during the races) and we decided to 
make a night run down to Put-in-Bay, Ohio, in the middle 
of Lake Erie and the scene of Commodore Perry’s great 
victory over the English. The night was auiet, but dark and 
we were handicapped by not having a light list. With the 
help of a small fishing vessel which led us in, we finally 
made it and turned in to rest up for the long run to Buffalo. 


(To be concluded) 
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la FIGHTING SHIPS of the British 
Navy always inspired a healthy respect 
on the part of every opponent —but one. 
That was the teredo or marine borer. 
This tireless little creature attacked be- 
low the water line, and didn’t care 
whether Lord Nelson himself was on 
the quarter deck. It bored into the larg- 
est ships of the line and did considerable 
damage. 


When not off his feed, a borer can 
penetrate planking at rates up to 1 inch 
per week. Accordingly, British naval 
vessels after the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury were often sheathed in copper for 
protection against the borer and against 
fouling. 

This remedy was effective, but in the 
course of time other trouble developed. 
The sheathing suffered severe attacks 
from erosion and corrosion in areas ex- 
posed to considerable sea turbulence. 


Careful records were kept on H.M.S. 
Alarm. This ship returned from a 20- 
month:test voyage to the West Indies 
with the sheathing on the bow com- 
pletely wasted away. In other areas the 
sheathing was satisfactory, but on the 
bow only the edges and fastenings re- 
mained. The life of the remainder was 
generally 4 to 5 years. The expense and 
inconvenience of replacement were ulti- 
mately declared prohibitive, and in 1823 
the Admiralty called upon the Royal 
Society for help. Sir Humphry Davy 
rose to the occasion. 


Discovery of Cathodic Protection 
During the brilliant research that fol- 


lowed, Davy discovered the principles 
of cathodic protection. He showed that 
copper was not attacked by sea water 
in the absence of air. And by fixing “pro- 
tectors” of zinc to the copper sheets he 
was able to stop corrosion of the sheath- 
ing even in the presence of air. By this 
means, he said, the sheathing was ren- 
dered “negatively electrical” and would 
be preserved at the expense of the zinc. 


As often happens, this research 
brought valuable results, but not in the 
direction originally planned. Davy’s 
method was tried on several ships, but 
it was ultimately abandoned by the Ad- 
miralty. It stopped corrosion, but it re- 
introduced fouling. Heavy accumula- 
tions of sea weeds and shellfish flour- 
ished on a ship’s copper bottom when its 
corrosion was arrested by the zinc. It 
became evident that there was a distinct 
relationship between corrosion and 
fouling. 


Modern research by Inco engineers 
has extended the knowledge of this re- 
lationship with respect to copper and 
copper-nickel alloys. They have shown 
that in order to prevent fouling of these 
materials, copper must go into solution 
at rates above approximately 5 mg. per 
sq. dm. per day. 


Protection by Alloying 


Problems of corrosion and fouling: 
are still with us today as in Davy’s 
time. But today they can be met by the 
use of suitable alloys, which are se- 
lected for their value in specific appli- 
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alls 


cations and conditions. Besides need 
for resistance to erosion and corro- 
sion, marine and motor boat operating 
conditions make other important de- 
mands: high strength; resistance to 
elevated temperatures ; hardness; stiff- 
ness; toughness; good appearance; or 
perhaps, non-magnetic properties. 


These requirements have often been 
met by the use of Nickel, Monel* or 
Inconel*. Monel, the most widely used 
of these, is a high nickel-copper alloy 
with great strength, toughness, stiffness, 
and hardness, and is used extensively 
in motor boat and marine applications. 
With many other metals and alloys, 
it undergoes continual testing at the 
Inco Marine Corrosion Testing Sta- 
tion, Kure Beach, North Carolina. 


In tests at Kure Beach, related to 
such service applications as propeller 
shafting; pump rods and shafts; pump 
liners, or impellers; or for boat fasten- 
ings; Monel has shown a remarkable 
resistance to corrosion or erosion by 
salt water or sea atmospheres. Infor- 
mation about this and other results of 
testing by Inco’s Corrosion Engineering 
Section is available to help yachtsmen, 
ship operators, or business men with 
any problems involving metal corrosion. 

*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


EMBLEM , OF SERVICE 


TRADE MARE 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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MUR-COP 


FOR A CLEAN BOTTOM 





For Protection 
Below the Waterline 


WORMS 








WEstcon Scape & BALCOM ba 
* (ecatee «Terit paovicist 





Write for the story of MUR-COP 


PEesIcOrT, 


PROVIDENCE 


SLADE & BALCOM CO, 


RHODE ISLAND 











THE KELVIN-WHITE "CONSTELLATION" 


HAS THE GIMBAL 
RING INSIDE that 


e Guarantees the maximum in per- 
formance and readability! 


@ Keeps the compass card level and 
the lubberlines vertical no matter 
how far or fast the roll and pitch. 


@ Lets you use a smaller, less ex- 
pensive binnacle. 


@ Adaptable to most binnacles now 
in use. 


@ Now available in 5’, 6’, 7” and 
8” sizes, 


Write for descriptive circular. 
KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
90 STATE ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
BALTIMORE LONG BEACH, CAL. 





NEW YORK 
38 Water St. 















146 N. Gay St. 4645 Faculty Ave. 














CANT YOU THINKOF ANYTHING BUT THOSE 
B.F.GOODRICH CUTLESS BEARINGS, MR.JONES ? 














B. F. Goodrich Cutless rubber bearings often outlast hard 
surface bearings 15 to 1. For details, see your marine equip- 
ment dealer or write: Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc. engineers and 
national distributors, Akron, O. 
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SALTON SEA AND LAKE MEAD REGATTAS 
(Continued from page 45) 


with a terrific point total, was on hand at Salton to have a 
look at the Western windup of the race. Sid had no worries. 
No Western driver could touch the point total that he had 
racked up with the Z-Z-Zip in Div. I in the East and Mid- 
west. Rich Hallett had his Im In at the top of the pile with 
1200 points up to the Salton race, but any dreams he may 
have had of cleaning up on the two races at Salton and the 
one following at Newport were put to rest when Lorin 
Pennington won the first race at Salton in Copperhead II. 
Then Bobby Sykes gave the applecart another kicking 
around in the second race by cleaning up on the field with 
Elmer Enquist’s Firefly. The E and B racing inboard run- 
abouts and the Cracker Boxes were racing for National 
Championship titles-here. Dale Brown, the Western maestro 
of the runabout drivers, took the E title, driving A. L. 


Menkin’s Plastigo, from a fast field of six boats. 


' The Class B title went to Ed Parsley of Los Banos, Cali- 


| fornia, whose Vina Mae III raised the five-mile record for 


the class to 50.580 m.p.h., just seven-tenths of a mile better 
than Edison Hedges’ record for this class set at Red Bank 


| in 1947. Glenn Miller and Glenn Quinn, of Whittier, an- 
| nexed the Cracker Box national title with their smooth run- 
| ning Little Stinker, and in the final heat raised their own 


competition record to 56.461 m.p.h. 

The PODHs weren't running for any championship titles 
but the pace they set was terrific. In the first heat of com- 
petition, Elmer Cravener pushed his Pudgy into a new 
record, but just a few moments later Dr. Louis Novotny re- 


| covered his record by winning the second heat at an aver- 


age of 53.460 m.p.h. Later in the regatta, the good doctor 
put his Cherub II through the mile trap to raise his own one 
mile straightaway figure to 56.30 m.p.h. 

The most spectacular record of the regatta was the per- 
formance of L. O. Turner’s Green Hornet from Provo, Utah, 
which whipped through the mile trial trap for a new 225 
cu. in. Div. II record of 92.54 m.p.h. Turner poured the 
coal to his Tommy Hill-built creation and the best efforts 
of the rest of the 225s present, including Hud Weeks at 
the wheel of Pops Tops and Sid Street in his Z-Z-Zip, both 
Div. I outfits. Harold Peters, the racing jeweler from Los 
Gatos, California, knocked off both records in C service 
hydroplane, boosting his own competition record 2% m.p.h. 
and then shoving up the mile trial mark previously held by 
Howard Coffinger by over 5 m.p.h. The final outboard mark 
fell in C racing runabouts when Bud Wiget raised his own 
Div. II mark by a little over one mile. Morlan Visel took a 
pair of passes through the trap in his Gold Cupper Hurricane 
IV at the comparatively slow time of 114 m.p.h. but gave 
up ideas of another trial when his Allison coughed out a 
batch of oil, apparently from -winding up a little too tight. 
The only accident of the regatta came in E racing runabout 
when Harry Baker, driving his brand new job Screamin’ 
Demon, received a badly smashed leg when the drive shaft 
parted. With a compound fracture, Frank pulled off the 
course, turned off his engine and crawled onto the deck sig- 
naling to a patrol boat for assistance. The racing gang will 
be glad to hear that a nice job of surgery has saved Frank’s 
leg, nearly severed by the whipping shaft. 

The F racing outboard runabouts held their National 
Championships at Salton Sea. None of these thundering 
two-man 460s, indigenous to the Pacific Coast, could make 
the trip to Celina for the combined hydro and runabout 
nationals, but they were out in force at Desert Beach, with 
15 boats at the starting line. Manuel Jacinto, driving Tippy 
Tin, emerged with the Div. I title and Ray Harris, driving 


| Bronx Cheer Sr., took the pro crown. 


The hard working bunch of officers at Desert Beach Yacht 
Club who conducted the regatta this year for the first time 
are to be commended on the many improvements in this 


| year’s race. 
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When better lines and greater eye appeal are required, CORRECT CRAFT leads. 





For Greater Performance at Lower Prices— 
Check CORRECT CRAFT Before You Buy! 


All models constructed according to strict Correct Craft standards. Correct Craft are built for smooth, dry riding. To 
our knowledge we are the only manufacturers in the United States who double plank all boats in the 18', 19'6", 21’, 
27', 32' models. Double planked bottom, sides and decks with cedar, fir or mahogany reinforced with layer of treated 
canvas between. Heavy outside planking always mahogany. Correct Craft are heavily trussed with extra fastenings 


to withstand high speeds over rough waters. In every Correct Craft price class you are assured of high quality design, 
workmanship and materials, 


<- 


Graceful lines of a real Queen—the 32' Sedan. 
You'll be at home afloat on this boat. Sleeps 
4 in two separate staterooms. Completely 
equipped with convenient galley and toilet. 
Shower bath optional. Outstandingly different 
Correct Craft design affords amazing ventila- 
tion, luxurious roominess and smooth riding com- 
fort. Powered with 104 H.P. twin or single 
screw Packard engine. $8,395 single screw, 
$9,960 twin screw. 





Sa 


For fun on the water... the 21' 14 passenger 
Runabout with a 7' 10" Beam. Cruises at 40 
M.P.H. powered with 170 H.P. Super Six Gray- 
marine Engine. Built according to rigid Correct 
Craft specifications, this Runabout is double 
planked throughout and finished in natural ma- 
hogany. Priced $3,030 to $3,925, depending 
upon size of power plant. 
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Good riding, good looks in this 25' 8'6" Beam Open Cabin 
Sport Fisherman—I45 H.P. Super Six Graymarine will drive 
this sport cruiser up to 34 M.P.H. Equipped with 2 bunks and 
toilet under forward deck—escape hatch and ventilating en- 
trance door for adequate ventilation. Priced from $3672 to 
$4344 depending upon power plant. 








When traveling the East Coast of Florida either by boat or 
car you are invited to visit our yard in Titusville, just south 
of Daytona, or our Pine Castle plant just off Route 17 & 92 at 
Orlando. If traveling by car, we suggest you drive your boat 
home. Trailers available at small extra cost. No charge will 
to be made for hitch. 
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16 Different Models, Runabouts to 32', Cruisers, from $545. A boat to fit 
every purse and purpose. Send for brochure. All price quotations at factory. 


=? 35 


22 years of boat designing and building experience. Know your builder—Be sure of deliveries. 


4 PINECASTLE and TITUSVILLE 
Chace VOM, IRE. FLORIDA 
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“NYLON SAILS 


FROM THE SAILCLOTH WOVEN BY 


SEVEN DIFFERENT WEIGHTS 


Duplan weaves Nylon sailcloth in seven 


weights, from light spinnaker to heavy working 


sails. 

Number 7866 1.50z.sq.yd. (1.2 oz. 28% inch) 
7847 1.90z.sq.yd. (1.5 oz. 28% inch) 
7821 3.80z.sq.yd. (3.0 oz. 28! inch) 
7878 4.7 0z.sq.yd. (3.7 oz. 28% inch) 
7898 5.50z.sq.yd. (4.4 oz. 28% inch) 
7822 6.80z.sq.yd. (5.3 oz. 28% inch) 
7823 8.70z.sq.yd. (6.8 oz. 28% inch) 


Note: Cotton cloth is usually rated by 


ounces per running yard of 28% inches. 


THE FE upl.n_ CORPORATION 


LARGEST PROCESSORS OF NYLON 


Orders for Nylon sails should be placed with your usual sailmaker. 
For a free sample of this proven Nylon sailcloth write to Duplan. 
See this fine sailcloth used by thousands of the best yachtsmen. 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 


§12 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








The world records established at Salton Sea, October, 
1948, were: Inboard Records in 5 mile competition: 135 
cu. IN. InpoarD RunasoutT, 75.157 m.p.h. (70.588 m.p.h.) *, 
Mighty Chevron, Roy Skaggs. p.o.p.H., 53.460 m.p.h. 
(50.069 m.p.h.)*, Cherub II, Dr. L. J. Novotny. B Racinc 
InpoarD Runasout, 50.580 m.p.h. (49.917 m.p.h.)*, Vina 
Mae III, Ed Parsley. Cracker Box INBOARD RUNABOUT, 
56.461 m.p.h. (53.763 m.p-h.)*, Little Stinker, Glen Miller. 

Outboard Records in 5-mile competition: C SrErvicE 
OvutsoarD HypropLaNnE—Div. I, 46.753 m.p.h. (44.085 
m.p.h.) *, Tic-Toc, Harold Peters. C Racinc OuTBoaRD Run- 
aBouT—Dyv. II, 50.733 m.p.h. (49.559 m.p.h.) *, Nightwind, 
Bud Wiget. 

Inboard Records for 1 mile: 225 cu. in. InBoaRD Hypro- 
PLANE—Div. II, 92.54 m.p.h. (90.114 m.p.h.)*, Green 
Hornet, L. O. Turer. P.o.p.H., 56.30 m.p.h. (55.004 
m.p-h.)*, Cherub II, Dr. L. J. Novotny. 

Outboard Records for 1 mile: C Service Hypro—Dyv. I, 
48.885 m.p.h. (43.663 m.p.h.)*, Tic-Toc, Harold Peters. 
C Service Runasout—Div. I, 48.924 m.p.h. (46.275 
m.p.h.)*, C-173, Lester Deno. C Ractnc Runasout—Div. 
II, 56.271 m.p.h. (55.429 m.p.h.)*, Nightwind, Bud Wiget. 
*Previous world record. 


OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP WINNERS 


> The winners of the 23-race open championship competi- 
tions sponsored by the Boston, Eastern, and Corinthian 
Y.Cs. for 1948: Thirty Square Meters, Alfred E. Chase’s 
Viking; U.S. One Designs, Douglas Russell’s Wind; Interna- 
tional One Designs, Donald Mackintosh’s Kungsornen; In- 
ternational Two-Tens, Lincoln Davis, Jr.’s Amourette; M-B 
Class Knockabouts, Wilbur Moulton’s Centaur; Triangles, 
Kenneth Whorf’s Mavourneen; Bluenose Class, Nelson W. 
Aldrich’s Hellion; International One-Tens, Richard Kimball’s 
Lucky; Marblehead Town Class, Carl Pierce’s Cyn-Rit; Cape 
Cod Mercurys, Nelson W. Aldrich, Jr’s Quicksilver; Herre- 
shoff 12%-Footers, Susan Wheatland’s We Three; Brutal 


Beast Catboats—Div. I, Peter Scully’s Thistle; Div. II, Gerry 
Moulton’s Casey Jones; Div. III, Robert Hurlburt’s Pointer; 
Div. IV, Frederick Wakelin, Jr’s Zat-So. 

The winners of the Boston Bay Interclub Championships, 
approximately 16 open regattas, for 1948: International 
Two-Tens, Edward Hopkins’ Pied Piper II; International 
Stars, Francis Avakian’s Renegade; Massachusetts Bay In- 
dians, Joseph McWeeny’s Sequin; Adams Interclubs, C. Wil- 
lis Garey’s Claire II; Massachusetts Bay Hustlers, Edward 
Gallagher’s Bomber; Lightning, Wesley Marsh’s Jumpie; 
International One-Tens, Russell H. Mattern, Jr’s Burny Bee; 
Radio Class, Charles J. Burke, Jr’s Aerial; Thistles, Joseph 
Behm’s Pilot; Snipes, Alan Gullickson’s Jeanne; 16%-Foot 
Winabouts, Robert Mainwaring’s Musa; Penguins, James 
and Mary Kane’s Forbie. LEONARD M. FowLE 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 
(Continued from page 32) 


safer in the water than on dry land will be interested in a 
recent decision of the United States Court of Appeals. It 
decrees that “in the light of custom” a yacht is laid up only 
when she is hauled out, and at least one insurance company 
has ruled that a boat which is not hauled out is not insured 
under her yacht insurance policy. “In the light of custom” 
generations of owners of fishing boats have laid up their 
vessels in wet storage in winter in Head Harbor, Campobello 
Island—and Campobello is not situated in the Sunny South 
but in the very chops of the Bay of Fundy. Likewise, “in the 
light of custom,” owners have long wintered their yachts in 
the numerous harbors of Chesapeake Bay, knowing in the 
first place that if there is no free movement of ice past her 
sides it is better for a cruising boat to leave her in the water 
and knowing secondly that she runs fewer risks from fire 
and high winds.when stored in her native element. I throw 
out these hints in the hope that some organization of inter- 
ested persons—yacht owners or yard operators—will carry 
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the matter to the United States Supreme Court for a final 
and more realistic ruling. 


I seem to have struck a happy note in admitting not long 
since the existence of errors in the Bermuda Race summary, 
and therefore take pleasure in correcting an error, not of my 
making, in the Chicago-Mackinac Race summary. In that 
race the fast yawl Royono completed the course in 37 hours, 
12 minutes and 57 seconds, but was credited by the Race 
Committee with an elapsed time 30 minutes greater. Cor- 
rection by the committee moved Royono from seventh place 
to sixth in the corrected order and (what pleases John B. 
Ford, Jr., Royono’s owner, even more) gave her a margin 
of about an hour and 25 minutes in breaking the modern 
record for the course of 331 statute miles. . . . Which brings 
us at long last to the correct and final placing of Nimrod IV 
and Mustang in the Bermuda summary. I placed Mustang 
seventh and Nimrod eighth. Incorrect. The official sum- 
mary of the C.C.A. transposed the positions of the two 
boats, placing Nimrod seventh. Oops.. The measurer re- 
figured Nimrod’s rating, dropping her back to the eighth 
place ir which I originally put her. Life is very hard. 


BOATS CAN COST LESS 
(Continued from page 50) 


I suggest that the reader spend a few evenings with his 
favorite design, figuring how to simplify and economize. It 
is an interesting problem and, if you can bring yourself to 
forego some of those expensive items you had planned on, 
may result in your having a new boat built. 

The question will be asked, “What will a boat with all 
this lower priced material and equipment look like?” If 
built in a good yard by skilled boat builders, and nicely 
finished, I doubt if the average yachtsman would be con- 
scious of the fact that she was built to economy specifica- 
tions. Workmanship is all important; expensive fittings will 
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not cover up poor work, neither will lower priced fittings 
spoil good work. 

The accompanying plans of a 35-ft. sloop were figured 
early this year by four New England yards but the prices 
exceeded what our client could afford and the contract was 
not placed. Three of these four yards have just refigured the 
boat on the basis of quality specifications throughout and 
also with economy specifications. The two sets of prices 


follow: 
Builder Quality Economy % Saving 
A $13,998 $11,645 16.8 
B 16,848 12,900 23.4 
C 19,086 14,743 22.7 


One point to consider in sending out for quotations is to 
get a sufficient number of bids to clearly establish a fair 
price. You do not want to pay too much, neither can you 
afford to have the builder lose money. A few years before 
the war I sent a set of final plans and specifications to eight 
yards. The average price was $8100 but the high and the 
low bids were $10,000 and $5000 from yards only 20 miles 
apart. Such variations are more common than you would 
imagine. Various reasons are responsible, such as need for 
work at the time, availability of material for the particular 
job (may have considerable on hand), yard overhead, and 
other factors peculiar to the particular yard. In evaluating 
the bids, particularly the low bid, the financial strength of 
the yard, as well as the quality of its work, must be con- 
sidered. ease 

In order to have the above prices quoted by the several 
builders mean anything, it will, I think, be necessary to run 
through the specifications on both models to show what 
materials and equipment are included in each. The quality 
model has good specifications judged by the standards we 
have become accustomed to. They could be fancier and 
could include considerably more equipment. However, the 
whole point is to show the saving based on an average 
quality boat. The economy model has not been cut too dras- 





A PRIDEFUL LADY WITH WINNING WAYS 





_ Cup winning ig fast becoming second 
nature to this spirited 45’ ketch owned 
and skippered by Edgat B. Tolman, Jr. 
of Chicago. Her: record of 4 major time — 
prizes, including: the coveted first in 
Mackinac race; plus placements of first, 
second or third. in 12 races entered, 
speaks for itself.’ That all this was _ 
accomplished in her first season out — 
only emphasizes the ableness of her 
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“ PRIVATEER“ 5 full watts in less than 1/3 cubic 
foot of space. Priced within any boatman’s means. ON 


Nine distinctive models — Marine Radio 
Teiephones — Receiver — Direction Finder UTH 
Write for information 


LAKE CHARLES * PC HUDSON AMERICAN CORPORATION fF" 


PORT WASHINGTO 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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We of INTERNATIONAL wish 
our many friends afloat and ashore 


the Merriest kind of a Christmas. 





May your voyage in 1949 be free 
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oe from head winds and tight blocks. SN 
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STAY-TITE MARINE PRODUCTS 


& STAY-TITE CAULKING COM- % STAY-TITE XXX CEMENT—for 
cht pr greater coverage per laying linoleum, felt, canvas, etc. 
poun ahogany, gray, or black. y stay-TITE GASKET CEMENT— 

%& STAY-TITE WATERPROOF GLUE =‘ f0r_motors, water and gas connec- 
—not affected by moisture. tions. 


* STAY -TITE WATER PUMP 
*% STAY-TITE SEALER—stops leaks GREASE—lubricates at all temper- 








in deck seams. Remains pliable. atures. 


E *% RUSTGO—Rust Remover. 


Your Marine Supply dealer carries Stay-Tite products, 
or can get them for you—see him now. 
STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, 6. 


R—for floors, walls, tile, ete. 
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tically, in fact possibly not enough to make a really striking 
example. Nevertheless there is a worthwhile saving without 
leaving out any essential. 

In the. interests of simplification, only those items on 
which there is a distinct saving have been included in the 
table of specifications. Other items are identical in both 
boats. 

I feel that this type of specification should and will appeal 
to a sizable cross section of those who want to build now. 
When she is built, instead of crowing over the expensive 
items you have worked in, you can show your friends a 
sweet little ship that is all yours without a mortgage on the 
old homestead. 


TO RACE OR NOT TO RACE 
(Continued from page 52) 


instead of their head have let their past beliefs overrule the 
progressiveness of modern design and also let the develop- 
ment statutes under which the present Gold Cup rules are 
written be carried too far... . The progress of racing and 
pleasure craft in the past few years has surpassed any devel- 
opment of the previous 20 or 30 years. . . . The only two 
boats that finished this race were boats I originally designed 
and built. Their unexpected performance under this year’s 
adverse conditions was never drawn into their original 
lans.” 

John Hacker (designer of My Sweetie): “I feel that we 
have got to race when the gun is fired, whether we like it 
or not. We are getting up into large horsepower which 
means only one thing, that we must build our boats to a 
better standard. Most of the boats were very frailly built, 
and some may even be termed as a hazard. For the Allison 
engines, boats should be larger, and constructed solid 
enough to take the horsepower developed. . . . We had 
rough water, but the Sweetie was not in trouble, as she was 
built to take what would come. 

“In the Allison we have the last word. It will be quite 
impossible for anyone to improve the engine, like in most 
cases with the regulation commercial engines, which sets the 
engine part on a par, and would mean hull development. 
I feel that speeds will finally get up to around 130 m.p.h. on 
the mile trials, with this single engine,—and that it would 
seem is fast enough to be healthy. 

“I believe (the Gold Cup should be limited to) a single 
motored job. A poorly designed boat with double the horse- 


| power will in most cases beat a well designed boat with 


' one-half the power, and this would be very detrimental to 
| the future of the Gold Cup.” 


Clell Perry (designer of G-99): “I sincerely believe that 
the Detroit River course was pretty rough. . . . The differ- 


| ence in speeds of the two types of craft (rough water and 


smooth water) probably would not amount to over 10 miles 
an hour. Therefore I believe that all the Gold Cup boats, 
mine included, were built a little light. I think the logical 
answer to this problem would be to design and build future 
racing hulls to weigh not less than 2000 pounds, gear box, 
motor, oil and gas tanks excluded.” 

Doug Van Patten (designer of Miss Canada) : “The water 
was rough—being aware of the general lack of experience 
and therefore knowledge of the structural limitations of the 
new high-powered hulls on the part of both the drivers and 
the committee, I am unable to see how the race could have 
been handled much differently. That it proved disastrous 
to the current breed of racing boat is either an augury of 
changed conditions and requirements for the racing of high- 
powered boats or it is a commentary on the efficacy of cur- 
rent hull and structural design. I incline toward the latter 
view. 

“Miss Canada’s present mile record not withstanding, my 
principal concern has been with out-and-out seaworthiness, 
the ability to negotiate rough water at extremely high 
speeds, the ability to turn on the race course with but little 
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THAT YOU BOUGHT... 


Even though we're a young company in a difficult, highly 
competitive and seasonal business, boat buyers have 
chosen Emancipator at the rate of about two a week! In 
the boating industry, that’s a meaningful statistic. And it 
isn’t salesmanship that makes our scores of buyers buy. 
It’s the unique combination of beauty, performance and 
value built into every Emancipator Cruiser. As we end 
first-year operations, we can proudly report we've kept 
our promise: Only the best — in design, materials and 
craftsmanship — is good enough for Emancipator! 
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THAT WE BUILT... 


We had a dream: ‘‘to design and build a boat of popular 
size and type that would ouf-perform any other boat in 
her class — at a price within the reach of many, not just 
a lucky few."’ To make it come true we founded Emanci- 
pator Boat Company and built one of the most modern 
plants in the industry. (The story is told in detail in the 
folder: This Is Your Emancipator.) When exhaustive tests 
of the first Emancipator stock cruiser lived up to our 
dream, we introduced her at the National Motor Boat 
Show. That was just one boating season ago... 





1948 has been the beginning — and a good one. Emancipator Boat Com- 
pany is here to stay — but it won't remain static. We've planned and will 
offer even greater value to many more boat buyers in 1949. Our expanded 
line for '49 will be announced next month. When you see the 1949 
Emancipators, you'll see why we urge you not to buy any stock cruiser in 
the $4,000-$6,000 class until you've compared it with Emancipator. 


We welcome that comparison! 





EMANCIPATOR BOAT COMPANY, INC. e 471 


N.E. 79TH STREET e MIAMI 38, FLORIDA 


¥ 
i 
‘@ 
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THE WHIRLWIND 


If you are interested in an ideal serv- 
ice outboard runabout, there is a new 
' thrill for you when you become the 
Mm. owner of a Molded Plywood “Whirl- 
“ wind’, Features long sought in the 
ideal service runabout, speed, roomi- 
ness and stability together with 
strength and durability are combined 
in this 14‘ Molded Mahogany Whirlwind. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 





MOLDED PRODUCTS, INC. 
COCKEYSVILLE, MD. 














MORE EFFICIENT! MORE DEPENDABLE! 


@ Removes gasoline fumes from engine room 
@ Clears foul air from bilge 
@ Expells cooking odors and 
excess heat from galley 
@ Lowers fire and explosion hazards 


Newly ate heavy duty model. Enclosed, sparkproof 
motor. Exhaust flange can be mounted under deck or in any 
desired position. Cast aluminum alloy housing with cor- 
rosion-resistant, baked-on instrument finish. 


See Your Dealer or Write 


Available in 3 and 4-inch sizes, 
100 and 200 cu. ft. min. capacity. 











THE VINYARD 47’ CRUISER 


Enjoyable cruising qualities 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 


Milford, Delaware 








Learn eee 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 


Since 1930 the Westlawn Home Study Courses in Motor 
and Sail Boat Design Have Graduated the Majority of 
the Architects Now in the Profession. 

Courses Cover Both Theory and Practice and Students 


Complete Numerous Designs before Graduation. Ap- 
proved by Federal and State Authorities 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


WESTLAWN SCHOOL OF YACHT DESIGN 
Montville 2, New Jersey 
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slackening of throttle or loss of headway. I hold that we 
should through our rules foster such qualities in this our 
greatest racing class to the end that we shall have both 
competitive sport and technological development.” 

All of this comes as a breath of fresh air to those who 
have heard little since August 28 other than criticism of 
or self-exculpation by, the Detroit committee. For it seems 
that the flesh and blood of the Gold Cup Class—the owners, 
drivers, and designers—are viewing this year’s race as a sign- 
post on the path of progress. Amendment of the postpone- 
ment rule is imminent in view of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of opinion in that direction. A change in qualification 
requirements is likely to result, but the diversity of sugges- 
tions here indicates that debate and compromise are in 
order. Assumption of more authority at all stages by owners 
and drivers seems to be favored. The trend in design, 


- according to the far from unanimous opinions of the archi- 


tects, tends to a somewhat more rugged craft than the 1948 
fleet average. 


OLD GENTLEMEN’S WAR 
(Continued from page 43) 


of our crew was 62 and on the third day the strain began to 
tell. One hundred tons weighs only 100 tons. I know that. 
But I also know, now, that 100 tons of sides of beef and 
sacks of potatoes weigh a thousand tons by the time you 
have lifted them up from your deck and dumped them 
aboard..a score or so of destroyers. And.if you are over 60 
years old that thousand tons weighs well over a million. At 
the end-of the third day, therefore, we had to get an ambu- 
lance and send two colonels to the hospital. The rest of us 
then sank into a coma. All except the skipper. He said, 
“Look here, chaps, I’m done. Wes is the only sailor aboard 
the ship and I think he ought to be skipper and not me. 
Anyway I want a rest. I tell you what I'll do. I'll go up to 
the office and see Gladys about it. She'll fix things up.” So 
he saw Gladys and she did fix things up. And that’s how I 
became a skipper in the Royal Navy. 

I went ashore and told the Port Captain we could not 
carry on at the pace we were going. The Captain said, “If 
you men don’t feed the Fleet, the Fleet will starve. If it 
starves it can’t fight. If it doesn’t fight the Invasion’s a 
washout and we've lost the war. So your chaps must keep 
going till they drop.” 

I said, “They have dropped. But I tell you what. I think, 
if you give us the grub for four or five good hot meals a 
day and all the rum we can drink, it ought to keep us going.” 

The Captain said he’d see the Admiral. When he came 
back he said, “Skipper, the Admiral says you are to be given 
everything you ask for.” 

We managed to keep going night and day for some weeks. 
We fed the Navy. We also knocked it about a good bit but, 
so far, we hadn’t actually sunk anything. Things were going 
well. The Invasion was succeeding. The pressure on the 
crew of H.M.S. 555 eased up a bit. Also we were getting 
artful. I made the epoch-making discovery that, whenever 
I wanted a drink, all I had to do was to make a bit of a dent 
in the Navy and scrape off a little of its paint. The procedure 
went something like this: 

Me: “There are two destroyers ahead, flying the Bread 
flag, ours and a Pole. I'm getting a little bored with the 
Navy’s pink gins. What do Poles drink, General?” 

The Mate: “Schnapps and vodka and all sorts of queer 
things.” 

Me: “Right. Stand by to go alongside that Polish destroy- 
er on the starboard bow. And get things properly organized 
this time, Mr. Mate. Make a smart job of it, and don’t let 
Sir George lassoo himself with the heaving line like he did 
last time. I don’t mind our Navy laughing at us, but not 
these chaps. I see she’s got an ash-shoot out on her port 
side. I'll carry it away for her and see what happens.” 

We sneak up on our victim’s starboard quarter and then 
lay along her port side when she isn’t expecting it and before 
she can get her ash-shoot aboard. 
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TAKE THE FAMILY ABOARD A HINCKLEY SOU’WESTER 


tley 
STER 


There’s plenty of room .. : and you'll find the SOU’- 
WESTER fast, well-built, comfortable to cruise in. 
You'll see for yourself why the SOU’WESTER is the 
largest class of real cruising auxiliaries built since the 
war. Two separate cabins provide complete comfort and 
privacy for your family and guests. The full-width galley, 
with monel stove and ice-box, makes cooking fun and 
easy to do. Get aboard and enjoy the SOU’WESTER! 
Her rig is so simple she can be sailed single handed with 
ease. You'll find SOU’WESTER skippers and their fami- 
lies cruising "most everywhere you go, and there are num- 
erous SOU’WESTER classes organized for racing. The 
large number of SOU’WESTERS on the waters proves 
their popularity as a cruising auxiliary and a racing class. 

















Standard 


LOOK AT THESE SPECIFICATIONS: 


Hollow sitka spruce spars, Cedar planking. 
Oak backbone. Mahogany trim. Teak cock- 
pit floor. Four cylinder engine. Monel or 
tinned copper tanks. Copper exhaust line. 
Generous locker and stowage space. Hair- 
felt or Airfoam mattresses. Enclosed toilet 
and washbasin. All bronze fastened. Priced 
from $8900. 





Write or call our nearest office or repre- 
sentative for descriptive folder, blueprint 
and prices. 


e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Henry R. Hinckley & Co. 
Rm 908, 441 Lexington Ave. 
Murray Hill 7-5127 & 7-5128 


e DETROIT, MICH. 


Frederick S. Ford, Jr. 
1622 Ford Bldg. 
Woodward 2-7622 


e STONINGTON, CONN. 
Eliot Fraser 
Mystic 1771-R 
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HENRY R. 


GENOA AND CCA SPINNAKER WITH ALL | | i XN rf £4 | 4 ik » 


FITTINGS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. & COMPANY p 
L.O.A. 34’ ae Beam 9! F se Dee ooo oor 


L.W.L. 24'9" Draft 4'10" THE LARGEST BUILDERS OF AUXILIARIES SouTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 











On LONG CRUISE 






Anthony J. Lord, promi- 
nent yachtsman and 
member of the Royal 
Naval Sailing Associa- 
tion, says, “On my 
cruise in TERN III from England to Spain, the Mediterranean, 
Canary Islands, and then through the Caribbean to Bermuda, 
the yacht was taken to over a hundred anchorages, many of 
them exposed. On every occasion I used my CQR anchor and 
found it most satisfactory, not once did it drag or foul itself.” 
More and more yachtsmen are finding that the CQR is con- 
sistently reliable, digs in faster, holds better and won’t foul. 
Investigate this different and better anchor. 


BULLETIN ON REQUEST 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
76 Homestead Ave., Hartford 1, Conn. 





under license from 
HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., 
American licensees of the 
Security Patent Anchor Co., 
Ltd. of Scotland. 

















17’ Skipper and 20’ “Mate” 
Standard Open or Semi-En- 
closed Sea Skiff ;are ideal for Write for literature or 

Lake, River or Ocean serv- telephone Sea Bright 2-0091 


ZOBEL'S Sea Skiff & Yacht Works — Sea Bright, N. J. 


ice. Fine for fishing or 
pleasure and utility use. 





New... Handy... Pocket Size... Post-race 
INSTRUCTION and PROTEST SET 


CAST 
ALUMINUM 


Polished ... 
Durable ... 


pivot ...3 buoys... 
current and wind arrows 
. .. all in a seagoing 
duffel bag no bigger 
than a pack of ciga- 
rettes. Buff finished, gift 
wrapped. 
$6.00 per set 

Send check with order 

for postpaid shipment 
DeHAVEN ROSS 


Box 40, Riverside, Conn. 
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Sir George: (preparing to heave his line) “I say, old chap. 
D’you mind catching this rope? Thanks, so much.” 

Our flaring bulwarks for’ard qatch the ash shoot nicely 
and crush it. Outbursts of the Polish language follow. The 
ship’s British liaison officer strolls up and says, “Mornin’, 
Skipper. What’s going on here?” 

Me: “Your people were a little slow getting their shoot 
aboard, that’s all, Sir. They’ve scraped my paint a bit, but 
rsa mind it. If anyone asks questions I'll say it was my 
ault.” 

The Officer: “Ah! That’s very nice of 
aboard and have a drink, won’t you?” 

It was as easy as that, most times. But there was one 
occasion when things considerably misfired. The occasion 
was a destroyer flying the Bread flag and the Stars and 
Stripes. 

I said: “Stand by to go alongside that American destroyer.” 

The Mate: “Aye, aye, Sir. American ship, what? Rye and 
mint juleps. You're an artful old man, Skip. I wish you'd let 
me take her alongside this time. I'd like to sample some of 
those queer American drinks.” 

Me (only too well aware of the unnatural drinking habits 
of the U.S. Navy): “All right, General. You can be skipper 
for this Act. Come up here and take the wheel.” 

The General climbs into the wheelhouse and takes over. 
Says he, “Hang it! She’s got nothing sticking outboard any- 
where, so I fear I'll be forced to carry away a bit of her 
rail. D’you mind, Skip?” 

Me: “You are in charge.” 

The General: “Right. Stand by to get your bow line 
aboard: her, Colonel, and then make it fast good and solid, 
because I’m going to go full speed astern and swing along- 
side her in rather a brutal fashion. My intention being to 
carry away just one fathom of her rail—no more.” 

The General endeavors to execute this maneuver, but is 
foiled by some officious Yanks, wielding fenders. 

Destroyer’s Number One: “One of our fenders has stove 
in your bulwark planking aft here, Skipper.” 

The General: “Oh, that’s all right, Commander. Little 
thing like that won’t hurt her.” 

Commander: “So I see.” 

The General: “All my fault. I was a bit too brusque with 
the engines, what? I say, you know, this is the first American 
ship I’ve ever been alongside of. Would you mind if I came 
aboard for a minute or so and had a look round?” 

Commander: “Sure. Come aboard and welcome.” 

The General goes aboard and disappears aft with the 
commander. Presently he reappears and climbs aboard the 
555, looking pale and shaken. 

Me: “Hullo, General! Anything the matter? You look as 
if you'd had a nasty shock.” 

The General: (leading me out of sight behind the wheel- 
house): “Shock! Why, Skipper, it’s incredible! Fantastic! 
Inconceivable!!!” 

Me: “What is? The rye and juleps?” 

The General: “Rye! By gad, sir! You'll never believe it, 


you, Skipper. Come 


| but it’s a horrible, ghastly fact. It’s beyond all nature. The 


| awful truth is—the American Navy is TEETOTAL!” 


4 boats with sails that | 


Such events as these were merely incidents in a whole 
lot of hard work. The time came when all we old gentlemen 
began to get considerably browned off. We had been work- 
ing too hard for too long. We judged we deserved at least a 
word of thanks from the Navy. Instead the Navy completely 
ignored us. We were, in fact, fed up and grousing. A bad 
sign. 

ih, one fine day, we received a signal to proceed 


| alongside the Flagship immediately. Sir George said, “What- 


ever can the Flagship want us for?” I said, “I can guess. 


_ We've been knocking the Navy about for weeks and, up to 


date, we've got away with it. But I knew our luck couldn't 
last. A Day of Reckoning was bound to come. And this is 
It. For heaven’s sake don’t hit her.” 

When I crept aboard, I was led before no less a person 
than the Admiral himself. I judged I had better get my 
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blow in first, so I said, “I’m sorry, Sir. I know we've done | 
more damage to the Fleet in the last few. weeks than the | 


enemy has done since the war started. But we couldn't 
help it. Our crew is inexperienced and our ship couldn't be 
more unsuitable for the job. What we really need for this 
work is a coster’s barrow and a nice, quiet little donkey.” 

The Admiral said, “I have heard rumors of some minor 
damage, but don’t let that worry you. I know, of course, 
your boats are unsuitable and that you men are old and 


tired. But the boats and the men were all we had left. And |! 


the job had to be done. The ships had to be fed. You have 
fed them. That’s why I sent for you. I wish you to tell your 
people I appreciate what they have done. Tell them they 
have earned the gratitude of the Royal Navy.” 

When I gave the crew the Admiral’s message there was 
silence for awhile aboard the battered old 555. Then the 
General said, “That’s very handsome of the Admiral. We 
all ought to feel very proud. It means, of course, we've got 
to stop grousing and carry on, now, until it kills us.” 

I said, “Yes. Why not? Bring out the rum jar.” 

Sir George stood up, as straight as his lumbago would let 
him. He raised his glass. “Gentlemen,” he said, “Another 
few weeks of this work will kill us. That’s certain. The 
Admiral’s as good as sentenced us all to death. But. . . 
well . . . anyway . . . Here’s God bless the Royal Navy.” 


WINTER CIRCUIT 
(Continued from page 37) 


rock whose lighthouse looks like a single candle in a choco- 
late cake. 

Jamaica offers a choice of harbors along either its northern 
or southern coasts, the former being perhaps more beautiful, 
but the latter permitting a stop at Kingston where a boat 
may be hauled and painted on the only reliable marine rail- 
way in the area. In Carib we coasted all of the south shore 
and part of the north; after rounding Negril Point we beat 
back to Montego Bay, a delightful resort with a superb 
swimming beach. Its blessings do not include a harbor shel- 
tered from the occasional northers, however, and the cruiser 
must not allow relaxation to proceed too far. Nearby Mos- 
quito Cove offers complete protection and is worth a look-see 
as one of the few Caribbean gunk holes. 

Just under 180 miles to the west-northwest of Negril Point 
lies Grand Cayman, one of the best known but least visited 
of the smaller West Indian islands. Home of daring seamen 
and skilled boatbuilders, it has become a legend second only 
to Saba, although physically no two places could be more 
unlike. In the words of the Sailing Directions for the West 
Indies, “it is low and irregular.” True. It is a place of rock— 
the showplace of the island is an expanse of grotesque and 
tortured limestone spines called “Hell”’—and sand. Near 
Georgetown is the tropic beach to end the pretensions of 
all other beaches—miles long, a gentle crescent, hard white 
sand lapped by crystal water. 

The difficulty of cultivating the land early turned the 
settlers to the sea. Columbus called the group Las Tortugas 
because of the quantity of turtles he found in surrounding 
waters. Today turtles form the principal “crop,” although 
now most are taken off the shores of Central America. This 
pursuit has developed a fine husky type of schooner, able 
to keep the sea for long periods. It also developed what are 
probably the best shipwrights in the West Indies, and the 
best sailors. 

There are two other islands in the Cayman group, Little 
Cayman and Cayman Brac. Although we did not stop at 
either, we applied the tactics of the native schooners and 
laid our course from Jamaica for Cayman Brac, the nearest. 
While this dog leg increased the distance we had to sail, it 
guaranteed a landfall without strain on Carib’s bureau of 
navigation. Incidentally, this run leads over the mostest wa- 
ter in the Caribbean, the Bartlett Deep, where a vessel mak- 
ng four knots vertically would take nearly an hour to reach 
and. 


At Georgetown, Grand Cayman, most staples are avail- 
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MAXIM 
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Available in 
grey iron, 
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LOAD WATER LINE 





For installation with ‘engine below the water line 
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65 hp. at 
1900 rpm. 
for steady 
service. 


The 
POWER 
that is 
DEPENDABLE 





NEW Full Diesel, 4 cyl., 414 in. 
x 4% in., 255 cu. in. displ. 


Fed Wing 


MARINE 
ENGINES 





25-45 hp., 4 cyl., 35% in. x 41 
in., 186 cu. in., 1000-2000 rpm. 


ARROWHEAD JUNIOR 
20-40 hp., 4cyl., 3 Yin. 
x 4in., 133 cu.in., 
1000-3000 rpm. 


HIAWATHA 
SPECIAL 


58-90 hp. 


6 cyl., 4in. x 414 in., 320 cu. in., 1500-3000 rpm. 


¢ 
7 Gasoline Models: 7 hp. to 140 hp.—3 Spark Diesel 
Types: 42 hp.to 140 hp. — 1 Full Diesel: 65 hp. 


RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WING, MINNESOTA 











A SWELL GIFT FOR ANYONE WHO COOKS 









purr oS 
Cooks everything on 
small stove. No other utensil 
needed. Saves space. Cooks 2 
foods at once. Heavy cast alume 
inum. 5 pieces. Retail $10.95 











W. J. MILLS & CO. 
SAILMAKERS 


FOUNDED 1880 


GREENPORT LONG ISLAND 


NEW YORK 























YACHTING 


| able. There is even ice, although our request for 300 pounds 


put a severe strain on the wheezing plant. We begged a 


| cask of water from a turtling schooner anchored nearby; it 


was lifted out of the hold with a tackle rigged on the main- 


| mast and swung into a boat, taken alongside Carib and put 
| aboard in buckets. For weeks the taste of the wooden cask 


lingered in our own tanks, a pleasant reminder of the mate’s 


_ last words: “If you drink Cayman water, you'll come back!” 


From Georgetown roadstead a course may be shaped 


- either for the Isle of Pines or Cape San Antonio on the end 


of Cuba. While I have never visited the Isle of Pines, I un- 
derstand from Linton Rigg, who stopped by in Chinquapin, 
that a draft of 10 feet may safely be carried through a well- 


marked channel to the town of Nueva Gerona on the north 
_ coast, a primitive place where little is available, not even 
_ gasoline. 


On the advice of a Cayman Island skipper, we made for 
Cape Pepe Light on the Isle of Pines so that we would be 
under the shelter of the land if the wind went into the north. 
Also, it would give a new departure point after a run of 
only 162 miles. As the Sailing Directions state: “Between 
Jamaica and Grand Cayman, and thence between Cape 
Catoche and Cabo San Antonio, the reckoning cannot. be 
too frequently checked.” On both of my passages I have 
found that weird things happen hereabouts. To continue in 
the words of the Directions: “The current on the southern 
side of Cuba is variable and generally very strong. Its usual 
course is to the westward, but between Grand Cayman and 
Cabo San Antonio it sets to the northwestward. Toward the 
shore it is frequently found setting in an opposite direction 
and appears to be greatly influenced by the force of the 
prevailing trade wind.” Which adds up to the fact that it 
can be just about anything, and in Carib we found ourselves 
approaching the dangerous, unlighted eastern coast of the 
Isle of Pines despite reasonably good star sights not many 
hours earlier. 

These currents are undoubtedly due in part to the Gulf 
Stream, as, in the measured language of the U.S. Hydro-— 
graphic Office: “The meridian of 84° W, about 50 miles 
eastward of Cabo San Antonio, is considered to be the 
starting point of the Gulf Stream proper.” In addition to 
navigational uncertainties these currents can cause a nasty 
sea in a heavy blow, the Yucatan Channel especially having 
a most unsavory reputation with local mariners. I would be 
less than honest if I failed to record that between Cape | 
San Antonio and Bahia Honda I keep my fingers crossed 
to the elbows. Any skipper having doubts about the weather 
in this area is more than justified in staying under the lee 
of Cuba until conditions are settled. 

After rounding Cape San Antonio the course gradually 
changes towards the east to follow the coast—but not too 
closely, as the mainland lies out of sight across the Gulf of 
Guanacabibe from the Colorados Reefs. These reefs really 
live up to the advance billing on tropic reefs: they are dan- 
gerous, “inasmuch as deep water extends up to the outer 
edge ... (and) the sea seldom breaks . . . except in rough 
weather and then the breakers are difficult to make out at 
a sufficiently safe distance . . . (while) currents in the 
vicinity . . . are extremely variable. . . .” I must admit that 
early one morning, after thinking we had been overly cau- 
tious during the night and altering course before dawn, I 
looked over the side and was horrified to note sea fans and 
clumps of coral not too many feet under Carib’s keel. 

But I have already said that this circuit was not without 
some difficulties and, with any luck in the weather, even 
this stretch presents no unusual problems; although it does 
demand somewhat more than ordinary attention to naviga- 
tion. In 46 we left Georgetown at 6:00 p.m., Monday, and 
were anchored in Havana harbor before 9:00 a.m., Friday; 
the log is filled with entries like “beautiful going,” “sliding 
along quietly,” “flying fish weather.” There had been only 
a few bad hours in the sloppy backwash off Cape Corrientes 
and a few bad seconds over the reef. 

Havana is a lovely city, most impressive when lifting in 


the rosy light of a tropic dawn, and seems like a metropolis 
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SAFEST! 
ROOMIEST! bigger boats! Fast and seaworthy! STEEL strength for safety! Lowest 
LOWEST first cost— Lowest upkeep— Lower insurance rates! Steelcraft Sales 


Lifetime all-welded alloy STEEL hulls! More living space than far 


PRICED! » and Service coast to coast! 











cabin has two berths, Innerspring mattresses, storage compartments. 
CRUISER 6’4” headroom in both cabins. Galley with 7 sq. ft. of table work- 
space, big windows on two sides, stove, sink, cupboard, 8 cu. ft. 
refrigerator. Full-length hanging lockers. Big wash room, toilet. 
STEEL-seaworthy. Quiet, smooth speeds to 30 M.P.H. 


3 ) LUXURY Fully equipped. Huge main salon with sofa-bed, dinette. Forward ' 
| 











| TWO-ST ATEROOM Sleeps 4. Full headroom for 6-footers. Dinette for 4. Galley with sink, 

refrigerator, cupboard. Full-length hanging locker. Enclosed toilet. $ 

SEDAN Sound-insulated motor compartment. Opening windshields. Transom 
seat in spacious cockpit. STEEL-smart ‘lifetime’ hull. 
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( F R 3 E 1949 Steelcraft, Churchward & Co., Inc., 120 E. Steelcraft Pt., West Haven, Conn. A 
\) CATALOG a Send me, without obligation, the complete Steelcraft catalog on Ly 
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e 
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a PL Street \ 
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ALL PRICES QUOTED ARE F.0.8. OUR YARD, WEST HAVEN, City State 4 
CONN., AND SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


CHURCHWARD & CO., INC., WEST HAVEN, CONN. @ WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF STEEL soars 
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Designed and Developed by Henry A. Scheel 


in Alternative rigs 




















CutTTer Sait PLAN 


MaIn Casin LAyout 


to 8 knots. 





> 
aa 


Beam 12’ 10” 

Sail Area 960 sq. ft. 
DRAFT 

Board Down 7’ 0” 


L.O.A. 45’ 0” 
L.W.L. 34’ 3” 


Board Up 4’ 10” 








45’ SHOAL DRAFT STEEL CRUISING AUXILIARIES 


WeE here present two rig and arrangement variations 
J \ of our new ideas in a standard 45' shoal draft steel 
/ | auxiliary developed for yachtsmen who want the maxi- 
i\| mum in practical cruising comfort combined with able 
| sea-keeping characteristics. 


and 
plans provide for differences in use 
and personal taste. A standard steel 
hull saves in first cost—one “laying 
down” and one set of patterns serving 
for several boats. Steel is impervious 
to the worms which are so troublesome 
| in warmer waters, and the dry rot 
found everywhere. 


“Each arrangement has built-in berths 
for four, plus a forecastle for a paid 
hand or an extra guest. A choice of 
power installations will give speeds up 


HENRY A. SCHEEL 


Marine Architect 
114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Digby 9-0594 
John V. Leonard, Associate Naval Architect 
Associated with Robert Heard Hale, Inc. 


To Be Built on Order by Burger Boat Company 
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Ketcu Sait PLAN 


Deck House LAYOUT 





L.0.A. 45’ 0” 
L.W.L. 34’ 3” 


Beam 12’ 10” 

Sail Area 725 sq. ft. 
DRAFT 

Board Up 4’ 10” Board Down 7’ 0” 














after the quiet villages that lie astern. It is a good place to 
blow off steam and all manner of stores are available. Inci- 
dentally, we had no difficulty with Cuban officialdom, 
perhaps because of the services of a custom’s broker and 
ship chandler whom Linton Rigg had alerted for our arrival. 
This firm, W. H. Craven & Co., 14 Narciso Lopez Street, 
Cable address “Craven,” telephone M-1528, did everything 
for us: arranged for water, laundry, tender service, taxis— 
the works, culminating in a unique clearance from Havana 
which permitted us to remain in Cuban waters for 30 days, 
visiting any ports desired, and then to sail without further 
permission from anyone. I give the name and address as, 
if notified in advance, Craven will have an English-speaking 
agent board the yacht as she arrives and take care of all 
details of entry. Their charges were moderate. 

From Havana it is only 90 miles to Key West. Less than 
doubling the distance permits a stop at Fort Jefferson, Dry 
Tortugas, the outermost of the Florida Keys. Here stands the 
ruins of a fortress intended to be an American Gibraltar, 
dominating the Straits of Florida. 

Those desiring to make Miami or points farther north 
may well take advantage of the usual nightly lull in the 
easterly breezes to power along the coast; this gives a better 
slant for the passage up the Gulf Stream and frequently 
assists making Cape Florida in one tack. We left Havana in 
the late afternoon, bounced around off Morro Castle as the 
wind dropped, and made the entrance to Cardenas Bay 
early in the morning. We elected to spend a day behind 
Point Icacos, where there is a good anchorage. 

Tuere are no problems involved in approaching the Flor- 
ida coast as it is as well lighted as Broadway. If some 
easting is made before taking a departure from the Cuban 
coast the old lighthouse tower on Doubleheaded Shot Cay 
at the edge of the Cay Sal Bank may be used as a daytime 
check point. It should not be approached at night. 

At Miami, the circuit may be considered completed, al- 
though in Carib we went from Cardenas Bay directly to 


Nassau, thence to Charleston, South Carolina. The Winter 
Circuit is flexible. For example, from Great Inagua it is 
possible to run to some port on the south coast of Cuba, 
skipping Haiti entirely, or to continue along that south 
coast, leaving out Jamaica and the Cayman Islands. Or it 
would be feasible to jump from Inagua to Port au Prince, 
coast back along the northern ports of the Gulf of Gonave 
to Cape St. Nicholas Mole, cross the Windward Passage and 
close the circle by following the north coast of Cuba, where 
there are reputed to be many charming little harbors. I don’t 
know. I have only looked at the mountains from the deck 
while running down the Old Bahama and Nicholas Chan- 
nels, and from the top of the light tower on Cay Lobos. I 
don’t know about those harbors—but I hope to be swinging 
to a hook in Baracoa or Puerto Tanamo or Nipe Bay not 
too long after this appears in print. Come aboard! 


ICEBOATING—1949 
(Continued from page 40) 


proved herself a winning performer in all kinds of going. 
By her lightness and comparatively small dimensions, she 
may well have outmoded the entire fleet of big Detroit 
Skeeters, which had really been approaching the proportions 
of the next larger class (Class D at 125 sq. ft.) in every 
respect except the legal measured triangle of sail area. The 
Detroiters are fast, all right—but the Renegade was even 
faster—and a lot less boat to lug around. An Association, the 
Renegade Ice Yacht Association, has been formed, with a 
constitution closely following that of the Intl. Skeeter Assn., 
and the following officers: President: Norman Sarns, De- 
troit; vice presidents: Art Siebke, Vincentown, N.J.; Harvey 
Bongard, Toronto, and Walter Vogel, Toledo; sec. & treas., 
Elmer A. Millenbach, 1244 West Philadelphia, Detroit 2, 
Mich. Information may be obtained from the secretary as to 
plans and racing schedules for 1949. To date, over 50 sets 
of Renegade plans have been sent out, and ten boats are 
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being built at Toronto alone. Designer Millenbach insists 
that this boat is not and was never intended to be a Skeeter, 
although under the simple sail-area rule she rates as one in 
the N.LY.A., E.LY.A. and 1.S.A. 

With a somewhat different objective, a group of Eastern 
enthusiasts got together this past summer and worked out 
the second one design, to be known as the Yankee Class. 
The stated objective here was to design a standard Class E 
Skeeter, arranged to carry two persons, side-by-side (for 
sociability and instruction) which would be a better-than- 
average performer, at the lowest possible cost. Sails and 
sets of runners are limited to one per boat. Plans and spe- 
cifications may be had from the class organization, and 
boats may be either home- or factory-built, with certain 
parts to be furnished by the class builder in either case, in 
the’ interests of safety and standardization. The class will 
operate informally under the guidance of the committee 
until its numbers warrant a more elaborate setup, with 
local or regional fleets and an over-all controlling organiza- 
tion. An interesting series of Skippers’ Races in which boats 
will be rotated continually among the skippers present is a 
noteworthy feature of the Yankee program. Orthodox Skeet- 
ers as to sail area, many of them will no doubt appear in 
Class E at the regular Association regattas during the com- 
ing season. Information may be obtained from Alex Bryan, 
62 Benedict St., Waterbury 89, Conn. 

Interclub challenge matches for the various trophies men- 
tioned above are usually arranged on short notice, when ice 
conditions are favorable, and therefore no dates are available 
in advance. There are certain regular regattas, however, 
conducted by the various Associations, for which the dates 
and locations are set, as follows: 

Eastern I.Y.A. Championships: Bellport, Long Island, or 
Lake Hopatcong, N.J., Jan. 15-16, 1949. Site to be an- 
nounced Jan. 8. For information write the Secretary, Dr. 
E. C. Myers, 196 Diamond Bridge Ave., Hawthorne, N.J., 
or the author of this article, c/o YACHTING. 
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Northwestern I.Y.A. Championships, Menominee, Mich. 
Jan. 28, 29, 30, 1949. Secretary: Frank Myers, 809 Mil- 
waukee Ave., South Milwaukee, Wis. 

International Skeeter Assn. Championship, Fox Lake, IIl., 
Jan. 21-23. Secretary: Abbott Brown. 

Gar Wood Regatta (for Class E Skeeters only), Lake St. 
Clair, Mt Clemens, Mich. Feb. 5-6. 


WATERFRONT NEWS 
(Continued fom page 69) 


plate measures 20” x 24” overall in an oak finish frame and 
costs $18.75. Many other charts are available. Just specify 
the area you are interested in and Mr. Taylor will supply 
information thereon. 

All of you know yachtsmen who like to plaster the walls 
of their dens (or living rooms if they can get away with it) 
with yacht and ship models. A variation on the same theme 
is the hand-carved model of a whale shown here. The one 
illustrated is a Sperm Whale, but replicas of Hump Back, 
Fin Back, Sulphur Bottom, Right and Bow Head Whales 
are also available. All are authentic, being patterned after 
models in the New Bedford Whaling Museum. The whales 
are skillfully carved from mahogany and are mounted on 
mahogany plaques. The price is $60 for a set of six, or $15 
each if purchased individually. Available from Avery’s, Ed- 
gartown, Massachusetts. 


The whale measures 
approximately 9°’ long 
and 


the mahogany 
plaque 12” 


















See it at your G-E Marine 
Electronics dealer’s, or 
call the General Electric 
office nearest you. 


IN THE NEW MS-1-A 


RADIOTELEPHONE 


Two-way radio on your boat delivers a triple dividend: 
1. Keeps you in touch with office, home, friends ashore. 


2. Operates ship to ship—instant, easy voice communication over a wide 
area. 

3. Provides direct channel to U. S. Coast Guard and international distress 
and calling frequency. 

Designed by General Electric expressly for marine service, this 5-wat 
Radiotelephone operates efficiently from a 6-volt battery. Sturdy, neat, 
easy to install and use. General Electric Company, Transmitter Division, 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





LEADER IN RADIO, TELEVISION AND ELECTRONICS 
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UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 


435 NEBRASKA STREET OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 











Tear this memo out and put it where 
you'll be sure to remember “Section W 
on the Mezzanine” when you go to 
the New York Show ... you won’t want 
to miss seeing the “US” line for °49! 


MARINE ENGINES 


Dependability is built into the 1949 
Falcon Engines—a result of experience 
dating back to 1890! In the complete 
“US” line you'll find the right small- 
boat engine to fit your needs. The 134 
HP and 7 HP water-cooled Falcons are 
ideal for hatched installations. The 154, 
44% and 7 HP air-cooled models are 
“US” conversions of famous Briggs & 
Stratton engines. For more power, 
there’s the 10 HP medium duty Falcon. 
For heavy duty—the familiar 5 and 10 
HP low-speed Falcons. 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


A complete line of gasoline and diesel 
units designed for marine use—free 
from gadgets, compact, safe, carefully 
built. An added convenience: Push- 
button starting, with the control located 
on the steering column or bridge. 
Auxiliary units with compressors, bilge 
and fire pumps are built to your needs. 
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WITH THE RACING CLASSES 





Star Class reports reveal some strange goings on lately’ in 
that conservative organization. Out in Vancouver, a race 
committee designated a barge, apparently moored, as a 
turning mark, and five Stars, trying to round it, went aground 
before discovering it was sitting on bottom with gulls walk- 
ing ankle deep around it. . . . On Lake Balaton in Hungary 
a police boat tried to give a Star skipper, Istvan Jankovich, 
a summons for “sailing so as to endanger life and limb,” 
because his crew was hiking out to windward in true Star 
style. . . . And while Fred Blatt was sailing in the Great 
Lakes championship a wild hen mallard duck waddled out 
from under his Star’s after deck where, it turned out, she 
had been sitting on an egg. . . . Some recent Star title win- 
ners: Lowell North’s North Star, of San Diego, took the 
Fifth District’s blue star in the series on Lake Arrowhead. 
Bill Myers and Paul Cox, of Martland’s Eastern Shore, won 
the President’s Cup for Stars. John Snedeker and J. Jewett, 
of Cornell, were the national intercollegiate Star title win- 
ners. After trying for 15 years, a Star finally took the Queen 
of the Bay Race on Great South Bay in competition with all 


| local classes. She was Picket, sailed by Joe Forrington and 


Spike McCord. . . . Star sailors on Chesapeake Bay have 
been learning what they did wrong by seeing televised 
movies, in the evening, of the races they sailed the same 
afternoon. . . . Walther von Hutschler, erstwhile world 
champion, recently made his first visit to Germany since 
the war, located his old Star Pimm, and has had her shipped 
to his present home in Brazil. . The 1949 Spring 
Championships will be sailed at Nassau, Bahamas, early in 
April. 


One-Ten Class district secretaries newly appointed include: 
First Dist., William Burke, of Hull; Second Dist., Chas. A. 
Slater, Jr., of Baltimore; Third Dist., Robert Hart, of Gull 
Lake; Fourth Dist., Art Wayne, of Waikiki, T.H. .. . H. T. 
(Gus) Martin, of the Wilmette fleet, heads the class’s re- 
cently appointed Technical Committee. 


Comet sailors will hold their annual meeting at the New 
York Y.C. on Jan. 15. . . . At Edmonton, Alberta, Can., 
W. S. Thomson’s Penguin won the G. H. Scott High Point 
Trophy with 1643.9 points. C. W. Clement, sailing Sea 
Witch, won the trophy, which bears his own name, for 
boats of 16 feet length and under, including Snipes and 
14-foot dinghies as ‘well as Comets. . . . The Mid-Winter 
Championships will be in Puerto Rico Feb. 11-18. Frank 
Hoffman, of Auburn, N. Y., is the official to write to about 
arrangements. . . . A plan to set territorial eliminations for 
the 1949 International Championships is being cooked up 
to present at the annual meeting. The divisions won't fol- 
low quite the present regional lines, which would result in 
unfair inequalities. No changes in the measurement rules are 
contemplated for 1949. 


Snipe plans, not completely matured at this writing, include 
the probability of holding the class’s 1949 International 
Championships at Larchmont, N. Y., the latter part of 
August. 
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Che best gift for your 
yachting friends is 


Yachting 
the most popular 


boating magazine 


WHY IS YACHTING THE FAVORITE 
MAGAZINE OF YACHTSMEN? 





Because—each profusely illustrated monthly 
issue of YACHTING contains the greatest 
number of carefully selected articles, stories, 
photographs, plans and news of the sport 


of interest to yachtsmen everywhere. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


1 year subscription.................. $ 5.00 


2 year subscription 
or two 1 year subscrptions.. 8.50 


3 year subscription 
or three 1 year subscriptions 12.00 


Canadian 50¢ a yr. add’! Foreign $1.00 a yr. add'l 
A distinctive gift card with your name 
penned on it will announce your gift of 
YACHTING. The card will be mailed just 
in time for Christmas with no worry or 


bother for you. 


JUST TEAR OUT THE GIFT ORDER FORM 
THAT'S BOUND OPPOSITE THIS PAGE, 
FILL IT IN, AND SEND IT IN WITH YOUR 
REMITTANCE. 
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AT LAST... An Exclusive Cast- 
ing Process Brings LIFETIME, 
PERMANENTLY BRIGHT 


Stainless 
Fittings 


At Reasonable Cost! 
NOW READY—No. 1 Sheet Snub- 
bing Winch, 2144" drum, 2)” 
base, 1%," high. A new, ex- 
tremely rugged design employ- 
ing noiseless roller  ratchets. 
SOLID STAINLESS THROUGH- 
OUT, precision machined, mirror 
polished! $18 postpaid in U. S. 


20% with C.O.D. orders. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sh ut E & Son 


® e@ @ @ @ OLYMPIA, WASH. 


Other Items Soon 
Watch for Them! 
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Working ' Feathered 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 
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anew service ater yachtsmen 


“PARKING” 


AT DINNER KEY, MIAMI 


Here at last is a service specifically designed for 
owners of sailboats in tropical waters—Dinner Key 
Marina's low-cost, fast, in-and-out dry storage! The 
Marina is located right on beautiful Biscayne Bay, 
one of the world’s finest protected sailing areas. 


Boats up to 50’ |.o.a. and up to 8’ draft can be ac- 
commodated in the former Pan-American Airways 
hangar, providing space for up to 200 boats in dry 


storage with 35’ overhead 


clearance in main building. If 
MARINE SERVICE 


you plan to be in Miami this 
DINNER KEY MARINA 


season with your boat, get in 
Division of 


touch with us soon. Write—or 
phone Miami 9-1711. 
MERRILL-STEVENS DRY DOCK Co. 
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| 

| MERRILL-STEVENS DRY DOCK CO. | 
| Post Office Box No. 1980, Miami 11, Fla. 
| Please send me, without obligation, more information on services | 
available at your new DINNER KEY MARINA. | 
| | 
PRMD. S6ietuveesnnneackernd ccnmiyseqent ciaene vyawneentidedtos | 
| | 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


m Annapolis Y.C’s fall series of three Sunday races was 
staged in October with a bagful of wind each time. In the 
opening race, it blew so hard one Class C yacht was dis- 
masted and a number of boats lost some gear. The next 
Sunday the wind was lighter, it picked up again for the 
windup, Oct. 17. The series produced these winners: 

Class A cruising, Naval Academy’s Highland Light; Class 
B, Miller Sherwood’s Rubicon; Class C, Hal Loweree’s In- 
terlude; Deltas, Bill Jensen’s Whisp; Racing division, Vince 
Keenan’s Marguerite, and Howard Jones’ Mary E. Winners 
in the smaller classes included Chesapeake 20s, Dick 
Hartge’s Chesapeake; Stars, Midshipman Alex Grosvenor 
sailing Green Hornet; Hamptons, Sonny Smith’s Uh-Oh; 
Dolphin dories, Bobby Clements. 


& The same wind forced several cancellations in the fall 
series of the Potomac River S.A., Washington. It started out 
as an 8-race series, but ended up with but five races run. 
Highlights included Maj. Jack Judy winning the Old 
Dominion B.C. Trophy Race for Chesapeake 20s in Don 
Oleson’s Eight Ball and Lightning Skipper Norman Schaller 
making a perfect score in his Schnitzel, with five firsts. 

Other winners were: Chesapeake 20s, Gilbert Perlow’s 
Spray; Comets, Harvey Lekson’s Arne; Penguins, Joe 
Krafft’s Otulp; Snipes, Weston Valentine’s Eleanor; Handi- 
caps, John Dallas’ Bessie T. 


> Urbanna Y.C’s September regatta was marked by light 
airs and a big turnout of Hamptons. Charles Nelms’ Wind- 
ward won the series after a ding-dong fight with Bill Chewn- 
ing’s Fantasy and “Dinky” Vail’s Rebel II, which placed 
second and third respectively. Thomas Williams’ Nuttin won 
in the Penguin Class. Other winners were Ben Colonna’s 
Miss Carol, Moths; Bob Stephens’ Baby Face, Snipes, and 
Herbert Potts’ Surprise, handicaps. 


& Sherwood’s Rubicon, which may wind up as C.B.Y.R.A. 
high point trophy winner for cruising yachts, won Class B 
honors and best corrected fleet time in Potapskut S.A. race- 
back from Queenstown late in September. Others in the 
winning column were Highland Light, Class A; Ed Low- 
eree’s Wetu, Class C; E. T. Beavin’s Hornpipe, Deltas, and 
Jones’ Mary E., racing division. 


> Nelms won the Governor’s Cup for Hamptons for the 
third straight year at the annual regatta of Norfolk Y. and 
C.C. Sonny Cabell’s Shernan scored in the Moths; Charlie 
Boykin’s Little Bird won in the Penguins; Bill Berry’s Miss 
Take, Snipes; Al Purchase’s Duchess V, handicap boats over 
20 feet, and C. J. Roscoe’s Flirt II, handicfps under 20 feet. 


> John Francis’ Whirlaway, of Hickory, N.C., scored again— 
at the Bush River Y.C. regatta, winning Division I, 225s 
and the unlimited free-for-all. Vince Schwing’s Betty V 
scored in Division II. 


& Junior sailors at Gibson Island may race one day in a 
sloop-rigged version of their little cat-rigged L-Js. Designer 
Lowndes Johnson is busy drawing up plans for a slightly 
larger boat that will be tried out experimentally next season. 
At the juniors’ annual banquet, trophies were awarded 
Tommy Nelson, Johnny Sherwood, Bruzzy Jory, Pierce Sul- 
livan, David Petard, John Jory and Hal Loweree. 
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AVAILABLE for 
WINTER DELIVERY 


This Sport Fishing Cruiser, 45’ 
12’ 6” x 3’ 6”, a splendid all-round 
fishing cruiser built to our designs 









































Call, write or wire: and highest specifications. 


HUBERT S. J OHNSON Powered by twin 225 hp. Sterling 


engines, outfitted with the best in 


BOAT MANUFACTURER accessories and controls. A fine sea 
BAY HEAD NEW JERSEY boat for a man with blue water and 
Tel. Pt. Pleasant 5-0199 adventure in his veins. 
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> Selby Bay Y.C., with summer quarters on South River and 
winter base in Washington, elected the following officers 
for the year: Walter Podrog, commodore; Louis H. John- 
son, vice commodore; George Fielden, rear commodore; F. 
S. Crismond, fleet captain; A. B. Cooke, secretary-treasurer, 
and L. J. Johnson and Alvin Dickinson, trustees. 


& The Washington Marine Trade Association has plans for 
a series of inboard and outboard races on the Potomac next 
year, starting around cherry blossom time. They would be 
unsanctioned, with emphasis on stock motors and hulls in a 
move to give the “little fellow” a break. The association, 
under Executive Secretary Horace E. Walker, is now pub- 
lishing a monthly newspaper called The Masthead. 


> Oxford Boatyard Co., at Oxford, Md., has been purchased 
by a group of yachtsmen headed by Jimmy Brickell, the 
owner of the Bermuda Race sloop Starlight. Jim Speer, Bal- 
timore yacht broker and designer of the Indian Landing 
“20,” is vice president and general manager. Bob Welsh, 
another well-known small boat sailor, is secretary-treasurer 


of the new company. It also will acquire the Indiah Land- 
ing Co. 


> The third annual fall rendezvous of the Chesapeake Bay 
station of the Cruising Club was held on Sept. 30-Oct. 3. 
The fleet gathered on the evening of Sept. 30 at Annapolis 
and the next day raced to the Wye River and then on Satur- 
day to Gibson Island. The luncheon, at which the prizes 
were awarded, was held at the Gibson Island Y.S. club- 
house on Sunday. 

The rendezvous was held despite the death of Rear Com- 
modore Earle Smith as it was believed by the members that 
he would have wanted the activities of the station carried 


on. There were 19 boats present, including several bound 
south for the winter. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
‘ By Leonard M. Fowle 


® The Marblehead Frostbite S.C. held a five-race fall series 
for the International 210 Class, with the starters averaging 
above 15 boats per race. The winner was Francis H. Cum- 
mings’ Janet. Twenty-three boats took part. 


> One of the first Massachusetts clubs to elect 1949 officers 
was Pleon, which elevated Joseph S. M. Parker from vice 
commodore to commodore. Other Pleon officers elected were 
P. Tapley Stephenson, vice commodore; Donald Blodgett, 
rear commodore; Anne O’Day, treasurer; Judith Briggs, 
secretary; and Thomas Loring, race committee chairman. 
Plans are advancing for the construction of a new Pleon 


clubhouse, to replace the quarters destroyed in the Eastern 
Y.C. fire of June, 1947. 


> On- Nov. 20, yachtsmen of Mass. Bay gathered at the 
South Boston Y.C. to pay tribute to Boston Bay’s veteran 
recorder, Howard Gannett for fifty years’ service as a racing 
official at Mass. Bay regattas. 


> As far as this column is aware, there was only one experi- 
ment in the 1948 racing season with the so-called Cox- 
Sprague scoring system used on Long Island Sound. This 
was undertaken by the Boston Harbor Star fleet and pro- 
nounced successful. The top six boats under this system 
for the 1948 interclub season were Renegade (Francis 
Avakian) .956, Lancer III .926, Nala II .916, Quickstep 
.829, Duchess, .802, Nutmeg .797. Renegade also won the 
Quincy Y.C. Saturday championship and Twilight Series, 
but Alan Donkin’s Nala II took the fleet tune-up series in 
June. Charles Winslow, a former Adams Interclub Class 


owner, has a Star, Black Roger, to bring the Boston Harbor 
fleet total to 17. 
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MODERN PROTECTION 


NAVICOTE 


Scientifically formulated, time-tested 
for performance — Navicote Marine 
Finishes are the only marine finishes 
that assure beauty and 


lasting protection — Navicote Marine 


Finishes are truly the finest. 


old fashioned 
PROTECTION — was the super 


constructed live oak hull of the famous 
Frigate, Constitution. Battling the seas 
and the enemy guns alike for over a 
century and a half — ‘Old Ironsides” 
was truly the finest of its 


class ever built. 
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> The Ipswich Bay Y.C., one of the youngest organizations 
on the North Shore, has elected its 1949 officers: Gardiner 
S. Bolles, commodore; Alvin J. Zink, Jr., vice commodore; 
Samuel F. Baer, rear commodore; and Bruce S. Whiston, 
race committee chairman. .. . For the second successive 
year, Arnold Dow’s Curlew won the Town Class Champion- 
ship, with Donald Murphy’s Bluenose and Donald Whiston’s 
Mary Ann second and third respectively. . . . First honors 
in the new North Shore One-Designs went to Albert Byrne’s 
White Spray, with the second and third prizes captured by 
Richard McGovern’s Clipper II and William Ring’s Phen- 


Wood. . . . Handicap honors were taken by Fred Carter’s 
Little Dipper. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 


> At the fall meeting of the Y.R.A. George Hinman, its 
new president, brought up for action during the winter the 
problem of the Association’s relations with the smaller 
classes which, more and more, race in their home bays and 
harbors rather than coming out to the Sound regattas. 
A special committee will work on a practical method of 
codrdinating these local regattas with the Y.R.A’s activi- 
ties. As a suggestion—we're hell on making suggestions 
for other people to work on—why shouldn’t groups of adja- 
cent clubs hold weekend regattas for the small boats (say 
those below the One-Tens on the starting schedule) as is 
already actually done by the clubs around Manhasset Bay, 
Eastchester Bay, and in other localities. Then toward the 
end of the season—the Labor Day weekend would be about 
right—have the leading boats of each local fleet meet in a 
series for the Sound championships of their respective 
classes. This sail-off series could be held out in the Sound 
or it could rotate among the various clubs or local fleets, 
and would almost certainly become one of the season’s big 


events. Other questions coming up for winter overhauling 
are whether the championship series should include only 
Saturdays, only Sundays or, as now, both days; the adoption, 
modification or complete rejection of the new scoring system, 
and our old favorite the spreading out of the long distance 
racing schedule. , 


& The Junior Y.R.A., which for some years was carried al- 
most entirely on the willing and able shoulders of Jesse A. 
B. Smith, is undergoing a thorough reorganization under its 
present officers, headed by Verner Smythe. Among the in- 
novations will be a post-junior classification of member- 
ship, age 18-25, for which the association will hold special 
events. The method of rotating boats in junior and other 
championships, not altogether satisfactory last season, will 
get an overhauling during the winter, too. 


» The Atlantic Class is pardonably proud of the fact that a 
team of Atlantic skippers, including Hoppy and Charlotte 
Perry, Sam Townsend and Jean Willard, went down to Co- 
hasset, Mass., stepped into 210 Class sloops which were 
strange to them, and beat a team of Cohasset 210 skippers. 
The latter had already won a series from a North Shore 
team. The proceedings were enlivened by a 70-mile squall. 
. . . Don Mackenzie’s Black Arrow shaped up as a real 
menace at the end of the International Class’s season, win- 
ning the Manhasset Bay Fall Series and both the Sparkman 
Trophy and Haebler Trophy post-season series at Larch- 
mont. . . . The Sea Cliff Y.C. had nearly 60 boats, of the 
Star and smaller classes, racing regularly last summer—an 
example of the decentralization mentioned in the opening 
paragraph above. 


> From H. T. Tuthill, superintendent of highways of Suf- 
folk County, comes the welcome news that his department, 
in response to many requests from yachtsmen, is working on 
a plan to set up rigs for the stepping and unstepping of 
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Speed with safety—one ‘of the many outstanding features to be found in the Luders 
forty-foot twin screw diesel combination cruiser and fishing boat. Her spacious yacht- 
like arrangement offers accommodations for four in owner’s party and one in crew. 
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IL 


A Remarkable, 


New Discovery 


ends many boat troubles ! 





| Dyas boat varnishing troubles with PHENOPLAST, that 
remarkable, new discovery. PHENOPLAST is not a 
“plastic-paint” nor a “plastic-base varnish,” but a 100% 
phenolic resin (the hardest plastic). Can be applied with 
brush or sprayed. You can paint it and remove the 
paint later with paint remover without affecting the 


PHENOPLAST! 


NOT AFFECTED BY SALT WATER! 


PHENOPLAST dries fast, yet it gives a BAKED-LIKE fin- 
ish that heretofore only could be obtained in high-tempera- 
ture ovens. PHENOPLAST is alcohol-proof and acid-proof; 
it is also fire retardant! Easily applied. It is a most power- 
ful underwater glue and strengthens anything to which it is 
applied. PHENOPLAST seals woods against water absorp- 
tion and rot—makes plywood waterproof. PHENOPLAST 
covers about 600 sq. ft. to the gallon. Prices are $2.50 a 
pint; $3.75 a quart; $12.50 a gallon. On sale at your Marine 
Dealer or directly from us. (Dealer inquiries invited.) 


MAURICE L. CONDON, CO., INC. 


(Boat Lumber) 270 FERRIS AVE., WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


PHENOPLAST™ ‘ye. 


plied For. 
The Miracle 100% Phenolic Resin 
PHENOPLAST CORPORATION, New York, N. Y. 
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masts at each end of the Shinnecock Canal, where the 20- 
foot-clearance fixed highway bridge prevents the passage of 
craft with spars standing. Such an improvement will be 
welcomed by many sailors and will greatly facilitate the 
movements of small auxiliaries:- and other boats between 
Great South and Moriches Bays at the south end of the 
canal and Peconic Bay and adjacent waters to the north. . . . 
The Stout Fella owners of the Sound are setting up a class 
organization, similar to that of the Dater Class. All owners 
interested are invited to write to Horace S. Ford, Jr., 118 
Shore Road, Old Greenwich, Conn. 


> Yacht Club elections: RIVERSIDE Y.C.—James M. Tren- 
ary, commodore; J. Henry Scholtz, Jr., vice commodore; H. 
Liggett Gray, rear commodore; Carr R. Purser, secretary; 
DeHaven Ross, treasurer; Gordon Benjamin, Irving A. 
Sprague and Emil A. Steiger, governors. EASTERN CONN. | 
Y.R.A.—L. Z. Richards, Niantic Bay Y.C., commodore; H. 
B. duPont, Pine Orchard Y.C., vice commodore; A. A. 
Young, Jr., Thames Y.C., secretary-treasurer; N. D. Hol- 
brook, Duck Is. Y.C., ass’t. sec’y. NORWALK Y.C.—E. B. 
Gallagher, commodore emeritus; Ralph E. Case, commo- 
dore; Howard Foster, vice commodore; Gilbert Wyland, rear 
commodore; W. A. West, treasurer; R. S. Smith, secretary; 
W. O. Taylor, Philip Wick, Jr., R. E. Donnelly and J. S. 
Whiteside, Jr., governors. EDGEWATER Y.C.—Geo. L. 
Staber, commodore; Niven Richardson, vice commodore; 
L. A. Sorenson, rear commodore; L. P. Ahlers, H. W. Ruger, 
A. W. Jagger, and L. E. Hawthorne, governors. 

Also: L.I. SOUND Y.R.A.—George R. Hinman, president; 
James M. Trenary, vice president; C. Ely Rogers, treasurer; 
Mahlon Dickerson, treasurer; Clinton H. Crane, A. P. Gest, 
Jr., VanWyck Loomis and Wm. S. Cox, executive commit- 
tee members. JUNIOR Y.R.A. OF L.I. SD.—D. Verner 
Smythe, chairman; Richard Carr, Jr., vice chairman; Ever- 
ett B. Morris, secretary; Amyas Ames, treasurer; J. Burr 
Jenkins, A. J. Webb and W. H. Taylor, executive committee 
members. Also, GREAT SOUTH BAY Y.R.A., Jay Topping, 
president; Dr. Merrill N. Foote and Douglas Westin, vice 
presidents; Bryan Lawrence, secretary-treasurer; Lewis L. 
Delafield, regatta committee chairman. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The winter season starts, according to Captain R. W. 
Meiklejon, dockmaster at St. Augustine, when Philip Mal- 
lory’s houseboat Mystic V passes through on her way back 
from Mystic, Conn., to Miami Beach. This year it was 
Oct. 23. Other boats heading south through St. Augustine 
were the 49’ motor cruiser Minion from Islip, Long Island, 
owned by William H. Robbins Jr., and Charles Baxter's 
cruiser Loafalong from Bay Head. They were followed by 
R. V. Harty’s 50’ Shangri-La from Detroit and Harlow 
Davock’s New York 32 Away bound back to Fort Lauder- 
dale. Gordon Varney from Chicago is on the way to Flor- 
ida via the Great Lakes and the inside route with his new 
53’ Burger-built cruiser Half-O. Another Chicago boat on 
her way to Fort Lauderdale is the cruiser Polly-Fran IV just 
bought by Gerald F. King. 


> Two Matthews 40-footers have been delivered from the 
factory at Port Clinton to foreign buyers, the first to Miguel 
Carlo Aymat of Mayaguez, Puerto Rico, and the second to 
José Mendez of Havana who has named her Regalias III. 
Two other Matthews 40s have been delivered in the Miami 
area to George Ritter and N. C. Hunt. 


> The Daytona Beach Boat Works has added a 500’ pier, 
97 trees and a lot of new grass that keeps dust from blowing 
on fresh varnish and machinery. One of the first of the 87 
boats stored there to be recommissioned was A. J. Schwarz- 
ler’s 57’ Consolidated Vagabond from New York. They are 
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AEROMARINE 


e World's 


th : 
e* accurate 


Most 


SPEEDOMETER 


Easy to 
install. 


@GIVES TROUBLE-FREE YEARS 
of salt-water service. 
@PAYS FOR ITSELF many times 

by cutting fuel consumpti 


@ ELIMINATES GUESSWORK concerning proper sail, trim, and course, 
under all conditions, and offers many aids to safe navigation. 
There is an Aeromarine Speedometer to fit 
priced from $22.75 to $36.00 


free upon request 


every craft....models 
Fully illustrated information 


ALERS INQUIRIES INV 


AEROMARINE INSTRUMENT CO. Inc. 
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MARINE DIVISION 
AMMETERS 
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DOUBLE CABIN FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER 


Has two staterooms, shower, three toilets, large salon, cockpit 
and lounging deck. 





Send for Literature — Order Now 
SEDANS, SPORT CRUISERS 28’, 32', 36", 40', 46' 
WHEELZE teste 
COMPANY 
Foot of Patterson Avenue, Clason Point, New York 61, N. Y. 
TAlmadge 9-7000 
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An ORDER BLANK 


for any book advertised or reviewed in YACHTING .. . 
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Book Department, Yacutinc 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Send me the following titles: 


@ $ 
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PLUMMER IS FIRST IN YACHT 
CHINA, GLASS, SILVER, ETC. 


Among yachtsmen, coast to coast, PLUMMER is recog- 
nized as OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS for ail the nec- 
essary appurtenances to the art of gracious living afloat. 
Plummer has outfitted many of the finest yachts with 
china, crystal, silver, lamps, etc., over many years. Our 
“Yacht Department” is large, complete, and under the 
supervision of a manager experienced in catering to 
yachtsmen. He will cooperate closely in working out de- 
signs, colors, and flags in our studio to fit individual 
needs. We keep a record of your orders and are able to 
furnish replacements at any time. 


We use specially made fine English Ware, ideal for yacht 
service. Our American crystal is perfect for shipboard 
use. We are always glad to furnish estimates covering 
your requirements, on request. 


Send for our special YACHT BOOK, full of actual 
photographs of yacht china, glass, silver, leather, lamps, 
stationery, smoking and bar accessories, etc., also typical 
decorative motifs of flags, anchors, compasses, wheels, 
etc. The most helpful and complete book of its kind in 
America. The coupon below will bring it to you. 


The guest who would like to give his yachtsman host a 
gift he will treasure will find this nautical catalogue 
replete with appropriate suggestions. 
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PLUMMER, LTD. 


| 
| 
Dept. 6, 734 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. | 


Please send me your Yachting Brochure that contains just about every- 
thing the yachtsman needs to make his home afloat as perfectly appointed | 
as his home ashore. 
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UTILITY POWER TAKE-OFF 


Models available either lever operated or 
chain operated, single or double sheave. 
Weighs approximately 25 Ibs. Unit may be 
controlled remotely from any desired location. 
Can be adapted to any engine. Conceived 
by a yachtsman...designed and built by a 
naval architect. 


ENGINE & MACHINE 
Ty), Wee 
PORTLANDe OREGON 





Incomparable: 


The NEW “BB” 


Centerboard Sailboat 
Award winner in 
Modern Plastics Competition 


Everything that has ever been 
wanted in a_ sailboat—safety, 
strength, beauty, durability, sea- 
worthiness, economy, minimum 
maintenance. Length 12'/ ft. Beam 
6 ft. Weight 300 Ibs. Entire hull of 
one-piece, seamless impregnated 
fiberglas molded by General 
Electric Co. 


ALSO THE BB-9 ROWBOAT 
Send for illustrated folder 
BEETLE BOAT CO., Inc. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















SEARCHLIGHTS 


Leading manufacturers of arc and in- 
candescent searchlights for 54 years. 
Designed for maximum efficiency, 
beauty and style. 


All sizes and types of searchlights 
and floodlights for any class boat. 


Send for free specifications and catalog. 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 10, O. 
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now working on some big houseboats—Mrs. Murray Guggen- 
heim’s 106’ Leonie from New York, Paul Case’s 70’ Loraymo 
from Mobile and the 98’ Carolyn owned by Rhodes Perdue 
of Atlanta. . . . The Indian River Marine Basin at Mel- 
bourne is adding more slips for transient and season yachts. 
. + Mrs. H. S. Griggs’ 58’ diesel cruiser Berania was put in 


commission here before proceeding to her home port of 
Harbor Island in the Bahamas. 


P Charles Lance junior, 17-year-old high school boy from 
Ocala, took the National Service Outboard championship at 
Ocoee Oct. 9... . Thistles will race as a class in the Orange 
Bowl regatta according to Chairman Neil Coates. Two new 
Miami Thistles just bought by Albert T. Stearns and William 


H. Prahl, Jr., are expected to be ready for the three-day 
meet beginning Dec. 28. 


SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 
By Jake Hornor 


‘> For the coming season, the officers of the Stage Harbor 


Y.C. are: Charles H. Kimball, commodore; Thomas Ennis, 
vice commodore; H. T. Woodland, Jr., rear commodore; 
Edward H. Learnard, treasurer; O. M. Shaw, secretary. In 
their Sunday series Dave and Bill Maclay took first prize in 
Chuckle II, with Sandy Learnard in Ansaba second for the 
Whistler Class. In the Catabouts on Sundays, Doug and Jack 
Wells in Chaperone V were first with Mel Webster in 
Shirsalda II second. On Tuesdays, the first in the Whistlers 
went to Pril Cook in Tip Too. Lucy Ann Cathcart was first 
in the Catabout Class in Mutiny. The Children’s Series was 
won by Barbara Learnard in Ansaba for the Whistlers, and 
Betty Cathcart in Mutiny for the Catabouts. The Ladies’ 
Whistler Series was won by Pril Cook and the Catabout’s 
by Barbara Drake. The Shipshape prize was won by Neddy 
Collins. 

The Harwichport Wianno Senior Class at Stone Horse 
Y.C, was won in July by Barbara Meincke in Varuna and in 
August by David Steere in Venture. The Labor Day race was 


won by Paul Brown in Sari and the Player’s Trophy by 
David Steere. 


> Other Y.Cs that have reported elections are Chatham, 
where Sam Rogers is commodore; Walt Knolenberg, vice 
commodore; James Rogers; rear commodore; Robert Hallock, 
secretary; Louise McClennen, treasurer; Robert Summers, 
chairman of race committee and John A. Lyons, Jr., fleet 
captain; and the Hyannis Port Y.C., where W. R. Sinclair 
is commodore; B. U. Richards, vice commodore; Louis F. 


Loutrel, Jr.,.rear commodore and treasurer; and Mrs. Dur- 
ban McGraw, secretary. 


> Landfall, owned by Kenneth Phillips; Electra, Porter 
Chase, and Sheila, Jake Hornor, have all left Osterville for 
the warmer waters of Florida. On the way down, our South- 
ern correspondent reports seeing Bill Lee’s Lucayo, out of 
Harwichport bound for Man O° War Key near Abaco, and 
Trim Fore, belonging to Stanley W. Ferguson of Poccaset. 
Several others have left from Falmouth and it looks as if 
anyone from these parts should have no trouble finding old 
friends going South. 


> It is with deepest regret that we report the sudden death 
of Marcus B. Hall, on October 21, at Harwichport. Mr. Hall 
had been chairman of the race committee at Stone Horse 
Y.C. for several years and commodore since 1947. Long an 
ardent and active yachtsman, he was instrumental in reor- 
ganizing the Stone Horse Y.C. in 1945. For several years he 
had been active in SMYRA and the postwar revival of the 
Sears Cup was due primarily to his efforts. A great sailor as 
well as organizer, his black schooner was a well-known 
sight in many harbors before the war. His passing is deeply 
regretted by all those who knew him and especially by the 


many sailors of this area who had the honor of coming in 
contact with him. 
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Ellen Kappes 
The new race committee boat of the Edgartown Yacht Club 


> Tide Rip: It is reported from the Stage Harbor Y.C. that 
one member, the 1946 National Junior Championship skip- 
per Bill Maclay, was out one day in mid-September riding 
the Atlantic swells off Chatham’s outer bar in his Whistler. 
At one moment he was seen triumphantly riding down the 
crest of an enormous comber, the next he and his crew ap- 
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Qualified boat owners in the 
Greater New York area can 
rerol tho} mame) 0mm \s 00.0 .@ 8 On) an 
all there is in marine 


and service From engine 


overhaul and rebuilding to 
minor repairs, MIKKELSEN 


has the facilities and exper 


ience to provide full satisfac 
tion for your every need. 
Complete engine, outboard 
motor and propeller depart 
ments and a modern machine 
shop featuring up-to-the-min 
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peared in the foamy brine well to leeward of their over- ute equipment and_ expert 
turned boat. Although Bill still claims that his craft attained marine mechanics 

the so-called “hull speed,” it was duly noted by our cor- 
respondent, who is in no sense an unfriendly relative of the 
victim, that the Whistler’s rudder was well clear of the 


Catal Hab 
water at the time of broaching. atalogs are available on 


any of the above without 
obligation — address in- 
quiries to Department 4, 


DETROIT JOTTINGS | sosattaing which ones you 
By George E. Van 





> Escapade went East last spring for the Bermuda Race, 
returned to the Great Lakes in July for the Port Huron- 
Mackinac event, and in November she was in the New 
York Barge Canal on another trip to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Her skipper, Wendell Anderson, plans to use his 72’ yawl 
in the South this winter sailing out of Cat Cay. 

Blitzen, which has been on the lakes since 1944, followed | 
Escapade East. Her owners, Ernie Grates and Murray 
Knapp, are eying the Nassau and Havana Races. Blitz won 
the latter in 1989 when owned by R. J. Reynolds... . Na- 
toya, 90-footer of Bob Schleman, also is en route South. He 
bought her from Harold du Charme. 








> All the logical sailors (if you can ever call a sailor logical) 
had put their boats away when the Gizmo series, limited to 
N.Y. 32s and the Eight Meters, was held in weather far 
more suited for iceboating. Two races were enough for all 
concerned. Frank White, who had brought his N.Y. 32 
Tigress 150 miles up from Mentor Harbor, became King 
Gizmo for 1948, sailing against Toot Gmeiner’s Apache, 
Clete Welling’s Vitesse and Soubrette, sailed by Ledyard 
Mitchell. 


® Eddie Wunsch’s Shamrock crew took both of the races 
held at the Grosse Pointe Y.C. sailing against the Eight 
Meters Pintail, of Perce Darnell and Clyde Palmer, Gordie 
Saunders’ Armida and Stirling Martin’s Thisbe. 











MARBLEHEAD ANTI-FOULING 
BOTTOM PAINTS 


EMERALD GREEN — LIGHT GREEN — CREAM WHITE 
BRIGHT RED — CLOUD GREY 
Invaluable for Racing and Cruising Yachts and Launches 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Fast—Smooth—Slippery 
Hard Finish—Long Life—Saves Fuel 
20% Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 52 Purchase St, Boston, Mass. 


> Sailing home to Mentor Harbor a week after the Gizmo 
series, Tigress tangled with a freighter on Lake Erie in some- 
thing of a miracle collision. The steamer and the sailboat 
met head on and the bowsprit (or whatever you call it on 
a freighter) ripped through Tigress’ mainsail but her bow 
wave pushed the N.Y. 32 clear and the only other damage 
to the sailboat was a bent stanchion. 


> Cletus Welling succeeded John Pankow as commodore 
of the Detroit Y.C. Fred Schelter, an active figure in Light- 
ning Class racing here, is the new commodore of the Cres- 
cent Sail Y.C. 
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Bob Ruskauff 
The infectious grins of (I. to r.) Jeanne Bixby, Connie Hines ana 


Susan Exley are the result of receiving boats as birthday presents. 
All are junior members of the Alamitos Y.C. 


| WEST COAST BUBBLES 


By Don Wood 
“Wind Call” —35 -72" O.A. Aluminum-Alloy Aux. Sloop | 


| > After having made such a fine showing the last few 

nN | years in local ocean races, the PCC fleet gathered together 

J a ko b S QO | for its first annual world championship series. Ten of the 
| popular 46-footers convened at San Diego. The competition 

SHIPYARD, INC | was extremely close in top sailing weather, with boatbuilder 

Oyster Bay, New York | George Kettenburg sailing his Eulalie into a first each day. 
| Positions behind the leader changed radically during the 

series and the final standings were close. Erickson-Caworth’s 
Repairing ~ yr Servicing Nina and Hal Ramser’s Antigua, both from the Newport 


ie 3 Harbor Fleet, tied for second, just one point ahead of Gene 
| Trepte’s new Bolero. 


Custom-Built Yachts ron Rebuilding ° Storing 











| 
| & The Los Angeles Y.C. Annual Treasure Hunt was again 
a huge success, a race over to Catalina of 22 boats in the 
annual cross channel fun classic, and lots of activity ashore 
for the hunters of the famed Treasure Chest. At the start 
of the race it looked as if some of the smaller boats were go- 
ing to walk away with the event. Then a couple of the flag 
officers got their craft going, and really moved out, with 
Vice Commodore C. H. Schimpff taking his Evening Star 
across the finish line off Ship Rock; just six seconds ahead of 
Dr. Don Barber, in Branta. On corrected time, Brooks 
Gifford’s Romni came in first, ahead of Evening Star, with 
Bob Alcorn’s Lancer nosing out Branta for third spot. In 
by the Arbitrary Handicap Class, Earl Spangler sailed Bris 
home first, ahead of Alex Irving’s new Sparkle and the Island 
Henry Clipper Frolic, owned by Andy Kirk. The now history-laden 
F Chest was found the following morning without the usual 
eee AN ama cco digging, but with more than the usual hunting, by the 
crew of Mark Hulsman’s Westward Ho. 







await you in this salty anthology of 
actual sailing experiences. Here are 
accounts of gales and calms, wrecks 
and rescues, voyages of enraptured 
honeymooners and lonely old salts— 
from the pens of such famous writers 
as Jack London, George Dibbern, 
Joshua Slocum and numerous others. 


$4, -.. 
























BLUENOSE > San Diego Y.C’s three-race series for the Hegg Trophy 
ONE-DESIGN was just about as closely contested as is possible, with Pat 
Siete “han weer Bolderick’s Lani nosing out George Kettenburg’s Eulalie by 
L.w.l. 16’; Beam 6’; Draft % point for top spot. Gartz Gould’s Ballerina was third, ahead 


3’8"; Sail Area 225 sq. ft. | of Trepte’s Bolero, in this local championship series for the 
LEADS IN CONSTRUC- |  PCC’s. 

TION, PERFORMANCE | 
Trier’ > West Coast Y.C’s annual fall regatta brought a fine turn- 


Wistte Ser Partienlons out in a limited number of classes in a weekend series at 


| 
BLU ENOSE | L. A. Harbor. Early morning fog hampered the predicted log 
| 
| 
| 


power boat entries in their final season’s race, but fine after- 

YACHT BUILDING, noon westerlies greeted the sailing classes. Fred Lyon’s 

LTD. Kitten won in the Ocean Racing Class; Alex Irving in 
HALIFAX, CANADA 








RNC Bo | Sparkle, his new 40-footer, dominated the Arbitrary Handi- 
en gency ol | cap Class to bring his new double ender home wav out in 
Co., 21 Lee St., Marblehead, front; Tomahawk, perennial winner, sailed by Bob ‘Baskett, 
ass. 








led the California Cruising Class; Stratford Enright in his 
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Witch was first in the L-16s; and Bob Kettenhoffen in Maruja 
eked out a close one in the PIC’s. Art Williams really de- 
served his victory in the power boat event, as he didn't 
know the morning fog-bound race had been postponed so he 
ran it anyway, and had to repeat with his Sunbeam II in 
the afternoon with the rest of the fleet. 


> The Santa Maria Trophy was again opened to competi- 
tion at the Los Angeles Y.C. as the deed of gift was changed 
to make it an annual one-race event for the PC Class. After 
a closely bunched start, Hilyard Brown worked his First 
Fiddle into a lead and was never headed. 


PACIFIC SURGES 
By Bob Leary 


> The out island yacht clubs have indicated their intentions 
to start competitive fleets which may develop more frequent 
interclub small boat competition. Both Hilo and Maui B.& 
Y.C. have three El Toros apieee. And while considering the 
yachting situation on Maui we are happy to note that the 
club members there, after nearly losing their minds over 
what to do about 300-odd surplus Amtracks bought to con- 
struct a yacht harbor breakwater, have sold enough parts 
from the vehicles to make a substantial profit. When scrap- 
ping operations are over, the abandoned breakwater idea 
will have set the club possibly $12,000 in the black instead 
of $?? in the red. 


> Local harbor masters beam with delight when yachts 
depart for foreign ports, for both Honolulu and Ala Moana 
have been feeling the press of visiting craft for which facili- 
ties are lacking. Too many a world cruise or ill-fated trading 
junket awaits further developments alongside Honolulu’s 
crowded facilities. Big yachts are coming in ever-increasing 
numbers—to. stay. The 68’ schooner Ornant, 72’ yaw] Caro- 
lina, 108’ schooner Seaward, 99’ junk Cheng Ho, to say 


nothing of hundreds of surplus craft of all types, are now 
with us. 


> Contracts have been signed for a new dock to accommo- 
date 70 vessels from 90’ on down at Ala Moana. (Transpa- 
cific racers please note.) The new channel, island, and other 
improvements are still pending. 


> The inevitable has happened. Woody Brown finally cap- 
sized his 40’ catamaran Manu Kai. Even a perfect machine 
capable of 30 m.p.h. in midchannel will go over if seven 
passengers sit on the lee pontoon on a squally day and the 
skipper lashes the sheet. No damage would have resulted 
had not the cat’s mast struck the reef as she lay upside 
down. Hardly a bucket of water entered the hulls through- 
out the time she lay capsized. The power boat Au put a 
line around the twin hulls and rolled the craft upright in 
20 minutes. Once upright, no one aboard, mast broken but 
sails still up, the craft got under way full bore. A chase 
followed which got Woody back aboard before more dam- 
age was done. 


> Eight yachts participated in a successful First Annual 
Cruising Club Moonlight Regatta. The race to Molokai got 
underway about 0730 from Kewalo Basin by full moon. 
By 6:00 a.m. Manuiwa was in the Kaunakakai Channel. At 
sundown that night, some of the slower craft, including 
Mokuola which had the entertainers aboard, were still beat- 
ing for the finish line. A successful luau was held minus 
entertainment which finally arrived at the end of a Coast 
Guard towline. The two-way race results, based on a pre- 
dicted log type handicap system, gave the win to the 30’ 
Tahiti ketch Nahra sailed by Jerry Cook and Ivan Byassee. 


> The reputedly largest Block Islander ever launched slid 
down the ways here a short time ago. She is Gene Galla- 
gher’s Leakai which has been adorning the landscape be- 
hind P. Y. Chong’s for several years. The dimensions are 
50’ l.o.a. by 18’ beam. 
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Fours © Sixes e V-Eights ¢ V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company « 5817 Lincoln Ave. ¢ Detroit 8, Mich 



















Wilshire Thursday Hours, 


may. PHELPS 
TERREL 


“Old Heavyweight’? 
DENIMS 


At last a prewar quality in 
faded denims. In a new “extra 
comfort” sea-slack . . . 6.95 
Matching jacket, navy wool 
cuffs and waist, gaucho collar 


ees saan ees 7.95 
New“Flat-top” cap, navy serge, 
pure gold-embroidered owner’s 
Ce er ae 8.50 
Topsider’s new Commodore 
canvas deck shoe. Non-slip, 


with full arch support .8.50 


Sea-Togs from California’s finest sportswear store 
make swell Christmas gifts. Write for catalog sheets. 


S5552WILSHIRE, MIRACLE MILE © LOS ANGELES 36 











SAIL FALL DISCOUNT 
on new sail orders 
SINCE received before Dec. 


1898 31st. Free samples. 


ILSON & SILSBY 
9 Rowes Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 





for OUTBOARDS 
OF 7%. H.P. AND LARGER 


Exhaustive tests of this remarkable 

wheel, developed especially for the 
larger outboard motors, conclusively 
prove that it provides considerable ad- 
ditional speed and better performance. 
See your Michigan dealer or write to us. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY rend Reis 3. 


ee: 








DESIGNS 


For the owner considering new construction we are 
in a position to design any type of vessel properly 
engineered, to meet his own individual requirements. 


ANY SIZE—ANY TYPE—ANY SERVICE 


PHILIP L. RHODES 


11 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 





Naval Architects Marine Engineers 
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GAANO RAPIOS, Mic... 





See Your Dealer for Next Season’s Requirements 


ao WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
DEPT. 12, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> A local group, consisting of fishermen, yachtsmen and 
marine business interests, has launched a move; to provide 
Southwest Harbor with the added protection of a break- 
water. Southwest, one of Maine’s foremost fishing and boat 
building ports, also is well known among the Down East 
habitués of the yachting fraternity as a port-of-call and fit- 
ting out point for runs up the Fundy coast. It is the site of 
a sizable U.S. Coast Guard Depot, a Naval Radio Station 
and is frequently used as a port-of-refuge by scores of craft 
engaged in the coastwise fishing industry. 


> Elections for 1949: san HARBOR: Commodore, Minot K. 
Milliken; vice commodore, Charles C. Chaplin; rear commo- 
dore, John Archbold; secretary, James G. Ducey; treasurer, 
Lawrence B. Getchell. BoorHBAY HARBOR: Commodore, Al- 
den Reed; vice commodore, G. E. Huggins; fleet captain, 
C. L. Dawes; secretary-treasurer, W. H. Hyde. CAMDEN: 
Commodore, Chauncey B. Borland; vice commodore, Mrs. 
E. L, Taylor; rear commodore, James M. Willis; secretary, 
S. Brampton Parker; treasurer, J. Hugh Montgomery. 

HarrasEEKET (of South Freeport): Commodore, Capt. 
Roland Whittom; vice commodore, E. B. Sawtelle; rear com- 
modore, Ernest McKenzie; secretary, Mahlon Walsh. THE 
NORTHEAST HARBOR FLEET: Commodore, Herman M. Hes- 
senbruch; vice commodore, Stuart S. Janney; rear commo- 
dore, P. Blair Lee; treasurer, D. Luke Hopkins. NorTHPort: 
Commodore, J. C. Enk; vice commodore, Dr. John Whit- 
worth; secretary, Mrs. Shepherd Stevens; treasurer, George 
Banks. PATTEN’S BAY (of Ellsworth): Commodore, Howard 
L. Rich; vice commodore, Raleigh L. Ingalls; rear commo- 
dore, Gilbert Sheldon; secretary, Joseph T. Stockbridge; 
treasurer, John J. Whitney. PoRTLAND: Commodore, Hasket 
Derby, 3rd; vice commodore, Frank Soule; rear commodore, 
Arthur N. Couri; secretary, Marshall Maling; treasurer, Rob- 
ert W. DeWolfe. 


® Chips: Rockport, Me. (Pop. 1500), boasts a yacht club 
with nearly 100 members. . . . Simmons & Lane, of Friend- 
ship, are building a 26’ motor sailer for Carl Lane, of 
Rockport, and a 26’ cruiser for Henry Carey, of Ridge- 
wood, N. J... . The Camden Shipbuilding Co. recently com- 
pleted a Sparkman & Stephens-designed 50’ sport fisherman 
for Saul Brodsky, of Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. . . . Eliot 
Beverage, of Camden, has bought the Herreshoff-built 34’ 
auxiliary sloop Ruth from A. Atwood, of Waldoboro... . 
First place in the Northport Y.C’s summer race series went 
to Jean, sailed by Steve Kenyon, of Ridgewood, N.J.. . . If 
you've wondered what became of her, the famed schooner 
Yankee, formerly owned by Irving Johnson, has been sailing 
vacationists out of Camden this summer as one of Capt. 
Frank Swift’s cruise-fleet of windjammers. 


> An interesting percentage disqualification system has 
been devised by the Northeast Harbor Fleet for use in the 
Fleet’s July and August race series next year. Primarily an 
educational move in connection with the new racing rules, 
the system stems from experiences last summer which re- 
vealed rather plainly that unfamiliarity with the new rules 
in practice affected the general quality of racing—more be- 
cause of uncertainties as to rights than to fouls unwittingly 
committed. 


> The Mt. Desert Yacht Yard is bulging at the sides with 
105 boats in storage, probably more boats than any other 
Maine yard has under wraps at this time. The yard will 
build at least four of the new Mermaid Class sloops this win- 
ter for members of the Northeast Harbor Fleet where the 
class will race next summer. The Mermaid is a 23’ x 14’3” 
x 5/82” x 3/3” keel sloop designed by E. F. Butler and Ted 
Earl of the builder’s yard. Her sail area is 194 sq. ft. and 
she carries a 930 lb. lead keel. 
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SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


® The Greater Cleveland Boating Association, which for 
several years has opposed the application of the North East 
Y.C. for membership in the Inter Lake Y.A., has reversed 
its stand and announced that Cleveland’s youngest yacht 
club will be welcomed as a member of the local association 
and also to the larger Inter Lake Y.A. 


> S. B. (Ghost) Taylor has been reélected Commodore of 
the Mentor Harbor Y.C. for 1949 and reélected with him 
were Jack Allen, vice commodore and J. Howard Morris, 
secretary. C. Richard Newpher, top skipper of the Inter- 
national 21 Class, is the new rear commodore. Robert Cor- 
nell, William Haag and Robert Stava were elected to the 
board of trustees. 

The Westlake Y.C. of Rocky River, O., has elected Ed- 
ward Krause, Commodore for 1949; Robert Reich, vice com- 
modore; Walter Lucas, rear commodore; Frank Williamson, 
secretary-treasurer and William Collins, measurer. 

George Sherlock is the new Commodore of the Forest 
City Y.C., and elected with him for 1949 were: I. Grimm, 
vice commodore; John Hanks, rear commodore; John Bir- 
chak, fleet captain; Leonard Schulte, secretary, and Paul 
Feinman, treasurer. Thomas Kreves was elected to the 
board of trustees. 

Lester T. Hoffman, Commander of the Greater Cleveland 
Boating Association, has been reélected to the same post 
for 1949. Other flag officers will be: Bernard Muhle of the 
Gordon Shores B.C., It. commander; Howard Emig, Lake- 
side Y.C., first lieutenant; L. H. Waldrip, Mentor Harbor 
Y.C., second lieutenant; Robert E. Witter, White City Y.C., 











secretary; John Caldwell, White City Y.C., treasurer; and | 


Lester Strom, Cleveland Y.C., delegate at large. 


> The Thistles put on quite a show at the Snow Ball series 
of The Buckeye Lake Y.C., Oct. 16-17. The race committee 
started the Thistles 10 minutes after the Lightnings but 
when the two fleets nearly tangled at the finish of the first 
heat it was decided to start the Thistles first in the remaining 
heats to prevent interference between the two classes. 

Jim Hendricksen’s Blac Jac showed that she really de- 
served third place at the Thistle Nationals by making a clean 
sweep of the three-heat series. 


> Results of the season’s racing at Mentor Harbor Y.C. show 
Richard H. Bostwick the top performer of the season with 
six first place trophies to his credit. Sailing his N.Y.Y.C. 32 
auxiliary Falcon II, he made a clean sweep of his class at 
the Inter-Lake regatta at Put-in-Bay, also won the Falcon 
Trophy, the summer and fall series at Mentor Harbor to 
clinch the championship of the auxiliary class, and top hon- 
ors at the Mentor Harbor regatta. Past Commodore Charles 
F. Stewart was runner-up in the auxiliary class with three 
firsts, one second and four third places. Among other tro- 
phies, he won the Commodore F. W. Roberts Memorial 
Trophy and the Interstate Trophy, two of Lake Erie’s long- 
distance classics. 

C. Richard Newpher of the International 21’s was the 
leading prize winner of the club next to Bostwick. With 
Mistress, he won five first places, taking the summer and 
fall series for a clean sweep in the club championship, the 
Cornell Trophy and first place at the annual regatta. 

Robert H. Wright Jr., was the leading skipper in the 
Interlake fleet; Pat Black took the club championship of the 
Thistle fleet, and fleet championship honors in the Lightning 
Class went to Hank Verbsky. 


> At the annual business meeting of the Vermilion Power 
Squadron held on Oct. 8 at the Vermilion Y.C., Phillip Tarr 
was elected commander; Bemrose Boy, It. commander;: 
Richard Armstrong, lieutenant and Walter A. Godfrey, sec- 


retary treasurer. . . . Educational classes will be held at 
Elyria, O., this winter. 


1] 
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PLAN TO PUT 
IN AT DANIA’ 


FLORIDA'S NEWEST 
MARINA 


Two miles south of Port Ever- 
glades channel to ocean— 
no. intervening bridges . . . 
quiet and sheltered from 
wash of adjoining Intra- 
coastal Waterway traffic... 
ocean bathing and surf fish- 
ing only 100 yards from 
basin. 





FT. LAUDERDALE 2 Mi. 


PORT EVERGLAOES GHANNEL 













Slips along pier and bulk- 
head, moorings in basin... 
five feet at minimum low 
water .. 
ice, 


INTRACOCASTAL WATERWAY 





. gas, oil, water, 
groceries, electricity, 
and marine supplies avail- 
able. Restaurant 50 yards. 


Wire or write Robert E. Cushman 
for reservations or information 


DANIA BEACH YACHT 
BASIN & DOCKS 
Dania Beach, Florida 

















MIAM! 20 MILES 

















For Christmas! 


Small boat anchors and 95 
"lunch hook” sizes... from 4a 


A tip for Christmas: Danforths in small 
sizes are ideal for small boats and for 
larger boats they make good “lunch 
hooks”. Handy when you run aground... 
toss astern a small Danforth and pull 
from the bow...it may drag you off. 


for new 


folder 





DANFORTH ANCHORS « 2125 Allston Way * Berkeley 4, Calif. 














PERFORMANCE 
APPEARANCE 
CONSTRUCTION 





boat 161% feet, speeds 40 to 55 m.p.h., V-drive, no step. For fast 
racing craft, V-drives, speed rudders, other items. 


STELLARMARINE Research Corporotion 
P. ©, BOX 17, COCONUT GROVE, DINNER KEY, MIAMI, FLA. 


Custom boats 15 to 32 feet, speeds to 75 m.p.h., semi step. Stock 
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“a GIFT the whole family will enjoy.” 


FORECAST the WEATHER 


with a 


CAPE COD 
WIND-INDICATOR! 


—lIt’s the newest home weather instrument. 
The vane, on your roof, flashes the wind 
direction to you indoors, by lighting the 
letters on the decorative black and gold 
dial. It plugs into any A.C. outlet. Ac- 
curate, fully guaranteed, complete with 
fifty feet of wire. Order yours today! 


Write for your free copy of the handy 
Weather Forecaster’s Guide 


Mail check or money order to: 


CAPE WIND-INDICATOR 


Shore Rd., Harwichport, Cape Cod, Mass. 


$39 


POSTPAID 





T 




















YOUR BOAT'S ALL READY IN FLORIDA! 


This newest smartly finished Gibbs Sea Skiff, built by experts, is all 
ready for you in Jacksonville, for immediate delivery anywhere in 
ss Roomy, exceptionally seaworthy and ideal for family outings 
or fishing. 


Write us for detailed information about a Sea Skiff vacation in the 
Florida sun. 


GIBBS LOOK 7 COC 


GIBBS BUILDS BEST SEA SKIFF DIVISION 
4 FLAGLER STREET, JACKSONVILLE 7, 


FLORIDA 














MARINE UPHOLSTERY 


Its Beauty Endures from Year to Year 


New Shades and Textures, Same Price 


Ask your upholsterer for swatches and color range. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by B. F. Goodrich Co. 


HUDGINS & RATSEY 


National Distributors 
295 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


M. W. FOGG CO. INDUSTRIAL RUBBER & SUPPLY CO. 
Dealers for the Eastern Seaboard, Dealers for 


the Western Seaboard, 
57 Rose Street, New York 7, N.Y 


2106 So. C St., Tacoma, Wash 








DISTRIBUTORS AND WHOLESALERS 


Marine Hardware and Equipment 
Brass Joiner Hardware 


Large Warehouse Stock for Immediate Delivery 





eee 1689 


64 FRONT STREET e NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 




















YACHTING 


® The Cleveland Y.C. closed its official sailing season with 
the annual trophy night dinner at the clubhouse Oct. 16. 
The big winner of the season was Richard Miller who, with 
his Star Class Scout II, took eight firsts, two seconds and 
two thirds. Don C. Kyle, in his Lightning Kylark, took five 
firsts and one third. John Lovett was the leading winner of 
the Thistle Class fleet with his Wee Lovett Too. 

In the R Class, the honors were split between J. Arthur 
Shomer, Peter Ball and Gordon Thompson. Ball won the 
class championship and the Lipton and Gardner Trophies 
with Gypsy, while Shomer sailed Pop-N-Jack to victory at 
the Cleveland, Lorain and Mentor regattas and Thompson 
led the fleet in the Merchants’ Trophy, Lorain and night 
races. 

Yankee class honors were divided between Robert AI- 
brecht’s Mademoiselle and C. deV. Miller’s Iwanna and 
James Van Dorn’s 30-Square Meter Rouge was the club 
champion in the handicap class. Lester C. Hart’s Mist II 
took the club championship in the auxiliary class, placed 
second in the C.Y.C. regatta and Kiwanis race and third in 
the Adelaide Trophy. W. Larry James took the Kiwanis 
Trophy with Bagatelle. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> Truly the season is over except for the Frostbiters and 
Sea Gulls who now have the harbors to themselves. Still the 
fleet did not get away unscathed by the fall gale. A number 
of boats were badly damaged in September at Chicago, 
including Falcon II, from which several feet of the bow were 
chewed off on the concrete seawall, and some heavy winds 
created hazards at Milwaukee, where Julius Judell’s Aloha, 
Louie Pfarr’s Astra and a number of smaller craft were torn 
from their moorings and dashed against the breakwater. 


> Taltohna, Edgar (Bud) Tolman’s fine new ketch got 
going so fast in the racing season she couldn’t even slow up 
on her 200-odd-mile race from Jackson Park to Palmer John- 


son’s in Sturgeon Bay which she made in 25% hours, largely 
under shortened sail. 


> In a recent issue of another magazine we were surprised 
to see an editorial entitled Stop That Thief reporting the ill- 
considered and politically inspired arguments which resulted 
in the U.S. Supreme Court’s order limiting the flow of water 
from Lake Michigan into the Chicago River to 1500 second 
feet..One short cruise on the Illinois Waterways will prove 
to anyone the truth of the contention that at least 5000 sec- 
ond feet is necessary to purge these waters and, while 
landsmen may believe that this would lower the level of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron, yachtsmen who know the nat- 
ural flow out the Detroit River is some 180,000 second feet 
should know better. 


> W. L. (Larry) James of Cleveland whose name was cor- 
rectly reported in the copy for this column last month but 
came out in print as “Janus” is the new rear commodore for 
Lake Erie of the Great Lakes C. C. 


> The Wind Point race of the Milwaukee Y.C., originally 
sailed on Aug. 29 but called off for lack of wind, was re- 
sailed on Sept. 19. D. C. McNulty’s Sally won in the Cruis- 
ing Division and Louie Pfarr’s Astra in the Racing Division. 


®& Woody Pirie’s stellar performance in sailing Twin Star 
in the International Star Class Championship at Lisbon will 
bring the 1949 International series to his home club, Sheri- 
dan Shore Y.C., which will also be host to the Star fleet for 


the sailing of the Great Lakes Star Championship series next 
summer. 


> One of the strongest impressions remaining from last sea- 
son’s cruise is the pitiful weakness of most navigation lights. 
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"BELIEVE. TOR NOT 
HOPEHAS AN 
INTELLIGENT IDEA | 


says CROSBY 













CROSBY: 


Folks, this is fantastic, but old Hope has a great 
idea. He thinks everybody ought to give U. S. 
Savings Bonds for Christmas presents! 


HOPE : 


Thanks for the kind words, son. But no kidding, 
ladies and gentlemen, those Bonds are sensational. 
They’re appropriate for anyone on your list. On 
Christmas morning, nothing looks better in a 
stocking—except maybe Dorothy Lamour. 


CROSBY: 


Old Ski Nose is correct. And don’t forget how easy 
it is to buy bonds—you can get ’em at any bank 
or post office. 


HOPE : 


How about it, Mr. and Mrs. America? This 
Christmas let’s all give U. S. Savings Bonds! 


hy x 
ae; aye, 


Oe nate 


Give <a Finest Giff of alh.. 








Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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This 12’ hull is an engineering tri- 
umph...a one-piece stamping of 
extra-thick “R361” marine alloy 
aluminum, just the transom welded 
in. No hull rivets to work loose, no 
seams to caulk, no rust, no painting 
necessary...25 mph with a 10 hp 
motor! And the “hull” story goes 
further. With three hull-length rub 
strakes she turns “on a dime”... rows 
like a dream. Soundproof design... 
quiet for fishing, no noisy dead air 
spaces. Buoyant bulkheads... vir- 
tually impossible to sink. Stays cool 
in the hot sun...a safe, dry. cool 
ride. 56” beam. Weighs about 150 
Ibs. Ideal as a yacht tender. Ask your 
dealer or write 
Reynolds Metals Company, 
Marine Division, Louisville 1, Ky. 
Export Division: 19 East 47th St., New York 
Cable address: “FOILWAX” 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 





The ideal auto-top boat! 
Plenty of room for all your 
gear. Real stretch-out com- 
fort. Yet can be carried on 
regular bar-type carrier. 








On Your Trip South — Tie up at 


PALM BEACH SHORES 


(OLD SINGER ISLAND) 
Lake Worth Inlet, Florida 


NEW PIERS FOR 80 BOATS—AIl conveniences, water, electricity, 
gasoline. No bridges between docks and ocean. 
NEW INLET COURT HOTEL—Opening about December Ist. A 
wonderful place to stay awhile, at Florida’s ideal seaside resort. - 
1-, 2-, and 4-room apartments with kitchenettes; large dining 
room, cocktail lounge, bar; private beach and big swimming pool. 
WRITE OR WIRE 
P.O. BOX 127, RIVIERA BEACH, FLORIDA 











BORGER 






















CRUISERS | AUXILIARY SAILERS 
WOOD; V-BOTTOM -STEEL OR WOOD 
40 ROUND BOTTOM 
sacayooe | en 
60’ oe > 
50’ 69’ Ae ia "% 
sr r (eee) 
67’ 90’ No, CERTIFICATE £ 
the 
CUSTOM ARRANGEMENTS . . . Ne rounon eS 
. »» STANDARD DESIGNS 








BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 












YACHTING 


When they were installed back in the “Kerosene Age” they 
may truly have been outstanding beacons. Nowadays, try 
and find them. Amid the maze of lights of all colors studding 
the waterfronts of every port last summer, the writer spent 
one entire night sailing by Kenosha looking vainly for the 
navigation lights and never saw them until the last tavern 
had closed in the pale light of dawn and the navigation 
lights were left to glow weakly in lonely glory. A dozen 
fireflies in a bottle would have been almost as bright. 


> We regret to report that vandalism is not dead along the 
Chicago waterfront. In October a dinghy and other gear 
were stolen from the power yacht Sherry Donna moored at 
Burnham Park, and a most unusual event occurred in the 
inner harbor at Jackson Park where an attempt was made to 
burn the power yacht Michele by drenching her with gaso- 
line which was to have been set off by a long cloth fuse, 
which luckily burned through and fell into the water before 
the flames reached the boat. 


> In October this column made the amazing statement that 
the Q boat Rascal had won in the Q and S Classes in the 
Commodore George Orr Memorial Regatta to which Robert 
Pohn, the skipper of the S boat Little Haste who was the 
actual winner in the S Class, has called our embarrassed at- 
tention. He said it is hard enough to win in his class as it 
is, without having to beat 50-footers as well. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Jim Peterson and Gene Sibold, alternating as skipper and 
crew in Wee-1, wound up “top men on the totem pole” when 
final standings of a three-race series for the Pacific North- 
west championship for International 110s were announced 
recently. Wee-1 had 16% points, narrowly squeaking out 
Steve Chadwick Jr.’s Wild Flag with 154%. Tom Bushnell’s 
Spunky Too was third with 14 points. 

The northwest has about 15 of the double-end 110s, 
nearly all of the boats being located in Seattle and racing 
for the Corinthian Y.C. 


& Charles R. Olmstead was elected commodore of the Seat- 
tle Y.C. for the 1948-49 season, at the club’s annual meeting 
on Oct. 8. Other new officers include Orville Borgersen, vice 
commodore; John O. Warren, rear commodore; Robert W. 
Condon, secretary; and Frank D. James, treasurer. Three 
new trustees are Conrad Knutson, Tom D. Tyrer and J. E. 
Pendergast. 


& Seattle’s ever-growing fleets of fine pleasure craft have 
posed certain problems of sheltered moorage, the result be- 
ing a considerable development of marinas providing yacht 
moorage under cover. Latest is the Lockhaven Marina, on 
Salmon Bay, a fresh water area practically alongside the 
Ballard Locks giving access to Puget Sound’s salt waters. 
This new marina has been developed by Claude W. Horst, 
president and manager; Prof. T. M. Rowlands, vice presi- 
dent; and Ellis C. Hendrickson, secretary-treasurer. Early in 
November it had three piers featuring covered slips for 38 
boats and an additional 17 moorage units out in the weather. 


P George A. Shanks recently was elected commodore of the 
Everett Y.C. The new vice commodore is W. T. Griffin, and 
Arnold Zempel is the new rear commodore. * 


P Seattle lost one of its few large yachts in October when 
O. J. Hall of San Diego, Calif., bought through L. E. Geary, 
the 117’ twin screw diesel yacht Sueja III, from Winslow 
Marine Railway Co. 


> When Dr. R. Philip Smith, Seattle Y.C., bought the PCC 
sloop Gossip from Gifford Ewing, San Diego, recently, he 
inquired why the fast sloop was so named. Ewing's answer 
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Krantz 


A 21’ utility boat built by the Shain Mfg. Co., Seattle, for Ted 


Hansen. She is powered by a Universal 25 hp. Atomic Four 
is classic: “Nothing travels as fast as gossip!” Dr. Robert N. 
Rutherford of the Seattle club, who will take delivery of a 
second PCC in the near future, has sold his 35’ auxiliary 
yawl Hoyden to J. Maynard Lang, Seattle. 

The Olympia Y.C, has tripled its membership since the 
end of the war. The club’s moorage has been enlarged so 
that it now accommodates 165 yachts. Belatedly we note 
that the first winner of the new Commodore’s Cup of this 
lower Puget Sound club is Lyle L. Iverson, who piloted his 
cruiser Anna II to victory with an error percentage of .0113 
in a Labor Day predicted log race. 


> The Tacoma Y.C. will stage the fourth and last race of 
the fall series of sailing events on December 12. The club’s 
New Year’s Day regatta is a highlight of the winter season. 

William Larson’s 29’ cutter Symra was the winner of the 
Tacoma Y.C’s Fox Island race on Sept. 26 against a field of 
eight boats; it was a wet go, for one and a half inches of 
rain fell during the 24-hour period of the race day. 

On October 10, Bill Christensen’s converted Six Meter 
Ripples won the 14-mile race to Manzanita, Brown’s Point 
and return. In a power cruiser race for new members the 
same day, John H. Anderson’s Trostig was overall winner 
over the 18-mile course up West Pass and return. 


> D. L. Rheem, of Moraga, Calif., and Orcas Island, Wash., 
has taken delivery of a new 46’ Chris-Craft cruiser. 


& On October 17, the third and final race of the Corinthian 
Y.C’s Elliott Trophy series was sailed on Lake Washington, 
with breezes conspicuous by their absence. In this special 
sloops event, the first boat in was clocked at three hours and 
87 minutes, and the last boat, stuck out on the lake with 
no wind and no auxiliary power, edged its way to the finish 
line eight hours after starting. Robert Denny Watt’s Lady 
Van was first, the syndicate-sailed Six Meter Lulu was sec- 
ond, and Chuck Ross in the Six Meter Fun was third. 

Final standings for the series, which were subject to a 
protest by the Evergreen sloop Wahoo against the Six Meter 
Fun, which was upheld, were: Lady Van, 77% points; Coho, 
74; Lulu, 734%; Oslo, 67; Wahoo, 65%; Kuon, 65. Dr. Phil 
Smith’s Gossip was first in the Paschall series. 


& Cat’s-paws: We note with no little amazement that Cook 
Inlet, Alaska, on October 3 had its highest tide of the year, 
reaching the 34.2-ft. mark. . . . Phil Lewis is now in charge 
of yacht sales at Seattle Marina. . Ernest Hillsenberg, 
Seattle, has purchased from E. Edison Kennell, Seattle Y.C., 
the 57-ft. auxiliary ketch Thetis. . . . Meanwhile, Kennell’s 
new acquisition, the 97-ft. pilot schooner Gracie S. is under- 


going sprucing up at the Monson Boat Works, Seattle, in . 


preparation for charter work in 1949. . . . Feather, 50-ft. 
Stephens built cruiser with twin 275-h. p. Hall-Scott motors, 
has been purchased by Russell Thompson, Seattle, from 
Fremont Boat Co. . . . The Twin Disc Clutch Co. recently 
opened new headquarters on Westlake North, Seattle, on 
Lake Union. . . . At this writing early in November, there 
seemed no likelihood that the Vashon Island race would be 
resailed this year. . . . Nearly 60,000 boats passed through 
the Ballard Locks at Seattle during 1947; 1948 figures no 
doubt will top that. 
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CUSTOM BUILT BY CAMDEN” 


ALPHARD 








ALPHARD, a new 42’ sloop, designed by Geerd N. 
Hendel, “custom built by Camden,” recently launched 
for the Hon. Curtis Bok. 


We would like to discuss your new boat with 
you, or in conference with you and your Naval 
Architect. Write, phone or visit us. 


SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Camden, Maine, Phone 3024 














COLUMBIAN 
yA 


Worlds’ best bronze propellers 
for work or pleasure boats. 












You get top performance and speed 
from your Columbian Propellers. Fine 
bronze fittings, (stern bearings, shaft 
logs, rudders, controls). Columbian 
yacht toilets. 


Write for free Catalog 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
Freeport, L.1., N. Y. 








Built by M. M. Davis & Son, Inc., 


Solomons, Md., Established 1875 
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“NIMBUS,” Owner and 


Skipper, Magnus Pedersen, 
winner Atlantic Coast Cham- 
pionship 1948. Winner At- 
lantic Coast Championship 
1946 with “Valhalla.” 


Snipe Class World Cham- 
pionship won with Larsen 
Sails by Argentina in Spain 
1948. 


Tops in sails for any class 
or size craft 





LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Yacht Sailmakers 
50 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














YACHTSMAN'S PARADISE! 
ch) ee Se = MODERN SMALL 
Seth ti ESTATE 


Direct Waterfront 
on beautiful 
Larchmont Harbor 
with its own 
Sandy Beach & Dock 


This unique property of about 14 acre with a gracious 8 room, 4 bath 
residence, custom decorated & appointed affords the finest in modern 
living with unexcelled yachting & swimming at your door. Deep draft 
boat basin. Outdoor barbecue terrace. Just 40 minutes from Grand 
Central. Early occupancy. May also be purchased furnished. De- 


tails from 
BARNEY EPSTEIN 

200 W. Post Rd., Mamaroneck, N. Y. Tel. Mam'k 9-0002 
Brokers’ Cooperation Invited 




















FATHOMETER®* 


FOR SAFER 
NAVIGATION 


Fathometer Jr. instantly reports 
the water's depth beneath the 
keel. Warns of shoals, reefs, 
water-covered obstacles . .. re- 
veals channels and harbor en- 
trances . . . enables you to 
reach port even in fog and 
darkness. Write for full in- 
formation, today. 

“Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL CO. 
160 Washington St., Dept. 212 
North Boston 14, Mass. 


Jr. 








ita, 
MARINE y 


~N 
x 


Compact, true marine design with built-in 
safety features. Provide dependable elec- 
tric power for lights, bilge pumps, radio, 
appliances, on pleasure or work boats. 
One and two-cylinder heavy-duty water- 
cooled engines assure long life. Easy to 
install. A.C., D.C. and Dual Purpose models 
—350 to 3500 watts. 


Write fer Catalog 


j@e@eoeoeeoacoeaoeo eee eee een eeeeeed © 


D.W.ONAN & SONS INC. 


2570 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn, 
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Downward Bros. 
a floating service station on Shasta Lake, Cal. 


‘ 


‘Pegasus,’ 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> San Francisco’s Portola Festival was brought to a glorious 
termination on Sunday, Oct. 24, by a regatta run by a joint 
committee from member clubs, supervised by Donald L. 
Seaton, recorder of the Y.R.A. Sheets of low-lying dense fog 
alternately obscured marks of the course and left the entire 
bay crystal clear for the spectators. There was much con- 
fusion aboard those craft whose crews had not been fore- 
sighted enough to check their compasses and take bearings. 
There were many upsets but none more outstanding than 
Myron Spaulding’s finish in Suomi in Div. 7. Skipper Spauld- 
ing was home and tied up before his contestants were 
visible astern, due partly to his proper navigating. Silver 
platters were given as trophies at a post-race dinner at the 
St. Francis Y.C., and pennants were given to all contestants. 


& This dinner followed by one week the St. Francis Y.C. 
trophy dinner, and the announcement of the season’s cham- 


' pionships for 1948 as follows: Div. 7, Hussy; Div. 8, White 


Cloud; Div. 9, Sonata; Div. 10, Pampero; Div. 11, Velero; 
Div. 14, Tico; Div. 15, Mon Ami; Div. 17, Taba II; Bear 
Class, Wiki; Big Bear, Kodiak; Farallone, Patita II; Hurri- 
cane, Mistral; P.C., Joy Three; Acorn, Djinn; Golden Gate, 
Miyot; Star, Cancan; Bird, Polly; Junior Clipper, Tu Jung Tu. 


> Of real importance to small boat owners was the inclu- 
sion in the Portola Regatta of the Spaulding Clipper and 
Nunes Mercury classes in Y.R.A. competition. These two 
classes have long been active in Small Boat Association 
racing but, heretofore, the Star Class has been the smallest 
class on San Francisco Bay accorded Y.R.A. sanction. These 
inclusions set no precedent, and the Mercury, Clipper, and 
other small classes will not race with Y.R.A. sponsorship 
during established championship regattas. 

The victory of 18-year-old Ann Williams in her Clipper 
Gremlin over a large fleet of well-sailed boats, Louise Carr’s 
win with Patita II in the Golden Gate Club Regatta, the 
installation of a Ladies’ Trophy Case at the South Bay Y.C., 
and Betty Brumbaugh’s victory with Subs in the Stephens’ 
Trophy Race spotlight women in the local yachting news. 


> The Coyote Point Y.C. and the Oakland Y.C. are sponsor- 


ing junior groups, both of which will operate under their 
own constitutions. 


> News comes from the northern end of the bay, where Bud 
Lowrie of San Rafael has begun the operation of his yacht 
harbor in Lang’s Cove. This cove has been redredged and 
80 berths are being installed, accommodating boats up to 
60 ft. in length. This development further distinguishes San 
Rafael Creek as an outstanding warm weather anchorage 
in Northern California, and has been made in some measure 
possible by the activities of Mr. Lowrie’s neighbor, Harvev 
Gotfredsen. At the Gotfredsen yard, engineers have pat- © 
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ented and have in production lightweight concrete pontoons. 
These floats designed to end the corrosion, erosion, and 
decay problem, are in wide use in the bay area and have 
proven that float maintenance is no longer the difficulty it 
has been in the past. 


b> Army Engineers have notified all concerned they have 
given their approval to spend $322,000 for dredging a turn- 
ing basin at the present site of the Sequoia Y.C. moorings. 
While still awaiting Washington approval, it seems that 
with the advent of this development the Sequoia Y.C, will, 
in company with the Richmond Y.C., be an organization 
without a home. 


& Dick Lewis of Madden and Lewis Shipyards has received 
permission to dredge the second Sausalito yacht harbor. 


This development will in time nearly double the present 
Sausalito capacity. 


> Novel and entertaining is the weekly radio broadcast of 
yachting news, which has been initiated and sponsored by 
Thomas A. Short Co. of San Francisco. This broadcast from 
KSFO Thursday night at 8:15 p.m. will feature an outstand- 
ing guest each week, and will highlight yachting events and 
news items throughout the year. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


& This is the “Who’s Who” section, listing the newly elected 
officers of the clubs and associations which have held their 
annual meetings. At the Ida Lewis Y.C. at Newport, Verner 
Z. Reed, Jr., and William Greenough were reélected com- 
modore and vice commodore respectively, George Henry 
Warren, Jr., replaced Herman C. Huffer as rear commo- 
dore, and Edward C. Ganz and Edward P. Gosling, Jr., 
were reélected secretary and treasurer, respectively. . . . The 
Conanicut Y.C., Jamestown, reélected Charles W. Wharton 
commodore, Paul Grimes vice commodore, Murray W. 
Keeler rear commodore, Ramsay Wetherell secretary and 
Robert Chew treasurer. 

At the Edgewood Y.C. Leon W. Brower was elected com- 
modore, Dr. Alvin S. Clegg vice commodore, Horace F. 
Horton rear commodore, while Secretary Frederick H. Wil- 
son, Treasurer Llewellyn C. Roffee, and Measurer Lester F. 
Morse were reélected. Commodore Brower appointed Dr. 
Charles T. Heilborn fleet captain and Dr. Robert H. Breslin 
fleet surgeon. 

After a year on the beach, G. Albert Baker was again 
elected commodore of the Coles River Y.C. at Touisset, 
Mass. . . . The Narragansett Bay Herreshoff 12%’ Assn., 
taking in the Bullseyes at both Bristol and Coles River, has 
elected Van Tingley (Bristol) commodore, Doug Borden 
(Touisset), vice commodore, and Virginie Haffenreffer 
(Bristol), secretary-treasurer. 

Richard C. Leland was elected for a second term as com- 
modore of the East Greenwich Y.C. and R. Lindley Murray 
stepped up to vice commodore. James K. Wilkie filled the 
vacancy in the rear commodore’s berth and Pusey B. Heald 
and J. Malcolm Brogden, secretary and treasurer. Charles 
E. G. Dickerson, chairman of the race committee, and Trus- 
tees Frederick W. Barr, Jr. and William S. Moody, Jr. were 
reélected with Joseph Lawton as the third member. . . . The 
new lineup at the Barrington Y.C. is Gerald B. Woodruff 
commodore, William R. Hempstead vice commodore, Russell 
Goodnow rear commodore, and Marshall Swan secretary. 
. . . The Saunderstown Y.C. has elected Kenneth Outer- 
bridge commodore, George Squibb, Jr. vice commodore and 
Benjamin R. Sturgess secretary-treasurer. . . . Walton 
Schmid has been elected president of the Indian Class 
Association and David L. Hunt secretary. 

There was only one change in the leading officers of the 
Rhode Island Y.C. in the list of nominations submitted by 
the nominating committee, the substitution of Waldo D. 
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IS BACK AGAIN! 


The “Sea-Breeze” Cabin 
Heater is available once 
more, and will be on display 
at the New York Motor 
Boat Show in January. 
You'll find us at the same 
old stand with many more 
time-tested items in modern 
dress. And, there’ll be plenty 
of brand new W-C gadgets 
for the 1949 boating season. 
We'll look forward to see- 
ing you! 


WILCOX-CRITTENDEN 


“A Century of Dependability” 


10 SOUTH MAIN ST. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

















Tani I The design of TRUANT II dem- 


onstrates the many possibilities for engineering a personal 
choice of accommodations into a 39-foot hull. Sixty-three 
years of experience as builders of “the Best Boats Built’ 
have shown that for length of service, performance and 
resale value, it costs no more to own a CONSOLIDATED. 


If you are planning a new boat, plan on making it a 
CONSOLIDATED. We would like to discuss your ideas 


with you... without obligation, of course. Your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 
CONSOLIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Naval Architects — Yacht Builders — Marine Engineers 
Repairs — Conversion — Storage 
157 Pilot Street, City Island, New York 64, New York 
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ARE YOU A DOUBTING THOMAS? 


The INTERNATIONAL 14 and the THISTLE stand ready to 

prove that they will do more than we claim for them—and that 

is saying a lot! With hundreds of these boats in use we know 
what they can do. Do you? 


ARE YOU RUN DOWN AND ANEMIC? 


Do you thee pink thithels? The healthful exercise of building 
one of our kits will make a man of you!—and give you years 
of superlative sailing 
ahead. 





Douglass & McLeod, Inc. will 
consider applications for dealer- 
ships. Here is the opportunity 
to develop a rapidly expanding 
class. 
INTERNATIONAL 14 AND THISTLE 
REFER INQUIRIES TO 
SIEFARE SAILING CRAFT, Adamston, New Jersey, or 


DOUGLASS & McLEOD, INC. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





BOX 311 

















GENERAL MOTORS 
MARINE DIRSELS 


Series “71” 


PROPULSION 


and 


GENERATOR SETS 


Exclusive Metropolitan Distributors 





DIESEL MARINE AND 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ENGINEERING 
MUrray Hill 2-3770 


DIESEL 
POWER 


SERVICE 
HOboken 4-2008 


























YACHTING 


Rouviere to succeed Harold A. Brown as secretary. The 
committee gave the green light to Commodore Alden A. 
Walls, Vice Commodore Blair E. LeFevre, Rear Commodore 
Frank W. Hodges and Treasurer Howard S. Hopkins, as 
well as Hookon R. Norgaard as chairman of the race com- 
mittee, and at the time of writing, there doesn’t seem to be 
any opposition. 


> Ten who took the Power Squadron’s Navigator class in- 
struction last winter and spring have passed the examina- 
tions. Nine of them can sport the three stars on the bows of 
their boats, but the tenth can’t because she is Mrs. Ellen 
Shaw and the big brass of the U.S. Power Squadron haven't 
conceded that although women can be WAC’s, Waves, 
Spars, Naval Reservists, etc., they may have what it takes to 
be members of the Power Squadron. 


> Link Vaughan has got the 50’ brigantine he has been 
building for the last three years in the water, and hopes to 
get her rigged and under way next summer. She is the first 
square rigger built in Rhode Island since Hector was a pup, 
and when she gets her canvas spread, she'll be the first 
square rigger sailing in Narragansett Bay since the year the 
old Joseph Conrad and the Seven Seas started from New- 
port on what they called a race to Bermuda. She has been 
named Black Pearl. 


> It won't mean much to the present generation, but to a 
lot of old timers, it will. The old sloop Avenger, built by 
Herreshoff in 1907 for Robert W. (Bob) Emmons, has been 
broken up and burned to get rid of her. Avenger, together 
with two other Ms, Patsy and Shimna, were bought seven 
or eight years ago by John Silva, of Providence, who in- 
tended to use them in a packet line to the Cape Verde 
Islands, but war blocked the plan. For about five years, 
Avenger had been fast to a wharf in the Warren River, but 
last winter she sank. An attempt to haul her ‘out early in 
October failed when the sling around her parted. So the 
owner of the wharf said, “Break her up and burn her.” She 
made history when she was in her prime. 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson 


m> At the Annual General Meeting of the St. Lawrence Val- 
ley Y.R.A. the following were elected by acclamation: Hon. 
President, Ewan Winters; president, Gordon Findlay; first 
vice president, Alec Poe; second vice president, Andre Bou- 
chard; treasurer, Leslie Jowett, and secretary, Arthur Thom- 
son. Other appointments were Dick Stevenson, hon. auditor; 
Lynn Watters, regatta chairman; and Alex Shearwood, rules 
committee chairman. 


® The Hudson Y.C. is seriously considering a small one 
design class for the large junior membership and Commo- 
dore Kelly Mullan advises that the Moth Class is the boat 
most likely to be chosen. For a start, a group of senior mem- 
bers will build six. Originally the club considered financial 
assistance but it looks now as if the members themselves 
will carry the cost of the program. 

The Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. has ten Sabot prams now 
on order, presumably for junior sailors, and it seems a shame 
that H.Y.C. and R.St.L.Y.C. do not get together on their 
designs so that good interclub racing could develop. 


Pm At the Prize Giving of the Quebec Y.C., the following 
trophies were presented: The Hector Cimon Trophy for a 
team race between the commodore and the vice commo- 
dore, won by the latter, Paul Lechasseur. The Crescent 
Trophy won by Andre Bouchard sailing Visitor; The Ladies 
Trophy, won by Miss St. Arnault in Le Tempete; Commo- 
dore Bouchard won his own trophy in the QYC One Design 
series sailing Cyclone. That grand old man of Quebec sailing, 
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B O O k S Keep Your Christmas Merry the Year Around 





YACHTING IN NORTH AMERICA 
Edited by EUGENE V. CONNETT 


Data on eruising, racing, piloting, yacht clubs, harbors, weather, local types 
of yachts, facilities in ports, special seamanship and many other topics of 
interest are discussed in this encyclopedia of yachting written in nine parts 
by nine recognized experts. 


Part I—“THE ATLANTIC COAST” By William H. Taylor 
Part II—“‘THE GREAT LAKES” By Albert O. Snite 


Part I1I—“INLAND CANADIAN LAKES AND RIVERS” By Arthur H. 
jomson 


Part IV—“THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER SYSTEM” By Spencer A. Merrell 
Part V—“THE GULF OF MEXICO COAST” By J. M. Kinabrew, Jr. 
Part VI—‘SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WATERS” By Stewart Robertson 


Part VII—‘NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WATERS” By William A. 
aViolette 


Part VIII—“*THE OREGON COAST” By Les T. Ordeman 
Part eS ee SOUND AND VANCOUVER ISLAND” By Charles 
- Ogden 


736 pages of text—profusely illustrated—size 7x10, $15.00 


ISLANDS TO WINDWARD-— 
Cruising the Caribbees 
By CARLETON MITCHELL 


A cruise from Trinidad, through the Windward and Leeward Islands of 
the West Indies. Years of research have provided the knowledge and back- 
ground of this book; years of cruising the Caribbean provide the authority 
which marks it as a book to be used again and again, for reference and 
pleasure. 

There are detailed descriptions of noteworthy features of the islands with 
history, colorful anecdotes, accounts of unusual adventures placed upon the 
framework of the exciting cruise the Carib made throughout the West Indies. 
If you are contemplating a West Indies cruise, you will find ISLANDS TO 
WINDWARD helpful in planning your cruise; if you want a beautiful 
reference book on the area, ISLANDS TO WINDWARD is an exceptionally 
good answer to your wishes. 


306 pages of text, 93 pages of illustrations, many in color, size 8Y;x11, $12.50 





Special Half Price Christmas Offer 


With every order for $10.00 worth of books, YACHTING’S Book Department is pleased to be able to offer, for a limited time only, 


THE ART OF KNOTTING AND SPLICING 


By CYRUS L. DAY, $6.00 for Half-price, or $3.00. 


THE ART OF KNOTTING AND SPLICING is one of the most beautiful 
books on knots ever published. Nicely designed, there are 87 pages of 


splendid large photographs—a total of 581 pictures—with pertinent text 
on facing pages. 


The value of the book lies not only in the manner of presentation, but ia 
Mr. Day’s selection, grouping and comments on knots, bends and splices 
as well. Origins, comparative strengths and background of knots in use 
today are the primary concern of the book. 

229 pages, size 8x11. Sturdy blue cloth binding. 
Remember: This offer is good for a limited time only and is good only with 
orders for other titles amounting to $10.00 or more. 





AMERICAN SEA SONGS AND 
CHANTEYS 

From the Days of Iron Men and Wooden Ships 

Edited by FRANK SHAY 
Illustrated by EDWARD A. WILSON 

Rousing, lusty songs of the fo’c’s’le, chanteys 

that lightened the labor of the sailor, ballads of 

the briny deep have been faithfully collected by 

Frank Shay, authentic melodies have been caught 

and set down by Christopher Thomas and the 

collection has been beautifully illustrated with 

superb color and black and white wood blocks 

by Edward A. Wilson. 

Better order several copies of this one—we’ll 

wager once seen—twice delighted—a perfect gift 

for yourslf and your friends! $5.00 


THE MARITIME HISTORY 
OF MAINE 
Three Centuries of Shipbuilding and Seafaring 
By WILLIAM HUTCHINSON ROWE 

Written by a former Secretary of the Maine His- 
torical Society and based on a lifetime of research, 
this book recounts the colorful phases of the old- 
est seafaring community in the world. 
The whole span of Maine’s maritime history, from 
the construction of “the pretty pinnace Virginia’ 
at the mouth of the Kennebec in 1608 to the end 
of the era of wooden sailing ships is covered. 


Illustrated with many drawings, photographs and 


SAIL HO! 


By MORRIS ROSENFELD 


If you haven’t gotten your copy of this collection 
of “‘Rosey’s’’ finest photographs, we would like 
to remind you that the book is still in print and 
still available in both regular and deluxe editions. 
The regular edition is bound in blue cloth; the 
deluxe edition is bound in sail-cloth with title 
stamped in gold and personally autographed by 
Morris Rosenfeld. 86 full page, beautiful, action 
filled and thrilling photographs with Rosenfeld’s 
own story, introduction by H. L. Stone and cap- 
tions by W. H. Taylor. 





maps; Index and Bibliography. $6.00 


Regular edition—$5.00 Deluxe edition—$10.00 





ANTHOLOGIES 


Everyone likes a good sea yarn—and there are a good many to be found in 
the following collections: 

THE SEA CHEST. Edited by Critchell Rimington 

49 stories and articles are to be found in this anthology of nautical humor, 
adventure ‘and advice. $3.7 
WHITE SAILS SHAKING. Edited by Ira Henry Freeman 

24 selections, each with an introduction by the editor from the writings of 
such authors as London, Dibbern, Slocum, O’Brien, Gerbault, etc. $4.00 
A TREASURY OF SEA STORIES. Edited by Gordon Aymar 

With ten original ilustrations by Rockwell Kent. 33 selections from 27 dif- 
ferent books (Virgil to Michener) provide the contents of this a 


ROOM TO SWING A CAT. By Frederick J. Bell 

“Being some Tales of the Old Navy.” $3.00 
DOWN THE HATCH. Edited by Eric Devine 

Any tears in this one are guaranteed to come from laughing too hard. Illus- 
trated. $3.0 
THE PORTABLE CONRAD. Includes, unabridged, The Nigger of the 
Narcissus and Typhoon; three long tales; six short stories and a collection 
of miscellaneous writings. $2.00 
THEY TOOK TO THE SEA. By David Klein and Mary Louise Johnson 
A well organized book about small boat voyagers, where they went and why 
with long quotations from the writings of a of f small boat 
voyagers such as Slocum, Kauffman, O’Brien, Maury, Robinson and og 





REFERENCE 


Every person who is interested in books about the sea has a special niche 
in his book shelves for those books he uses again and again for reference 
and pleasure. If you are such a person, or if you know such a person, 
check that niche for these titles: 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN SAILING SHIPS. By H. I. Chapelle 
Model makers, historians, yachtsmen who are interested in the heritage of 
yachting will find this one of the most comprehensive and authoritative 
histories ever written. Profusely illustrated. Indexed. $10.00 
UFFA FOX’S SECOND BOOK. 

This one is divided into parts headed “Racing,” “Historical,” ‘Power 
Craft,’ “‘Cruising.”” Limited number of copies available. 

YACHT RACING: The Aerodynamics of Sails. By Manfred Curry 
The 1948 edition of Dr. Curry’s classic has new photographs and some new 
material. 
ILLUSTRATED MARITIME DICTIONARY. By René de Kerchove 

An encyclopedic dictionary of useful maritime terms and aabetie — 
with equivalents in French and German. 

GLOSSARY OF SEA TERMS. By Gershom Bradford mise 


TRADITIONS AND MEMORIES OF AMERICAN YACHTING. 
By W. P. Stephens 
AMERICAN SHIP MODELS AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. 
By V. R. Grimwood 
Contains accurate plans and drawings for construction 12 authentic scale 
models of American Sailing Vessels. 





Books are Gift Wrapped and a Gift Card is Enclosed upon Request 
Free catalog of nautical books available 


YACHTING 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN BUILDING 


CLASS BOATS and RIGS 
STAR and LIGHTNING 


Dome SS | 


The finest materials and engineering go into these boats and 
fittings. 


Send for prices and free estimates on your requirements. 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 


OLD SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 











WEST INDIES “CORSAIRS” 


Now building Bahama Sailing Ships. Bringing 
back the days of Clipper Bows, Dead Eyes and 
Lanyards. 


Sizes 28 ft. to 48 ft. Type of rig optional. Natural 
crook tropical hardwood frames, Monel fastened. 
Hand Sewn Sails. 


For literature and photographs write our mainland agent 


A. HESS sr rererssurc, rionipa 











OWENS DISTRIBUTORS 


27-33-42 Feet Priced from $2990.00 to $16950.00 
See this New Model on Display priced at only $2990.00 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





: — 
Ultra Modern Diesel Power. Available in 33 & 42 for Spring Delivery 
We Finance New Boats, Used Boats, and Repair 


FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 


Phone: Red Bank 6-3010 FAIR HAVEN, NEW JERSEY 











sTAINLESS RACE-LITE rittines 
at 


ao eN “THE FASTEST THING 

| ON SAILS!" 

OUR HALLIARD SHACKLE 

LIGHT, ONLY 34 OZ. 

POSITIVE LOCKING 

STRONG—STAINLESS 

INSTANT RELEASE 

(Just Squeeze Together and 

Flip the Lock) 

SEE YOU AT THE N. Y. 
FIG. RL-326 BOAT SHOW BOOTH 87 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE OF 
RACING SAILBOAT BLOCKS & FITTINGS 


KELLOGG MARINE, INC., Saugatuck, Conn. 

















YACHTING 


Fenelon Lavoie, won the Paul Lechasseur Trophy with his 
Cygne II and also carried off the Challenge Trophy. The 
Gale Trophy Class A was won by Andre Bouchard in Visitor 
and the B Class of this same race by L’Ouragan sailed by 
Camille Jalbert. The election of QYC Commodore Andre 
Bouchard to the Executive of the SLVYRA has been hailed 
in the member clubs as a most excellent choice and cer- 
tainly a man of his practical cruising and racing experience 


as well as successful club management will be an asset to 
the SLV. 


> Verdun S.C. prize winners are: Moth Trophy, George 
Hodgon; Rhodes Bantam Trophy, Bob Asprey; Dart Trophy, 
Jack Anderson; Open Class Trophy, Keith Collignan and 
the Free for All Trophy won by Frank Newcombe. 

VSC Commodore Gil Jenkins is hard at work building a 
Crosby-designed Osprey. This is a hard chine keel boat of 
a type not frequently seen in these waters. The overall length 
is 23’4” with a beam of 8’6”. She carries 283’ of sail in a 
modern well-proportioned sail plan. To build a boat at home 
is a big job but Gil is already well away with the frames 
sawn out and the boat laid out full scale. 


> Brockville Sailing Division is working hard to build six 
Y Class sloops for next summer and the ringleaders of the 
enterprise are Bert Craig and George Davidson. The SLV 
has been promoting this class at Brockville and elsewhere. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Two widely acclaimed favorites fell with resounding 
thuds in the 1.C.Y.R.A.’s two top regattas in October. The 
dethroning of Harvard’s Hilary Smart, Olympic champion 
and twice intercollegiate titlist, by Cornell’s Johnny Snedek- 
er in the I.C.Y.R.A. Star Championship and the defeat of 
Yale’s crack team by Coast Guard in the International Re- 
gatta for The Danmark Trophy again illustrates the high 
calibre of intercollegiate sailing competition. Both reversals 
came on the Thames River at New London, Conn., in 
events under the colors of the U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 

The finals of the Star Championship were sailed on Oct. 
16-17, when the six teams, which had qualified in elimina- 
tions, clashed with twice-victorious and seeded Harvard, 
whose defending skipper was Hilary Smart (as his co-skip- 
per, running-mate of 1947 and 1948, Owen Torrey, had 
graduated). When the championship was over, Cornell's 
John Snedeker had 46 points, followed by Robert Coulson, 
Yale, 42; John Clark, Coast Guard, 37; Hilary Smart, Har- 
vard, 86; Fred Blatt, M.I.T., 34; Richard McCarthy, Holy 
Cross, 30; and Francis Charles, Boston College, 19. 

When the teams assembled at New London, Oct. 9-10, 
Coast Guard, for the first time since 1943, emerged the 
winner of the trophy with 175 points to Yale’s 172 in the 
18-race competition. The other scores were Brown 157, 
M.LT. 155, Harvard 151%, Trinity 140, Cornell 132, Bos- 
ton University 121, Princeton 113%, McGill 111, Toronto 90, 
and Dartmouth 73. 

Coast Guard’s Larry White took high-point honors with 
a 97 as the Cadets achieved their first major win since the 
spring of 1946. Harvard’s Peter Putnam, outscoring Coulson 
91% to 91, topped the first division. 


> The Midwest Collegiate S. A. held two big regattas dur- 
ing October—the Denison Invitation Regatta on Buckeye 
Lake, O., Oct. 2-3, with Ohio State winning from Ohio U., 
and the Michigan State Invitation Regatta, Oct. 23-24, held 
on Whitmore Lake in the D-T Dinghies with Michigan 
winning by 12 points from Notre Dame. 

Another interesting regatta in the Mid-West was held 
Oct. 16-17, between Notre Dame and Northwestern at Bel- 
mont Harbor under the auspices of the Chicago Y.C. in Class 
D Dyer Dinghies. Strong winds prevailed both days. Notre 
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Dame, with James Crowe and Charles Burke as leading 
skippers, took the event by 110 to 106% points. 


> The I.C.Y.R.A. has elected Hofstra College of Hempstead, 
L. I., and the U. of Miami, Fla., to Associate Membership, 
bringing its rolls to 49 colleges. The election of Miami 
marked the first adherence of a Southern college to the or- 
ganized college sailing movement. 


® The Tufts Y.C. officially dedicated its new boathouse on 
Mystic Lakes at Medford, Mass., Oct. 17. The new boat- 
house, housing a fleet of 20 dinghies with repair facilities 
and floats, is a most welcome addition to I.C.Y.R.A. facili- 
ties in New England. 


> In the Coast Guard Quadrangular on the Thames, Oct. 3, 
despite the fact that Jack Clark and Larry White took the 
Star and International 14-Footer competitions for Coast 
Guard, and Dan Greenbaum and Johnny Lawson of M.I.T. 
topped the 12-foot racing, Yale, a close second in all classes, 
won the regatta with 112 points to Coast Guard’s 108, 
M.I.T.’s 97, and Harvard’s 83. 


m At the second Greater N.Y. Championship at King’s 
Point Oct. 16, in a 16-knot southerly, the Merchant Marine 
Academy rolled up 55 points to Cooper Union’s 41, Stevens’ 
37, Webb’s 33, and New York Maritime’s 31. 


® The Charles River Basin was the scene of two major 
events, the Oberg Trophy for the Greater Boston Champion- 


ship Oct. 12, and the Jack Wood Trophy Oct. 17. M.I.T. 
was the victor in both. 


> The first important regatta held at Tufts was the New 
England Associate Member Championship on Oct. 10, 
with Bowdoin winning for the first time with 47 points. 
Other scores were Amherst 40, Colby 39, and Middlebury 
and Wesleyan 35 each. 

Oct. 24, Tufts held the Eastern Massachusetts Hexagonal 
Regatta for the Franklin J. Lane Trophy, honoring the 
principal alumni contributor to the club’s new facilities. A 
northeaster was raging through New England, yet the skip- 
pers handled the Tufts dinghies without a mishap as Boston 
U. lifted the Lane Trophy from Tufts. The Terriers scored 
57 points, Boston College 51, Northeastern 45, Holy Cross 
41, Tufts 39, and Worcester Tech., 34. 


> A championship was taken by Williams on the Con- 















necticut at Wesleyan, Oct. 17, when the Williams team cap- | 


tured the I.C.Y.R.A. “Little Three” Championship in mod- 


erate southerly winds with 58 points to 51 each for Amherst 
and Wesleyan. 


> Among results of eliminations for the Middle Atlantic 
Assoc. Mem. Championships were: Oct. 3, Middlebury won 
a quadrangular on Lake Dunmore, Princeton took a similar 
event at New York Maritime, Northeastern prevailed in an- 


other at Tufts, and King’s Point won a triangular at home; | 


Oct. 10, George Washington ran away with a heptagonal on 
the Potomac; Oct. 12, Brown topped Rhode Island State, 
168-135, in the dual for the “Jeff” Davis Trophy; Oct. 17, 
Navy prevailed over Hobart in an Annapolis quadrangular, 
Cornell defeated Syracuse in a dual, and Boston U. took a 
quad. handily on the Charles; Oct. 24, Wesleyan won a 
triangular by two points from Middlebury in the Middletown 
Y.C.’s Penguins on the Connecticut, and Yale topped 
Bowdoin and Williams in a northeast gale at Milford Harbor. 
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FRAME IN PLACE 


Snugly fitted boat cover plus folding, compact frame. 
In handy shipping-storage carton. 
COMPLETE, READY-TO-USE SET for Stars, Lightnings, 
Comets, Snipes, Atlantics, Flatties, Mercurys, Interna- 
tional '110’s, Luders 16’s. Other types and sizes. 


Just place the hinged, folding frames, run wire ridge rope over them, 
fasten, bow and stern, bend on and tie down cover. 





FRAME - ERECTED 
Give type of boat 
when requesting 


FRAME APEA HOTLHED 
FOR WIRE RIDGE ROPE 
* 

quotation. 





OUTFIT COMES COMPLETE 
IN HANDY CARTON 
Get our prices on 
covers for any 
type sail or pow- 
er craft. Write 
now—in time! 


Goes Ou Iu 44 Villy 


LF. 





NORGE 
SAILMAKERS 
CORP. 
170-172 Second Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
U Cable Address: Norgesail 



































Fig. 564 SWIVEL VENT with con- 
trol handle and collar for thru- 
deck. 

Fig. 933 BRONZE CHOCKS for 
DANFORTH ANCHORS. 

Fig. 1039 NEW RUBBER STEP 
PLATES with NAME of VESSEL 

















| 1940 PITKIN AVENUE 





BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. | 





South Coast Racing Hardware 
...designed and manufac- 
tured by racing specialists... 
has time and again proved 
the finest money can buy. For 
virtually every type and size 


of racing craft. 


WRITE 
FOR INFORMATION 


, dl i 
a COMPANY 
NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





CABLE 
SOCOBO 











® 


FLORIDA’S NEWEST, FINEST MARINA 


ONLY THREE BLOCKS FROM BUSINESS CENTER 
146 SLIPS 


Close to the Intra-Coastal Waterway, the new West Palm Beach 

Marina was opened May 1, 1948. Restaurant and service building 

is scheduled for completion during 1948-49 season. 

Year ‘round dockage, 10 ft. of water at mean low tide, Catwalks 30 

to 45 ft., T-heads 204 ft., clearance 115 ft. between T-heads, access 

channel 200 ft. Water, lights, fuel, white gas and fire protection. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
CITY OF 


WEZT PALA BEACH 


FLORIDA’S ALL YEAR RESORT 














NAVY COMPASS | TAYLOR BAROMETER 





Compensated movement, 


4” card size, spirit type, double swing com- 5° brass 
pass brackets, detachable, easy for storing. 


case, $60.00" for night reading. 
Fraction of government cost. Reg. . 
Tax included. Complete. $19.75 Now $19.75 


MANHATTAN MARINE -AND fucctaic 


COMPANY, INC. 
116Y CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y 

















Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 


Sailmakers 
City Island Rew Pork 
Tel. City Island 8-1012 
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SAILING TORONTO 
By Alan Wood 


> National Y.C., Toronto, is bidding for the 1949 L.Y.R.A. 
regatta (next July) backed by the other Toronto clubs. 
Harry Howard, NYC’s new commodore, is also mastermind- 
ing a Club-sponsored Lightning fleet to bolster the sailing 
section. The Club is providing tools, materials, and a heated 
workshop, the future owners doing the work. These must 
be N.Y.C. members or must join, repaying the club on a 
monthly basis—total cost is hopefully set at approximately 
$525. Finished boats will be drawn for by the builders and 
must be sailed in the club for three years, competing in at 
least 50 per cent of all races. Half a dozen converts to this 
fastest-growing one design had been lined up by early 
November. There should be over 20 Lightnings in Toronto 
next summer, with Arn. Gorman, last year’s Secretary-Treas- 
urer, the 1949 Fleet Captain on the strength of winning this 
year’s championship—a local rule. 


® More seasonable boat building is going forward under 
the sparking of Royal Canadian Y.C’s Olympic Star Class 
contender, Bill Gooderham, in Bill’s garage. Chairman of 
the RCYC Sailing Committee and expert in everything from 
dinghies to Eight Meters, Bill also winter weekends under 
sail at Hamilton Bay, where Canada’s largest iceboat fra- 
ternity—95 per cent Torontonians—operate out of Royal 
Hamilton Y.C. in one of the world’s best iceboat locations. 
The Elmer Millenbach-designed Renegade has caught on 
both here and in Youngstown, N.Y. (who also race at Hamil- 
ton), and plans are to launch eight from Toronto by the 
end of the year and one or two from YYC. Shortages of wood 
and canvas are presently proving major obstacles. 


> Bill Gooderham also initiated a community-spirited en- 
terprise at the Royal Canadian Y.C. Needing a new spar 
loft for the increased Star and other classes, Bill pushed 
through a plan for having the members who would store 


their masts do the construction (the club supplying the 
_ material), thereby saving probably $500. So far the 50’ x 14’ 


x 10’ shed is still standing. 

The next plan is to connect this growing, but semi-ma- 
rooned colony on the “South Shore” by a bridge to the main 
island. This is becoming increasingly important every year 
as permanent ways go up and more boats and equipment 
are stored on the “Junior Club Island.” It’s a long walk 
around and towing dinks are always on the other side of the 
lagoon when wanted. 


| > The Shellbacks Club, that luncheon club that functions 


only in the off-sail season and whose membership require- 
ment is simply a love for sailing, commenced its eighteenth 
year of weekly meetings on Nov. 4 with the usual round of 
sea chanteys led by Bill Hearst. Paul McLaughlin, Royal 
Canadian Y.C. dinghy champion for 1948, who placed fifth 
at Torbay in Fireflies to give Canada her only sailing point, 
described the yachting Olympics in a 20-minute talk. 

Shellbacks’ Chairman, Doug. Armour, one of the “Com- 
modores” (at present the only membership rating) of the 
Oakville Yacht Squadron at Suburban Oakville, states that 
while their group had 55 races, three home-and-home inter- 
club meets, and several heats at the Canadian National 
Exhibition at Toronto, and were therefore probably the 
most active local class (8-foot Sabot prams only), the 20 
Commodores intend to build a Clubhouse on rented land. 
They had previously been pulling their craft up on the 
shore at any handy water-side garden. Their principal beef 
at present is that most people mistake their strictly-sail 
re for the Oakville Club, which is not a yacht 
club. 


> The Toronto Power Squadron started its third year of 
instruction on Nov. 1. Continuing in office are Tommy 
Fendley, National Y.C., commander, and Bill Thompson, 
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Royal Canadian Y.C., secretary-treasurer. Courses, based on 
U.S. curriculum, will be Junior Piloting, and Advanced 
Piloting and Seamanship. There are now 33 JPs and 7 APs 
in Toronto. 


> An example of the growing realization of the need for a 
better understanding of navigation and seamanship by lake 
sailors is the news that Cliff Lunt, Past Commodore of Royal 
Hamilton Y.C., is organizing a Power Squadron branch in 
Hamilton. 

Annual Meeting of the Canadian Power Squadron was 
held in Hotel London, London, Ont., on Nov. 20. 


ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By Reginald H. Pegrum 


& Dinghy racing under the guidance of Lewis E. Howard, 
Jr., of the Buffalo Y.C. extends the racing season on the 
Frontier deep into the fall. This year, owners of the dinghies 
at B.Y.C. generously loaned their boats as usual for three- 
boat team racing between Sandy Beach Y.C., Niagara 
S.C., Buffalo C.C., and B.Y.C. Oct. 16-17 saw the beginning 
of the Golden Goboon Series. At the end of the two days’ 
racing, a three-way tie existed, each team had been beaten 
twice by another club. On Oct. 23, B.C.C. lost two races in 
succession to B.Y.C. by decisive margins. N.S.C. likewise 
disposed of S.B.Y.C. On Oct. 24, in good racing weather, 
B.Y.C. won the Golden Goboon by defeating S.B.Y.C. three 
to two in a five race series. 


b> Edward Germain Jr., of B.Y.C., has bought a new Rich- 


ardson 25’ sport cruiser. The name seems appropriate, Last 
Buck. 


& Thermis Twice won the post season series at the B.C.C. 
In none of the four races sailed was her regular crew, except 
Karl Smither, aboard. Maybe it’s the boat and not the 
crew! Jack Sharp in Stormalong was second and Adam Eby 
in Ginger third. 


P Clarence Coleman of B.C.C. has sold his Lightning Sail- 


on (No. 246). He expects to receive delivery of a new Say- 
brook before next year. 


> Five boats competed for the Montgomery Trophy for the 
cruising class at Y.Y.C. last August. La Salle, Russell Moore, 
was the winner on corrected time, with Setay, Walter Yates, 
second. Xanadu, Will Canon, turned in the best time, but 
was disqualified on a protest. 

Four races were held as usual in the Rowland Cup Series; 
all of them on the club course at Youngstown. In the total 
point score, Setay was first with 30. Bangalore, Bud Doyle, 
ended in a tie with La Salle, but took second as a result of 
having beaten La Salle in three of the four races. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> John Robertson and Dick Townsend returned to Royal 
Hamilton Y.C. from the Olympics the middle of September 
after a barnstorming trip all over England, in a 14’ Dinghy, 


and made their presence felt in the remaining races at the 
club. 


® Sodus Bay Y.C. wound up the season with a combination 
award dinner and election of officers. Lee Short, skipper of 
the Snipe Protest II, won permanent possession of the Hay- 
den Trophy. This cup, in competition since 1940, was re- 
tired by the first skipper to win it two successive years. Also 
in the Snipe Class was the Rose Williams beay wd awarded 
to Don Lauer who also took the Dryer Cup for top junior 
skipper. The Junior Snipe Championship Cup went to Lynn 
Dubois. In the Advanced Trainer Class, C. K. Bloomer took 








T’S goodbye to cold, dampness 
and mildew once you’ve in- 
stalled a Fluid Heat “‘Dual Fuel”’ 
Marine Heater. You’ll have com- 
fortable, cheery cabins whatever 


the weather, plus a longer cruis- 
ing season. At the flick of a fin- 
ger, this odorless, completely 
self-contained heater shoots 
warm air through flexible duct 
work to every cabin and com- 
partment. Yet it’s no larger than 
a portable radio! See your local 
dealer. If he hasn’t Fluid Heat 
Marine Heaters in stock, have 
him write to: FLUID HEAT 
MARINE DIVISION, Anchor 
Post Products, Inc., 6912 East- 
ern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Modern teat foe Modern, Boat 


uid heat: 


EXCLUSIVE Vapor 
Entraining Combus- 
tion Process utilizes 
pre-heated air for maxi- 
mum heating efficiency. 
Operates Leggy agen 
ly of engine. The only 
marine heater that 
burns kerosene. Will 
also burn gasoline in- 
terchangeably, without 
modification. Gives up 
to 15,000 B.T.U. on 
only a fraction of a 
gallon per hour. Avail- 
able in 6, 12, 32 volts, 
D. C. Approved by 
Marine Underwriters. 
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SEA SKYE 


BY EGG HARBOR 





SEE THE JERSEY SEA SKIFF 


You’ll be glad to know that you can see this unique 28’ Sport Sea Skiff at the 
docks of several representatives: 
EDWIN B. ATHEARN, WOODS HOLE, MASS. 
BUCKY COMSTOCK, WEST POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 
WILLIAM G. HOBBS, WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
NICKERSON’S BOAT YARD, EAST MORICHES, L. I. 
JOHN TRUMPY & SON, ANNAPOLIS, MD. 

See her soon, and in the meantime, write for new descriptive folder. 


EGG HARBOR BOAT CO. Egg Harbor City, N. J. 
oe 











This modern centribution to mat- 
tress and cushion comfort is resil- 
ient but hard wearing, mold resis- 
tant and clean. KOROSEAL, as a 
covering, makes the perfect mate 
for our AIRFOAM rubber. 


Our other furnishings include cur- 


tains, pillows, carpeting, settees, 
deck furniture, etc. 


COMPANY 
Since 1845 


57 ROSE 


, ING. 


ST. 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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A FAMILY BOAT FOR A MODEST PRICE 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


I31 STATE STREET BOSTON + TEL.CADITOL 7-9480 


607 FIFTH AVENUE NEWYORK * TEL. PLAZA 5-6965 






















THROUGH 106 YEARS 


Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
personal property 
insurance. 
Non.assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Sold through agents 
and brokers. 





TL 


Mital INSURANCE Gonpany 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET * NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit + Houston 
Los Angeles - Newark 


+ New Haven - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
Syracuse - San Francisco | 
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the Chittenden Memorial and the Newton Cups. Lloyd Lud- 
wig won the Championship Cup in the Robin Class and 
Warren DeLand the Paton Trophy. Bill Croucher won the 
Lightning Championship Cup and Lawrence Morley the 
Labor Day Series Cup in the same class. 

The following officers for 1949 were elected: Commodore, 
Kenneth Collier; vice commodore, Terry Patten; rear com- 
modore, Dick Chittenden; and secretary-treasurer, E. E. 
Marsh. 


> Herb Jenkins, of National Y.C., has owned a dinghy and 
raced for more years than he’d probably like for us to tell 
you. This year his new English Ratsey canvas, his lon 
experience, plus the able crewing of his son Alf all added 
up to Havoc winning the Lorne Ardiel Trophy and the club 
championship for 14’ Dinghies. Bob Kerr and Bill Edwards 
were second and third in the championship series. . . . The 
Twilight Midweek series of 13 races ended with Babe Bav- 
ington and George Aggett tied for top place with 82 points. 
The annual Dingwall Trophy nine-mile race around the 
island was won by Bob Kerr. 


> The annual Cups ’N Flags dinner was held at Rochester 
Y.C. Oct. 16. Surprise event of the evening was the new 
Clifton H. Baker Memorial Trophy presented by a group 
of Cliff's friends. Knowing Cliff's deep interest in promoting 
the sport of sailing among younger lads, the trophy is desig- 


| nated to go to the skipper under 25 who shows the most 


improvement in sailing ability, seamanship and sportsman- 
ship. This year’s winner was Bernie Wahl, skipper of the 
dinghy Cobra. Bernie also won the Field Trophy for Club 
Championship in the Dinghy Class. Another dinghy sailor 
to cop a coveted award was Jerry Castle, skipper of Stork 
Too, who won the Madge Cup, annually awarded for the 
most outstanding all around record. Herb Wahl, Bernie’s 
father, won the Wright Trophy for the best all-season record 
in the cruising division. The Skipper Christy Trophy was not 
presented until a week later when they finally managed to 
get the last race of the season finished and the decision went 
to John Castle, skipper of Fo’Castle II. In the Lightning 
Class Maury Huggins took both the McOwen and Flag 
Officers Trophies. Jack Dengler and Marsh Tobin pretty 
equally divided honors in the Star Class, Jack winning the 
Gannett and McOwen Cups and Marsh the R.Y.C. and 
Nevin Cups. 

Officers of the Rochester Y.C. for 1949 are: Commodore, 
James G. Dale; vice commodore, F. Ritter Shumway; rear 
commodore, L. S. Bartlett; secretary, J. A. MeConnell. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


How About a Speed Limit? 


Editor, YACHTING: 


> I was interested in your article in the August number rela- 
tive to the speed nuisance in harbors. I have been a harbor 
master for many years. Some years ago we put through the 
Massachusetts legislature a law limiting speed in Hingham 
Harbor to seven m.p.h., violation subject to a fine of $25. 
Hingham Yacht Club is situated at the entrance to the harbor 
and we have a big sign there reading: “Speed limit 7 miles an 
hour.” This has had a very desirable effect, and almost every 
motorboat—speed boats included—takes notice and slows 
down. I have had occasion to pick up a few fresh out-board- 
ers, but once warned about the fine, they have behaved them- 
selves and we have had very little trouble. There is certainly 
no excuse for excessive speed in harbors, and this is one way 
it can be handled. 

I am passing this information along for what it is worth, 
and maybe you can promote the idea through your columns 
so that eventually something may be accomplished for 
greater comfort in a lot of other harbors. 


GrEorGE W. CANTERBURY 
Hingham, Mass. 
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The Book Department of 


Yachting 


is pleased to announce the first two of an 
. important series of 


PRINTS 


depicting the heritage of yachting. 





**CLEOPATRA’S BARGE”? 





from a water color 
by 
John O’Hara 
Cosgrave, II 
Print size— 
15”x10%” 
Mat size—20”’x16” 


THE 


from a water color 
by 
John O’Hara 
Cosgrave, Il 
Print size— 
147%%”x11” 
Mat size—20”x16” 





These superb color prints have been reproduced by original 
color lithographic process by Albert Carman, print maker 
for the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. 


Both prints have been approved by staff members of marine 
museums and the staff of Yachting as faithful, authentic 
reproductions. 


Both prints are matted, ready for framing, with fine “Old 
Style” black paper mats. Legend for each print which can 
be affixed to the back of the frame is also included. 

The mat size is a standard frame size; no delays should be 
encountered in having your prints framed. 


You will find them 
¥“ Right for Home 
¥ Right for the Yacht Club 
“ Right for Your Office 
“ Right for Prizes and as Trophies 


Price, per print—$5.00 


Prints are sent post-paid anywhere in the United States. 
Add 75 cents for postage and handling elsewhere. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT — YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Send the items checked below to: 


O “CLEOPATRA’S BARGE” @ $5.00 
() THE “AMERICA” @ $5.00 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $........ 
Send C.O.D....... (Add 2% for sales tax if you live in N.Y.C.) 


| 
| 
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B Practical Gifts-SpeciallyPriced 


V/A anglais U/7777 7 = ae 





MAHOGANY 
BOARDING 
LADDER 


A well-built - 

attractive ne e 
bber § 

eich iro bog 
holds 

Nene ulded measures 

§’242°- 


jish- 
This Fire Extingulsh: 


4 Ib. Reg. $32.10 


SPECIAL $16.50 


15 Ib., same as above, 


SPECIAL $ 


$35.50 
$40.50 


Bronze Hardware 


Chrome Hardware 





bes 


— AROMETER 
DANFORTH ANCHOR MARINE BABS. 
M ae 


New Gov't Surplus : 
; from 30 to 
Holding Poe weight. Easy 


times 
oy handle. No stocks oF 


showing. Will not 
foul. 
weight 30 Ibs. 


Reg. Price $21.00 YPE. Best qual- 


compensated for 
beautiful acces- 
oat or den oF 


i ) HEELT 
Special enews 
$11 50 temperature. A 


sory to your b 


office. 
Va ME 
i ee 





All prices F.0.B. our promises 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Remittance 


ATLAS BOAT SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


105-107 CHAMBERS STREET (Cor. Church St.) NEW YORK 7 











LEARN CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 


Complete Course of Instruction and valuable 
accessories given FREE with regular $200.00 


Sextant. 
All for only $1 7.50 
A ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME VALUE 


Learn navigation from same course as used by the Gov't. to train our 
birdmen. Take readings from the sun or other heavenly bodies from your porch 
or back yard to determine your position within a few feet on land; within a 
mile when on a ship at sea. 


GENUINE LINK PRECISION SEXTANT 


This famous (war surplus) Sextant originally cost $200.00. You can buy it 
now for only $17.50 and with it we will give you the instruction course on 
Celestial Navigation, also complete Sextant instructions, and if you ask for 
them, an 18 inch wood navigation scale and an 18 inch wood navigation dividers. 
These will not be sent unless you request them. Sextant is fitted with night 
lighting attachment, easy reading vernier scale and good indicating bubbles. 
Slightly used but guaranteed perfect. Carrying case included. Shipping weight, 
12 lbs. Send check or money-order. Only $17.50. 


AERO PARTS SUPPLY, Dept. Y 11 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT HOUSTON 12, TEXAS 
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@ That the polls of public opinion can be wrong we 
now know but the wealth of owners 
lio ZX M oth Zeolite Melee Mil mol ciclo loltcillomre)| 
Plycraft in the field of moulded boats and canoes 


For further proof see their sensational new line of 
Runabouts, Outboards, Dinghies and Canoes at the 
National Motor Boat Show, Grand Céntral Palace, 
New: York, January 7-15 


And look to Plycraft for leadership! 


PLYCRAFT CORPORATION LIMITED 


Successors to Canada Ply Craft Corporation 


158 Hollis Street, HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
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A FAMOUS BOAT FOR YOU! 


Whether saving lives on the Seven Seas for American, English, 
and Russian Navies in the war, or now sailing where you will, 
this patented, famous 9 foot Dyer Dhow is the toughest, fastest, 
ablest, biggest ship of her size afloat. 


She'll row—tow—outboard—sail—and ride like a breeze on top 
of your car. 


With this 9 foot Dyer Dhow any lake, bay, or river is yours to 
enjoy! 


May we send full free particulars? 





THE ANCHORAGE 


WARREN RHODE ISLAND 


Birthplace of thousands of Dyer Dinks and Dyer Dhows 
7'9 to 26’—Sail, row, power and Auxiliary models 


from the Fan Mail of a Champion! 


“My boat is in the water con- 
tinuously and 1,000 SPAR has 
stood up excellently.” ‘1,000 
SPAR gives a fine, smooth, 
lustre finish.” “1,000 SPAR is 
so easy to apply.” “I have 
used many types of varnishes 
on boats but none can come 
up to this 1,000 SPAR varnish. 
I think you have a marvelous 
product.” “No sign of check- 
ing or flaking under extreme 
salt and sun atmosphere.” 








Above are just a few of the orchids 
we have been receiving to confirm our 
laboratory and service tests of 1,000 
SPAR, “The CHAMPION of Var- 
nishes !” 


Why not test this longer-lasting var- 
nish on your boat in winter storage or 
Florida sunshine? Also on_ station 
wagon, trailer, skis, and other exposed 
surfaces requiring extra protection. At 
your boat yard or store. 






ce 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Manufacturers of Fine Finishes Since 1870 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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CHARTING MY LIFE, by Henry Howard (The Merrymount 
Press, Boston, Mass. $5.00). In late years Henry Howard is, 
perhaps, best known to the present generation of yachtsmen 
through his two books on his 52-foot auxiliary ketch Alice, 
which he developed, had built and in which he has cruised 
extensively, both in American and foreign waters. But Alice 
was only the last of a lengthy line of boats owned and sailed 
by Mr. Howard, and her advent the culmination of a long 
and active yachting career that began back in the middle 
80s of the last century. To the older generation he is re- 
membered as an active and well-known figure in the sport, 
particularly around Marblehead and Newport. He has set 
down the story of his life in Charting My Life. For the 
sailor there is much in it of interest, covering some 60 years 
of yachting. 

Starting with an 18-foot catboat when he was 15 years 
of age, and which he sailed around Cape Cod to Narragan- 
sett Bay to save the expense of the overland haul, he quick- 
ly graduated to larger yachts with more comfortable accom- 
modations, in which his love of cruising could be gratified. In 
1893, when offshore cruising in small boats was rare, he 
sailed his 30-foot cutter Elf to Halifax and return, and in her 
made many other long coastwise cruises. One of Mr. How- 
ard’s notable achievements, while chairman of the race com- 
mittee of the Eastern Yacht Club, was the promotion, and 
successful carrying through, of a series of team races between 
German and American yachtsmen from 1907 to 1911, at 
Kiel and off Marblehead. To accomplish this many difficul- 
ties had to be surmounted. These races were sailed in a 
special class (called the Sonder Class), a German type which 
resulted in a considerable number being built in this country. 
International races in the class also were sailed between 
Spanish and American yachtsmen. In the First World War 
Mr. Howard played an active part in the Recruiting Services 
of the U. S. Shipping Board. 

As this is a biography, the book deals with both the per- 
sonal and business life of the author (he was a chemist by 
profession) and is not confined to his yachting activity; 
but there is enough of the yachting story to make the book 
interesting to any sailor, especially to those who know Mr. 
Howard personally or through his books on the Alice. 

mm. 1. &. 


YACHTING IN NORTH AMERICA, edited by Eugene V. Con- 
nett (D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, $15.00). Monumen- 
tal, that adjective so overused in describing large and com- 
plete books, was never more appropriate than it is in 
connection with Yachting in North America. But in this case 
we use the term with the enthusiasm which a tremendous 
job well done deserves. It is monumental in its scope, its 
accuracy, its practical value and its length but not, as is too 
often the case of books of this scope, in its ability to bore 
the reader. 

The title describes the subject accurately and without 
exaggeration. In the 736 pages of text and 78 of pictures 
the reader gains an incredibly complete and vivid picture of 
yachting on this continent. It is a job which no one man 
could possibly have done with any degree of authority and, 
consequently, not one but nine authors have contributed, 
each one an active yachtsman and each writing about the 
waters he really knows. William H. Taylor writes about the 
Atlantic Coast from Cape Breton Island to the Bahamas; 
Albert O. Snite covers the Great Lakes; Arthur H. Thomson 
the Inland Canadian Lakes and Rivers; Spencer A. Merrell 
deals with the Mississippi River System; J. M. Kinabrew, 
Jr., describes the Gulf of Mexico Coast; Stewart Robertson 
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concerns himself with Southern California Waters; William 
A. LaViolette writes on Northern California Waters; Les T. 
Ardeman covers the Oregon Coast and Charles D. Ogden 
writes about Puget Sound and Vancouver Island. 

The scope of the book is extraordinary. It serves as a 
yachtsman’s pilot and first mate for waters he intends to 
cruise and as a veritable encyclopedia of knowledge for 
those interested in hearing how the other half (or in this 
case the other eight-ninths) lives, afloat and along shore. 
Despite the ground it covers, and the wealth of information 
it contains, it winds up by. being good reading. We could go 
on and on describing this book but would still only scratch 
the surface. Instead, beg, borrow or steal $15.00 and see 
for yourself. You won't be sorry. R. N. B., Jr. 


THE STORY OF THE SHIP by Charles E. Gibson (Henry 
Schuman, New York, $4.00). Here is a valiant attempt to 
tell in some 250 pages the complicated history of shipping. 
This means considerable compression and over-simplifica- 
tion of a vast subject, especially since the author covers not 
only what the development of the ship herself may have 
been but also an account of what was going on ashore. 

The early part of the history necessarily is largely sur- 
mise for there are few intelligible accounts of maritime mat- 
ters extant and fewer pictures, either drawings or mosaics. 
Even when one reaches historic times the going is difficult 
when one tries to interpret a medal, coin, or medieval seal. 
What idea could one get from the surface of a thousand- 
year-old coin of the Missouri or the Queen Elizabeth, or 
even of a yacht distorted to fit the space and over-simplified? 
The advice of Gregory Robinson: “Jettison the artists” is 

ood. 
’ The author is described on the jacket as “a man who has 
known the sea and ships intimately, as a lieutenant in the 
British Navy . . . a man boasting no string of university 
degrees or professional posts—just an insatiable desire to 
understand the who and when and where and how and why 
of every type of water craft.” 

I wish it had been better edited, and by an American, 
who would not have placed Natchez in Tennessee or had 
Mobile “gathering all the iron in Texas” to build the ram 
Tennessee. There is some confusion in definitions, also, the 
frigate of 1812 being defined as having had all her guns 
on a single deck. Certain American proper names are incor- 
rectly given and the old libel of “soft wood ships” is re- 
peated. 

But these are really minor defects and Mr. Gibson has 
produced a readable book, written in popular style, which 
should give the landsman some idea of the antiquity of 
shipping and the immense complexity of the subject. 

C. H. H. 


ISABEL AND THE SEA by George Millar (Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., New York, $3.50). The author and his wife buy and 
outfit a 49’ ketch and make her their home during a seven- 
month cruise from England, through the canals and rivers 
ef France, down the coast of Italy and across to Greece. A 
vivid account of their vicissitudes in sailing a yacht of this 
size with a running commentary of places and life ashore 
by a keen observer who can make the reader see too. E. F. 


SALT WATER FISHING TACKLE by Harlan Major (Funk & 
Wagnalls, $6.00). The revised edition brings you up to date 
on tackle, methods, fishing boats and equipment, all pre- 
sented with an eye on the club regulations. The new photo- 
graphs and drawings add a lot too. 
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Plan NOW for Next Season 


— IT TAKES TIME TO BUILD SUCH BEAUTIES — 
but we can build a limited number of boats of true 
GREBE quality. Custom built throughout, these are 
truly splendid yachts—designed for your pride and 
pleasure. Various models, 40 to 100 feet. We will 


gladly work with you on plans, estimates, details. 


Let us know your requirements. 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., Inc. 


3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 











CUSTOM BUILT YACHTS — SAIL OR POWER 


Build your new boat in Canada and save. Lower labor and 
lumber costs more than offset the small duty. Machinery and 
fittings can be shipped to Canada duty free, installed in boat 
and come back to U. S. duty free. For information, estimates, 
etc., write 


GLENN E. 


Naval Architect 


FURNESS 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


Builders —KEATING & SONS, LTD. 
ISLAND & ST. PATRICK STS., MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CAN. 




















SPLICING VISE for Yachtsmen, Riggers 


Save time, make cleaner, 
neater splices in wire rope 
with the new Fellows and 
Stewart splicing vise. Takes 
Ye" to Yo" diameters, Com- 
pletely adjustable, swivel 
action, fits in any stationary 
vise. $22.50 


DEALER INQUIRIES 
INVITED 














FELLOWS and STEWART inc. 


Phone TErminal 2-7264 


Terminal Island, Calif. - 
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Oxford ‘400’ 


1948 RACING RECORD ON THE 








CHESAPEAKE 

Ist Class C Rhode River 
Race 

2nd Class C Love Point 

My ee C Annapolis The surplus LCVP before her face lifting 
Sailing Club ; 

Ist in Fleet Annapolis 
Sailing Club 

S-a loge CONVERTING AN LCVP 
Regatta 


2nd in Fleet Oxford Wipedeteigns JOHNSON, a wartime shipyard chief en- 


Regatta i 
a Se gineer, has proved that surplus Army LCVPs can be 









R converted to sleek, comfortable, safe, seagoing cruisers. Al- 
egatta : 5 : 
2nd in Fleet Corsica Riv- though Mr. Johnson, with his background of engineering 
er Regatta and naval architecture, has done a magnificent job of face- 
Ist aay C Naval Acad- lifting on these three LCVPs, Yacutinc readers with con- 
1 st Cl . oy ard Retiiies version ideas should look further into the problems involved. 
Race In the conversion of the LCVPs Johnson employed from 
3d in Fleet Cedar Point two to six men and spent more than 2500 man hours of 
we Race labor on each craft in addition to the engineering and 
2nd Class C Maryland Y.C. Regatta drafting done by himself. His work was done at a recog- 
2nd in Fleet Maryland Y.C. Regatta nized shipyard where every tool needed and plenty of 
+4 nea +: “ ng hone: te i competent help were available. By working on three of the 
i be ; i 
Ist, 2nd and 3d in Class C Gibson Island Oxford Race craft at a time he was able to save a tidy sum through bulk 
Ist, 2nd and 3d in Fleet Gibson Island Oxford Race purchasing, and labor Savings. 
Ist Class C 2nd in Fleet Chesapeake Bay High Point 
Trophy 


Standardized Boats — Repairs — Custom Construction 


The Oxford Boatyard Co. 
Oxford, Maryland 














Anchors Aweigh 


with-an IDEAL 
Electric Windlass 


hr CH 


The ramp and a portion of the keel is replaced with a conventional 
bow, adding some six feet to her original length 





ed 


The 36’ boats were 34%’ at waterline, and required an 
additional bow structure of seven and a half feet, making 
the finished craft 42’ overall. 

_ With every facility at his service, it took over five months 
to complete the first craft, and expenses of over $10,000 
per boat were incurred. The expenditures for each craft 


IDE at WINDLASS CO ATTLEBORO, MASS covered minor engine repairs to the 225 hp. diesel, changes 


in structure on the shaft and rudder, and a new interior. 
Falmer Scot € Co, lie: 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















WEASEL* 
Popular 114” Cat 
*” 
wooo-ressY Capable of 18 m.p.h., the finished cruiser still retains her 225 hp. 
diesel motor. Cruising speed is 12 m.p.h. 
HURRICANE 
Smart 19’ Centerboard SI ‘ ‘ 
sa — perenne A The latter includes a stainless steel galley with a power 
Stundard 19 Keel Sloop driven, diesel oil burning range, new dining tables, bunks, 











mattresses and blankets. A new steering mechanism, wheel, 
d compass were installed. Linoleums, davenports, and 

PLETE REPAIR FA elgg 5 ag 
COM FACILITIES - chairs were installed before the craft were put up for sale. 
KEN SORRELLS 
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Yachtsmen now splice their own wire rope 
—have fun—and save money—with this 
new, simple splicing kit. The Yachtsman’s 












Aeriai Products, Inc........ 90 Larsen, FS Aer eee 124 
Aeromarine Instrument _ 113 Long & Assoc. Dair N 28 


‘Aero Parts Supply.........+-- 133. Luders Marine Construction 
_— Engine, & Machine Cc 


ed 
eee ee ee ee) 






















































































Alden, John G.. spy ceeass** 14, 132 Splicing Kit contains: (1) chrome-plated 
uminum Co. of America ise; - i ikes; 
3rd Cover Macmillan Co............... vise; (2) Two chrome plated Marlin spikes; 
American Brass: Co.. 5. oo Manhattan Marine & Electric (3) chrome-plated wire cutters; (4) 28-page 
mor r r 3 BRC ake : Y 
pene alge: oe pve Boro g 131 neottns ‘exchange. 21222222222 137 illustrated manual; (5) mahogany seaman’s 
Anchorage. Ane, i The. - ant 20 134 ee issn Go. The... veeeeeee 7 » chest; (6) silver inscription plaque. 
Atlas Boat Supply Co....... Maxim Silencer Co.. -100, 101 ’ or 
Attwood Brass. Works. DAs wiecye ae Fy bo hy — see yt seaee av Send for descriptive folder. 
cMichael Co., Howard. : 
. Meneely & Co., Henry T.... .21, 22 Sent anywhere in U. S. A. 
Baay, Ine., HIOMTY. . 0c cece wat Meremererens Ixy Di Dock Gs = 108 $25.00 post paid 
Beetle Boat Co., oo aa ages pe Re eee 115 
SE ete ae ES aa PAGING Wink: ROPE CO. 
Ewe, Donat B A. “Wr ne ea 38 Molded Products............. 98 1842 East 15th Street 
Bluenose Yacht Building. Ltd.. 116 i 
Ranke oe 26,113, 127, 133 Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
Bowes, Thomas D..........- . 2 National Motor Boat Show.. 85 
Burger Bost CO... vec cows 122 WRENNER TURTIIB. vo a.5 sc einc secu 112 1 ieee 
Norge Sailmakers Corp........ 129 
Gites... .:.. 28 CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 
Camden Shipbuilding, Inc..... 123 Onan & Sons, D. W......... 124 
Cae ee a aie: 222. 11g Oxford Boatyard Goi. 2 0... 136 
arlisle nch Co Bes eS 
Champion Spark Plug Co...... 77 ; BRA ND " NEW 
Chicago Tribune............. 88 
Chris-Craft Corp........... ¥s 89 
Chubb & Son.. 79 Patm Beach Shores, Inc...... . 122 Navy Surplus 
Churchward & Co., Inc........ 103 | Pacific Wire Rope............ 137 
Hae my Pr COED: «ce 21 ee ag Sar thy 2 ee 
ondon Co., M.L.........++. > agon Gear Wor N Oo 4 } | 
Consolidated § moieties — Marine Lamp ‘& ‘Hard- ~- 3i Cc L RS 
orp. wisn euhe coe $i ee > do WME Stans 6.0.5.0. 0 4:5 9 1 
Correct C SN as pold &O oe cece ‘ . H 
Guar. Cratt... noeeees “* . “+ 98 Petzold & Co. Charles * a. 7x50 Zeiss with Coated Lens and 
Philadelphia Yacht ‘& Ai raft 
ae. rera 24. : Leather Case 
Plummer, Lta.. + rg ] 
imines MM... 5.05. os00; Plycraft. Corp., Lid. 133 Our Regular Price $198.50 
Dania Beach Yacht Basin & Post & Son, Franklin Co.. 23, 25, 27 ur Regurer rrice ° 
Docks *. 
Davis & Son, Ni. M. SPECIAL FOR CHRISTMAS $99.50 
Deering, A. M.....-- . 28 
Detroit Diesel Engine ‘Division Radiomarine Corp. of America. 10 (CHECK WITH ORDER) Plus 20% Tax 
nd Cover watsey & Lapthorn........... ‘ 
Devereux, Henry M....... 8 Ray ene. ae scigeieie 4s eed” |: 
. £2 ae 
aa awit Hepat Co 1 MARINE EXCHANGE 
Dobson, B. T.. 26 i seevre 
Dobson: Bait yansian Gos, 28 Rjsuseigom Boat Oo... <1... 5 845 BISCAYNE BLVD. MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Douglass & McLeod, Inc...... 126 Homaticcs ‘intone “ig ae Eo : 
Duplan Corp..............64. 94 Ross, De Haven... SF doa chic se OO 
Rowe, Roger M.............. 22 
Eee Harbor Boat Co........ wa! 
ee ee ee a ee ey . 30 Saybrook Mine ag Yard 
Flecitic Auto-Lite Go..2122._ 2 Hh ig AR any llega ate 128 
Eldredge-McInnis, Inc...... .23, 26 Schenley ar 2 tC ath 
Emancipator Boat Co......... 97 Scott & Co al . 
Epstein, Barney...........3 +. 124 Scripps Motor Co... 
samc ny pr eoceccesenees * Skure & 4 — 
vinrude Motors............. ~ tere bg 
eted 0: Wns sak ° gg Smith & Co.. Edward 90 
Sound Marine Construction Co. 86 
South Coast Co........... 3 129 
F Speramané gn ee. .6.. 18 
air Haven Y 9387428 - (Star aeen isco amit eee 27 
Fair Haven Yacht Works. .27,128 Standard Diy Wall Products. | 107 
Flat-Top ‘Geomine: Utensil Co... 102 Standard Varnish Works...... 134 
werent Fabrica, Inc.......... 4  Seay-Tite Products........... 96 
_M. W.. 131 pean peal Mfg. Co.. 2222 115 
Tol Wats Puke a yam 103 
4 beh Stellarmarine Research Co..... 
Furness, Glenn E........... -- 135 Stonington Boat Works. a ae ian 
Submarine Signal Co.......... 124 
cS Pang 2 ante Boat Works.... 95 
eneral Electric........... - 105 yo Sian tes es 98 
General Motors Corp. BORD OUOMiei si ieticcccscsar 29 
Detroit Diesel Engine Div. 
Gibbs Corp. bape one 
Goodrich Co., BB. oso oe Tams, Ine. 5... 0.0.5 ceiee 21 
Gray Marine Bt Ci < Tiebout, OW és... fete eeeeees 1 
Grebe & Co., ween ig -. 135 T ~ &S8 Th +++ 120 
Gulf Oil Corp......... rumpy & Sons, Ine., John... 90 
Fag Bee nina ee cGratics iis 88 Utmer, Inec., Charles aves f p DEALERS CONSIDERED - 325 N. W. $0. 
H ale. Robert a) ee ee 19 be Motors Corp... 108 : 
nivers 
arbor Poa ‘Boat Building Co. 107 ss 5 ta ara , 
a . Bowes ee ee seee 
Hayes, Herbert Rise Ging sae ae 4% 20, 26 
Hendel, Geerd N........... 2s 28 Vinyard Shipbuilding Co...... 98 
pe > SA Se ee eA ae 83 
ggins, Inc........... sesee 
Hinckley & Co. Henry 99 
Hudgins & Ratsey.. 00s a: SO Whagemaker Co.............. 118 ; 
Hudson-American Corp... cietia ae) Lae Warner, Winthrop L.......... 19 
Hyde Windlass...... es 46 ae Watts & Co., J. ss sahiand bee a6 on ae 
Wells, Inc.. John H.....-..... 4 
bes Palm Beaen Chamber of 
EO eee 130 
Tacat Windlass. settee eee ees 136 Westcott, Slade & Baicom Go.. 92 
International Nickei Go..! 111: Si 6 Wastun ikaw or Daan” as 
Petco rk “4 : 
International Paint Co........ 96 Wheeler Shipyard Co... ae ae 3 
Wilcox-Crittendon & Co., Inc.. 125 
llson & Sitsby, Inc.......... 8 
Jaxobson Shipyar a. Peers 116 Wilson, Jr., Robert G......... 24 
ohnson Boat Works, Forest E. \ 
jo orale ~ tm: ea halaaainn is CANVAS PRES\URVATIVE—For Waterproofing-Mildewproofing of Canvas 
Joys Brothers Co.......0..... 101° Yaont Brokete. 14-29 FIREGARD—Fire Resisting, Waterproofing & Mildewproofing of Canvas 
Yacht Sales & Service. Inc... 15 PATCHLAST—An Acid-proof adhesive that will remain Waterpoof and 
Kettoge Marine, Ine... he oe Elastic. For Patching of Canvas Covers, Sails, Awnings, Tents, etc. 
enyon Ini nstrument Co...... * 
Kelvin White Co. 92 Zenith Radio Corv.........-. Send for instructive booklet on Kuhis 14 Great Products 
Kidde & Co., Inc., Walter. . 11 Zobel’s Sea Skiff & Yacht 
Kuhls, H. B. io Sean 137 RS Re eee pn 100 
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KENYON WEATHERCASTER 


For your nautical friend who is a ‘“‘must” on 
your Chetslanne list. With this handy 614”x9 
calculator and any barometer he can forecast, 
with professional accuracy, the weather, the 
. wind direction, and velocity 12 to 24 hours in 
advance. 























KENYON CLUB ANEMOMETER 


Make this HIS “Best Present”. On the boat or over the 
fireplace in your summer cottage, the KENYON Anemom- 
eter will tell at a glance wind velocities up to 150 mph. 

No. 102 Brass Instrument Case...... Species sales -- $125 


FAMOUS AMPCO BRONZE MARINE SAFETY TOOLS 


For the Skipper who wants only the 
best aboard. Rust proof, spark proof, 
non-magnetic. Made of AMPCO 
Metal, aluminum-bronze alloy (all 
cutting and gripping edges of hard 
AMPCO berylium copper). Available 
individually or as sets packed in 
sturdy oak chests or roll-up kits of 8 
oz. duck. 


No. 52 (illustrated)........22 tools— 


$142.50 
ey Rape --..-18 toolsk—$118.50 
OR 2 ed ears 12 tools— $57.75 


KENYON CHAFE GUARD 


No. 391—45 ft. rolls 1” wide.... 
6 rolls.... 


fallible. Determines a course instantly, 
Stainless steel, highly finished Mahogany 
case. 

oy 2) Sa ees ae 





Huntington Station, Long Island, New York 
Please send the following, postpaid: 


No. 102, Brass Case.......02000. at $125.00 
Chrome Case...........at $130.00 
NES | Rae 8 Se ee 5.00 


No. 181, Bronze Case...........at $ 50.00 
Chrome Case..........at § 55.00 


|, BR ree seeve covestt BS BewO 
Check-Money Order Name - 


( ) C.0.D. City 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


A perfect gift for his stocking—a roll of 
CHAFE GUARD, the strong, waterproof, 
fabric tape that’s indispensable on a boat or 
around the house—Take our word for it, he’ll 
find a thousand uses for CHAFE GUARD. 


-$1 
--- 5 


KENYON MARINE PROTRACTOR Y 
For those “lost weekends” you can rely 
on a KENYON PROTRACTOR, it’s in- 


Se Se AGArees occ sieves 


Ce ee 





KENYON BAROMETER 


For the husband who loves the sea more than 
his wife, the KENYON Marine Barometer is 
“it”, For his boat, his office, or his den, this 
is a precision-built fully compensated instru- 
ment which is absolutely unaffected by climate 
or temperature. Its extreme sensitivity will 
indicate immediately the slightest change in 
atmospheric pressure, giving the observer great- 
er warning of weather changes to come. 
No. 131 Polished Bronze Case............ $50 
Polished Chrome Case.........-- $55 





regardless of your navigating skill. t N Q T R u M E N T Cc O., | N aes 
eceee.$19.590 MUNTINGTON STATION, L.I.,N. Y. 


Kenyon Instrument Company, Inc., Dept Y, 1345 New York Avenue 


(RES Se aT at $142.50 set 
Bin; GDL woes cdesasoe at $118.50 set 
O90: “Bb ishseka0ss098 at $ 55.75 set 
NG PMR oka wssensen ee at $ 36.75 set 
RO ROL hc sce oun on at $ 1.00 roll 
N.eteeakeeeua at § §.00 for 6 rolls 
ane sexs Zone,......State 


eee ee ee ee) 











LAY UP THE BOAT 
BUT NOT THE SKIPPER 


At lay-up time, your boat of Alcoa 
Aluminum saves you hours of work. 
It needs less winter protection... 
hauls ashore easier because it isn’t 
waterlogged. 

In the spring, you’ll fit out and be 
sailing days ahead of the wood and 
steel fleet. You never have to caulk 


-or fill cracks on the sturdy aluminum 


hull. It resists salt and fresh water 
corrosion... cannot rot or warp. 
Aluminum masts need only an occa- 
sional coating of wax for protection. 

Look at aluminum for your next 
boat. You'll sail while other skippers 
work. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1839 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


















Dewars 


‘White Label’ 


and Victoria Vat” 


The Medal SCOTCH of the World 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

.. their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the centuries. Famous, too, 
is Dewar’s White Label and 
Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 





ih 


for distinguished service 








White Lebel 


Medal Scotch for more 
than 80 years 








Victoria Vat 


“None Finer”—Liqueur Scotch 


This is the Tartan 
of Clan MacLeod. 











White Label 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
wor SCOTCH hse 
PRODUCT OF ecor ND 


John Dewar Sonsl! 


DISTILLERS 


ws roor PERTH 


DEWAR'S 


Victoria Vat 
Raat Uhshy 


PRODUC: OF SCOT 


Specially Selected and Blended 
JOHN Dewar &Sons b> 


PERTH, 
SCOTLAND. 
4/5 QUART 868° PROOF 
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Copyright IMPORTED 
Schenley Import Corp., N.Y. |. 
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Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 








